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P  R  ri  F  A  C  E 


THE  following  pages  contain  records  of  the  personal 
experience  of  many  of  our  bravest  men,  giving 
particulars  of  the  deeds  accounted  by  them  the  bravest 
they  ever  saw.  I\Iany  of  these  are  in  the  nature  of 
phonographic  records,  spoken  into  the  ears  of  inter- 
viewers and  reproduced  by  corresponding  movements 
of  a  pen.  Others  were  written  at  first  hand  by 
travellers  and  special  correspondents  at  the  request 
of  the  Editor.  Some  originally  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  a  popular  serial,  in  reproducing  which  the  opportunity 
had  been  taken  to  add  historical  parallels  and  cognate 
instances.  Others,  again,  appear  in  this  volume  for 
the  first  time.  Two  or  three  of  the  bravest  deeds  of 
history — such  as  the  story  of  the  Revenge,  as  told 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — have  also  been  included. 
Together  these  brave  stories  bravely  told  form  not  only 
an  anthology  of  brave  deeds,  but  also  an  interesting 
collection  of  appreciations  of  bravery  as  witnessed  and 
appraised  by  brave  men  in  different  walks  of  life  and 
judged  from  varied  points  of  view. 

The  Editor  cheerfully  acknowledges  his  deep  obliga- 
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4  Preface 

tions  to  the  many  distinguished  men  by  whose  kind 
co-operation  this  work  has  alone  become  possible,  and 
hopes  that  the  records  they  have  furnished  may  act 
as  inspirations  and  example^  to  the  youth  for  whose 
stimulus  and  encouragement  they  have  been  made 
and  collected. 

A.  H.  M. 
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AT    THE    SIKANDARBAGH 


TOLD    BV    FIELD-MARSHAL   EARL    ROBERTS,   V.C. 

FEW  men  of  the  Victorian  period  have  had  more 
or  better  opportunities  of  witnessing  bra^■e  deeds 
than  Lord    Roberts. 

Born  in  1832,  the  son  of  a  general  and  designed  for 
the  Army  from  the  first,  he  was  educated  at  Eton, 
Sandhurst,  and  Woolwich,  and  during  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  almost  all  the  fighting 
there  was  to  be  seen  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
Mutin>-  to  the  close  of  the  Boer  War. 

In  India  he  took  part  in  the  storming  of  Delhi,  the 
capture  of  Cawnpore,  and  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and 
gained  the  V.C.  at  Khodaganj  for  rescuing  a  standard 
from  the  enemy. 

The  circumstances  of  this  rescue  are  worth  narrating 
here. 


lo  The  Bravest  Deed  I  ever  Saw 

It  a|)pc.iis  that  uii  following  up  the  retreating  enemy 
alter  ilu:  defeat  of  Gualior,  on  janiiarj  2,  1S58,  at 
Khodaganj,  he  saw  in  the  distance  two  sepoys 
making  <.ff  with  a  slaiidani.  This  was  an  inspiration, 
and  thr  young  liLUtenant  was  not  long  in  translating 
it  into  .1  deed  I'utt. ng  spur-,  to  his  horse,  he  dashed 
aftrr  llicni,  and,  coming  up  with  them  just  as  they 
were  about  to  enter  the  village,  engaged  them.  Turning 
immediatel)-  on  hearing  the  gallop  of  the  Englishman's 
horse,  they  presented  their  muskets  at  him  and  waited 
liis  approach.  On  went  the  >  oung  lieutenant  far  in 
advance  of  his  comrades,  and  surrounded  b\-  enemies 
on  every  hand.  In  a  moment  he  was  upon  them 
wiih  all  the  impetus  ui  his  wild,  daring  rush.  Over 
went  one  i,{  the  rebels,  rolling  on  the  ground  as 
the  young  soldier  clutched  the  staff  of  the  P/'g  and 
wrenched  it  free.  The  secc.nd  sepoy  pres.sed  the  barrel 
of  his  musket  against  the  body  of  the  lieutenant; 
but  happily  the  weapon  missed  fire,  and  he  bore  back 
the  flag  in  triumph.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lord  Roberts  honoured  the  V.C. 

Lord  R<.berts  was  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  of  tlie 
Bengal  Artillery,  and  a  contemporary  despatch  says 
of  him  ;  •'  Lieutenant  Roberts's  gallantry  has  on  ever}- 
occasion  been   most  marked." 

He  next  served  as  major  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of 
India  in    1863,  and  in  1868  as  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General    with    the    Bengal    Brigade    in  the    Abyssinian 
expedition.     I-'or  the  next  twelve  >-ears  he  was  occupied 
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ill  and  about  India  quelling  disturbances  and  conductinj^ 
expeditions  to  ("abul  and  Candahar,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  became  colonel,  major-general,  and  general, 
aiul  was  made  a  baronet. 

From  this  time  on  tlie  career  of  Lord  Roberts  has 
been  well  in  tlie  public  eye,  and  the  story  of  his  brilliant 
campaign  in  South  Africa  and  tlie  honours  showered 
upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  by  a  grateful 
Government  are  familiar  to  every  reader.  From  first 
to  last  his  (jpportunities  of  witnessing  brave  deeds  on 
the  field  of  war  have  been  exceptional,  and  should  he 
ever  put  liis  brilliant  record  upon  paper  it  will  be  a 
bra\e  st(jry  bravcl}-  told. 

Lord  Roberts  is  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  letters, 
though  he  is  master  of  a  vigorous  and  vivid  pen,  and 
when  a.skL  .  to  name  the  bravest  deed  ho  ever  saw, 
he  naturally  preferred  to  describe  the  incident  privately 
to  his  iriterviewer  by  word  of  mouth,  rather  than  in 
written  form,  and  his  interviewer  was  proud — as  who 
would  not  have  been  ? — to  become  his  mouthpiece  in 
addressing  the  wider  world  outside. 

The  incident  narrated  by  Lord  Roberts  as  the  bravest 
deed  he  ever  saw  took  place  in  1857,  just  after  he  had 
joined  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  road  to  Lucknow. 

"  Sir  Colin  Campbell,"  said  Lord  Roberts,  ''  had 
detc-iiined  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Sikandarbagh  — 
a  difficult  place  to  attack,  some  130  yards  square, 
with  a  twenty-feet  loopholed  wall  surrounding  it, 
and  Hanked  at  the  corners  b>    circular   bastions.     The 
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only  entrance  was  on  the  south  side,  so  well  protected 
that  admission  was  iinp(j>sible.  So  Sir  CoHn  determined 
to  knock  a  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  south-east  corner. 
It  was  a  desperate  job,  cxposinL^  the  artillery  to  a 
raking  fue  from  the  Sikandarba^h  ;  but  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  an  opening  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  about  thre-e  feet  squar<-,  h.id  been  made  b)-  our 
guns,  and  as  time  was  precious,  with  only  this  little 
hole  for  an  entrance,  Sir  i'oUu  ordered  the  attack  to 
begin. 

"  riic  infantry,  lying  down  to  get  as  much  cover 
as  possible,  sprang  up  at  the  order  with  a  shout  of 
joy,  and  swept  forward  like  men  racing  for  a  runner's 
coveted  prize.  And  that  is  precisely  how  the  troops 
viewed  that  race.  Not  only  British  soldiers,  but  Sikhs, 
Punjabi,  Mahomcdan^,  Dogras,  and  I'athans.  all  ran 
forward  in  tremendous  ri\alr>-  to  see  who  could  win 
a  race  whose  prize  w.i-^  certain  death.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  spectacle  of  those  splendid  fellows  rushing 
through  the  storm  of  hullcls,  with  all  their  energies 
set  upon  getting  through  that  pitiably  small  hole  in 
the  wall.      It  was  a  magnificent  sight. 

"A  Highlander  (jutdistanced  the  other  runners,  and 
was  the  first  to  leap  at  that  tin>'  entry  and  roll  through 
cjn  the  iAhvv  side  where  invisible  death  crouched  to 
spring  upon  him.  1  saw  a  Native  soldier  scramble 
through  after  him,  then  two  officers  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  after  that  there  was  a  confused  jam  of  British  and 
Nati\e  troops  who  arrived  at  the  entr>-  iu  a  sweeping 
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rush  from  their  r.icc  across  the  open.  A  Highland 
flruinincr-boy  must  have  boci)  <mc  of  the  fir-,!  to  ni.ikc 
tli.it  (lash  through  the  hole,  f<>r  when  I  -<jt  in  1  saw 
thr  'Mllant  little  fellow  hiiv^  on  his  back,  quite  dead, 
just  inside  the  breach— a  lad  not  mure  than  ftuirteen 
years  of  a^c. 

"  lUit   it  was  after  this  that  one  of   the  bravi-t  acts 
in   warfare  was  achieved   b\'  a    Malmmedan,   Mukarrab 
Khan.      The    crush    was    so    ;.,freat    at    the    breach   that 
Ibe  men,  in   de-pair,  ru-.hed  at  the  '^;ateway,  determined 
to  ^ret  inside  that  wall,  and  join  their  comrades  on  the 
other    side.      In    front    of  the    -ateway   was  a  traverse, 
and  when   this  had   been   j.,Mllantly    rushed  by  the  4lh 
I'unjah  Infantry,  the  rebels  were  beaten  backward  upon 
the    gateway.     They    hurried    their    retreat    at   the  last 
moment,  determined  to  withdraw  inside  the  Sikandar- 
l),i-h,   and    shut    the    threat    heavy    doors    upon    their 
attackers.     To   .shut    that    gate,    you    see,    meant    not 
only  the  undoing  of   the  victorious   rush  of  the  earth- 
work, but  it  also  meant   forcing  our  men    back  to  the 
crowded  breach  already  choked  with  soldiers  scrambling 
through  its  narrow  circle.     Therefore,  to  keep  that  gate 
open  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  British. 

"Just  when  the  heavy  doors  of  the  gatewav'  were 
being  rolled  together,  and  just  when  our  trooi)s  saw 
themselves,  as  they  thought,  suddenly  shut  out  from 
victory,  the  gallant  Mukarrab  Khan  s{)rang  forward 
and  thrust  his  left  arm,  on  which  he  carried  a  shield, 
in  the  narrowing  aperture  of  the  closing  doors.     It  was 
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somcthin;^  of  the  same  deed  tliat  has  made  Kate 
Barlass  famrnis  all  over  the  world— the  giving  of  an 
arm  for  another's  need.  IMukarrab  Khan  cared  for 
nothing  save  holding  the  doors  open  till  iiis  comrades 
could  come  with  a  rush  and  drive  them  inwards.  So 
long  as  his  arm  remained  there  no  bolt  could  be  rammed 
into  its  socket,  and  when  his  hand  was  severel)-  wounde' 
he  withdrew  it  only  to  offer  the  other  arm  in  its  place. 

"Of  course,  the  men  on  the  other  side  treated  this 
other  a/m  as.  they  havl  treated  the  first,  and  the  hand 
of  the  gallant  fellow  was  all  but  severed  from  the 
wrist.  However,  the  thought  which  prompted  the  act 
won  the  victory,  for  the  doors  were  driven  in  with  a 
rush,  and  through  the  entrance  surged  our  British  and 
Native  troops  with  a  shout  vvhich  must  ha\e  presaged 
terrible  retribution  tcj  the  mutineers.  I  saw  the  action 
of  IMukarrab  Khan  m\  self,  and  never  can  I  forget  the 
calm  courage  of  that  devoted  lo^-alty  v  hich,  with  such 
admirable  selfishness,  gave  both  arms  to  fiestruction." 

"  Such  an  act  deserved  the  Cross.'' 

"  Mukarrab  Khan  received  the  Indian  equivalent,  the 
Order  of  Merit,  which  carries  with  it  an  increase  of 
pay.  And  he  was  loyal  to  the  last,  and  very  proud 
of  serving  the  Great  W  hite  (Jueen.  In  1S63,  six  years 
after  he  had  thrust  his  arms  through  those  closing 
doors,  and  when  he  had  retired  from  the  service,  he 
suddenly  j-'-esented  himself  before  his  old  colonel,  and 
i^aid  that  as  the  regiment  was  going  on  the  Umbeyla 
Expedition    he  insisted   upon    accompanying    his  com- 
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iTianding  officer  as  an  orderl)'.     Of  such   stuff  arc  our 
Indian  soldiers." 

The  deed  of  Mukarrab  Khan,  like  that  of  Kate 
Barlass,  is  not  hkely  to  be  forgotten  ;  but  surely  the 
heroism  of  those  who  precipitated  themselves  through 
the  narrow  breach  in  the  wall  of  Sikandarbagh  to 
almost  certain  death  must  be  rated  almost  as  high.  If 
there  ever  was  a  leap  in  the  dark  surely  it  was  there. 

Another    account    of    this    daring    deed    written    by 
another    eye-witness,    who,    however,    appears    to    have 
missed  the   incident    singled    out    by   Lord   Roberts,  is 
v.orth  quoting  in  this   "onnection.     According  to  this, 
directly  the  breach  was   pronounced   to  be  practicable 
the  bugle  sound  gave  the  signal  for  the  assault.     Adrian 
Hope's    brigade    had   been  ordered  to  lie  down  under 
what  shelter  was  possible  during  the  artillery  fire,  but  at 
the  sound  of  the  bugle  they  rose  to  their  feet,  and  the 
03rd     Highlanders    under    Lieutenant-Colonel     Ewart, 
with  the  4th   Punjabees  under  Lieutenant   Paul,    .some 
of  the    53rd    and     a    battalion    of    detachments    under 
Major  Barnston   raced  for  the  breach.     "  It  was,"  says 
our  cyc-witnesb,  "  a  glorious  rush.     On  went,  in  generous 
rivalry,  the  turbans  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  dark  plumes 
of    the   Highlanders.     A   Native    officer    of  the    Sikhs, 
Sadbadar    Gokal   Singh,    sptcia"-'    mentioned    by    the 
Commnndcr-in-Chicf  in  his  despatches,  waving  his  tulwar 
above  his  head,  dashed  on  full    five   yards  in   front    of 
his  men.     The   Highlanders,  determined  not  to  be  left 
behind,   strained    nerve    and    limb    in    the    race.     The 
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officers  led  like  <;.  'lant  gentlemen,  shaking  their  broad- 
swords in  the  air.  Two  young  ensigns,  springing  over 
a  low  wall,  gave  the  colours  of  the  regiment  to  the 
bree/.c.  Lieutenant  Taul  with  voice  and  accent  urged 
on   his  wild  followers." 

The  hole   in   the   wall,  as  already  stated,  was  about 
thrrc  feet  square  and  the  same  distance  from  the  ^rround 
According  to  this  account,  a   Sikh   and   a    Highlander 
were  thi"  fust  through,  and  were  both  shot  tlead  in  (he 
act.      .\    young   officer   of  the   93rd,    Richard   Coc  jer, 
f.ying,  so  to  speak,  through  the  hole,  was  more  forli.,  ate. 
His   jump   into   it    was    like    the    headlong  leap  which 
Harlequin    in    a    pantomime    makes    through    a    shop 
window.     He    was    immediately    followed    by    Colonel 
l-.wart  (;f  the  93rd  and  about  a  dozen  men,  Highlanders 
and  Sikhs.     But  the  bulk,  impatient  of  the  delay  which 
would  be  caused    b\-  jumping   through  a  narrow  hole, 
had  turned  off  to  force  one  of  the  gates,  through  which 
the   93rd    and    the    Sikhs   dashed  ;    the   53rd   forced    a 
barred    .vindow    and   joined   in  the  rush   to  the  rescue 
of  Ewart.  Cooper,  and  their  comrades,  who  were  found 
gallantly  fighting  against  fearful  odds. 

"  The  struggle  in  the  enclosure  was  desperate.  The 
rebels  fought  like  iiien  who  had  been  caught  in  a 
trap.  Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  asked  for.  Every 
room,  every  staircase,  every  corner  of  the  towers  was 
contested.  The  slaughter  did  not  cease  until  the  corp.ses 
of  ever>-  one  of  the  two  thousand  rebels  lay  heaped 
upon  each  other  in   the  Sikandarbagh." 
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Sergeant  Munro,  Corporal  Diiiilay,  and  Privates 
Mackay  and  Grant,  all  of  the  93rd,  received  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  their  brilliant  conduc*  in  the  enclosure,  the 
last  three  of  whom  entered  by  the  hole  in  the  wall. 
Grant  killed  five  of  the  rebels  with  one  of  their  own 
swords  while  defending  an  officer  who  was  carrying 
a  captured  colour. 

The  historical  parallel  of  Mukarrab  Khan's  "  Bra\est 
Deed,"  also  named  by  Lord  Roberts, — the  brave  deed 
of  Catherine  Douglas,  renamed  Kate  Barlas  in  honour 
of  her  heroism, — has  been  the  subject  of  many  a 
picture,  poem,  and  prose  description,  and  side  by  side 
with  this  story  of  the  gallant  Indian's  heroism  it  seems 
fitting  that  the  noble  devotion  of  the  brave  Scotch 
girl  should  be  recorded. 

In  the  year  1436  a  party  of  horsemen,  weary  and 
belated,  were  seen  hurrying  amid  the  deepening 
darkness  of  a  December  day  towards  the  ferry  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  Their  high  carriage,  no  less  than 
the  quality  of  their  accoutrements,  albeit  dimmed  and 
travel-stained  by  the  splash  of  flood  and  field,  showed 
them  to  be  more  than  a  mere  party  of  traders  seeking 
safety  in  numbers,  and  travelling  in  pursuit  of  gain. 
In  the  centre  of  the  group  rode  a  horseman,  whose 
aspect  and  demeanour  marked  him  as  the  chief,  if  not 
the  leader,  of  the  band  ;  and  by  his  side  a  lady,  whose 
grace  and  beauty  could  not  be  altogether  concealed 
by  the  closeness  of  her  attire  or  the  darkness  of  the 
night.     These  v.cre  the  Kin^;   and   Queen  of  Scotland 
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James  the  First  and  his  fair  wife  Joan,  surrounded 
by  a  small  band  of  faithful  followers,  bound  for  the 
monastery  of  the  Black  Friars  of  Perth  to  hold  Cliristmas 
Carnival. 

The  weather  and  the  day  were  wild  enough,  and 
these  but  only  too  trul\-  reflected  the  surging  passions 
ot  human  hearts.  The  brave  young  king's  desire  to 
put  down  the  marauding  practices  of  liis  Highland 
subjects  and  bring  about  a  condition  of  thiiiL^s  under 
whicli  a  "key"  should  be  sufficient  keep  for  a  "castle," 
and  a  "  bracken  bush  "  enough  protection  for  a  "  cow," 
together  with,  perhaps,  a  not  at  ,  wise  way  of 
working  so  good  a  cause,  had  pi.>oK>d  the  hostilit\- 
of  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  who  liv';d  by  stealing 
their  neighbours'  property.  This  disaffection  became 
formidable  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Richard  Graeme, 
brother  of  the  l':arl  of  Strathcrne,  whose  earldom  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  king,  who  feared  its  power, 
with  perhaps  less  justice  than  became  his  high  purpose, 
and  James  and  his  retainers  had  need  to  watch  and 
ward  against  open  enemies  and  secret  foes. 

Silently,  if  not  mournfully,  the  little  band  moved  on, 
picking  its  way  along  the  uneven  shore,  and  peering 
an.xiously  through  the  deepening  shadows  for  signs  of 
the  distant  ferry.  Like  a  cavalcade  of  ghosts,  but 
dimly  seen  as  dimly  seeing,  they  pressed  on,  all  eyes 
for  what  light  might  give  them  guidance,  all  ears  for 
what  sound  might  give  them  warning. 

As  they  were  descending  to  the  beach,  at  the  point 
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wluic  the  ferry  ciossed  the  water,  sight  and  sound 
combined  to  startle  if  not  to  terrify  them;  for  out 
frcjni  behind  a  pile  of  rocks  tiiere  sprang  a  wild,  weird 
woman,  wh,  with  waving  arms  and  irantic  shouts 
niotioncd  them  to  go  back.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  in  confusion.  The  horses  reared  and 
plunged,  the  men  shouted  and  demanded  who  was 
there,  and  all  the  while  the  weird  figure,  whose  tattered 
garments  fiuttered  fantastically  in  the  wind,  waved  her 
skinny  arms  wildly,  and  shouted,  "  Go  back  !  " 

Thinking  that  the  woman  might  have  some  news 
of  importance  to  the  king,  some  of  the  retainers  spurred 
forward  and  interrogated  hrr  ;  but  -.he  would  saj-  them 
nothing    but    "  Go    back "  ;    adding    at    last    "  For    the 


kinf;-     alone  -for     the    king    alone 


Judging     that 


bhe  might  desire  to  warn,  him  of  some  treacher\', 
even  among  his  followers,  the  king  rode  forward 
and  spoke  to  her,  when,  waving  her  hands  towards 
the  water,  she  screamed,  "  If  once  you  cross  that 
water,  you  will  never  return  alive  I  "  The  king  asked 
for  news  ;  the  old  witch  was  not  a  chrotiicler,  but 
a  prophetess,  and  catching  at  the  king's  rein  she  sought 
to  turn  him  back. 

By  this  time  the  retinue  had  closed  m  upon  the 
lingular  pair,  and  the  queens  anxiety  doubtless 
stimulated  the  kingx  action.  Shaking  from  his  rein 
the  woman's  hand,  he  cried,  "Forward!"  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  party  had  lefl  the  stormy  land  for 
tiie  scarce  moic  stormy  sea 
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After  crossing   the   Firth    of    F.^rth  the  party   made 
rapid  i^ru^ress,  and  in  due  course  were  safely  and  com- 
fortably housed  in  the  old  monastery  of  the  Dominicans 
oi    lYrth.     The   -aieties   of   I  ourt    and    Carnival    soon 
obliterated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  i  .iirnoy  ;  and  the   warning  of   the  old 
witch,  if  remembered  at  all,  was  thought  of  with  pity, 
or   dismis.Ld  wilh   mirth.     The   festivities,   uhich   were 
maintainetl  with  vi^^our  and  brilliance  for  a  con.-^iderable 
time.  hUrrouiKLd  the  king  with  b(<th  friends  and  foes. 
Sir  Robert  Stuart,  who  had  been  promised  the  -dngdom 
b>  Sir  Richard  Graeme,  was  actually  acting  as  chamber- 
lain to  the  king  he  was  plotting  to  dethrone  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Athole  and  other  conspirators  were  among  the 
guests  who,  with  loyal  protestations,  pledged  the  king's 
health    and    prosperit)'.      Towards    the    close    of    the 
Carnival,  when  the  month  of  February,  1437,  had  almost 
waned  to  a  close,  while  the  rain  beat  upon  the  windows 
and  the  wind   whistled   wildly  around  the  roof  of  the 
old  monastery,  in  grim  contrast  with  the  scene  of  merri- 
ment   that   graced    the   halls    within,    the   guests    were 
startled  by   a   loud   knocking  at  the  outer  door.     The 
king,  ga>-est  among  the  gay,  was  singing  "  The  King's 
Ouhair,"    a  ballad  of  his  own  writing,  when  the  usher 
interrupted  him  to  announce  the  old  u  itch  of  the  Firth 
(A  Forth.     "She  says  she  must  ha\c  speech  with  you," 
said  the  usher,  "and  that  her  words  admit  of  no  delay." 
iUii    janu-s   WdS   .mnuycd   by  the   interruption,  and,   as 
it  was  midnight,  ordered  her  to  be  .-^eut  away,  promi:5ing 
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to  see  her  on  the  morrow.  Driven  forth  <it  the  King's 
command,  the  old  beldame  wrun-  her  hands,  and  cried. 
"  Woe !  woe  !  To-morrow  I  shall  not  see  his  face !  " 
and  the  usher,  upon  the  kiri'Vs  interrocration,  repeated 
her  words  to  him  and  to  the  queen.  I'pon  hearinpr  them, 
both  were  filled  with  anxiety  and  fear  ;  and.  thinking 
it  best  to  close  tho  festivities  of  the  evening,  the  king 
gave  the  signal  for  the  finish  of  the  feast,  and  the  guests 
slowly  separated  and  left  the  hall.  The  king's  chamber- 
lain   was    the   last    to    leaNC,    and   his    errand    was  one 

of  treachery. 

During  the  day  the  conspirators  had  been  busily 
preparing  for  their  opportunity.  The  locks  of  the  hall 
had  been  tampered  with  so  that  their  keys  were  of  no 
avail.  The  bars  by  which  the  gates  were  barricaded 
were  removed  from  their  accustomed  place.  Planks 
had  been  surreptitiously  placed  across  the  moat  that 
the  enemy  might  obtain  easy  access  to  the  stronghold  ; 
and  Sir  Richard  Graeme,  with  three  hundred  followers 
in  his  train,  was  waiting  for  the  signal  to  advance. 

James  and  his  wife  stood  hand  in  hand  before  the 
log  fire  of  the  great  hall,  while  the  bower-maidens  of 
the  queen  prepared  the  royal  bed  in  an  alcove  leading 
from  the  chamber.  The  old  crone's  warning  had  struck 
terror  to  the  qucin's  heart,  and  unnerved  the  courage 
of  the  king.  While  looking  anxiously  at  the  burning 
logs  in  the  fireplace,  again  Ihey  heard  the  voice  of 
the  witch,  inarticulate  in  its  frenzy,  uttering  a  wild, 
wailing  scream.     In  an  instant  the  waiting-women  had 
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drawn  back  the  curtain'-,  and  the  red  ^low  <<{  a  hundred 
torches  (lashed  upon  the  walls  of  the  MaU.  The  kin;^ 
looked  round  for  a  weai)on,  but  there  was  none  to  be 
found  ;  he  shouted  to  the  women  to  shut  the  bolts, 
but  the  bolts  had  been  removed  ;  he  tried  the  windows, 
they  were  fast  and  barred  ;  and  then,  hearin<,f  the 
approach  of  his  enemies  alon^  the  passa^^e,  lie  stood 
with  folded  arms  in  the  centre  >>(  the  hall  to  wait 
for  death. 

Beneath  the  hall  lay  the  unused  and  forgotten 
\aults  of  the  mu.iastery  ;  and  in  the  king's  extremity 
it  occurred  to  Catherine  Douglas,  one  of  the  waiting- 
women,  that  these  might  give  the  king  a  chance  of 
escipe.  There  was  not  a  moment  U>  lose,  so,  seizing 
the  heavy  tongs  from  the  fireplace,  she  forced  them 
into  the  king's  hand,  and  motioned  him  tn  remove 
the  flooring  and  hide  in  the  crypt  below.  Spurred  to 
desperatiun,  the  king  seized  the  tongs,  and  proceeded 
tf)  force  up  the  Hooring  of  the  hall  ;  but  the  sound 
of  his  approaching  enemies  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  the  flooring  was  strong  and  tough.  To  give  time  the 
women  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  pull  a  heavy  table 
in  front  of  the  door,  but  it  was  heavier  than  they  could 
move.  In  another  moment  the  floor  had  given  way, 
and,  with  a  hurried  embrace,  the  king  squeezed  through 
the  flooring  and  dropped  into  the  vault.  Then  cau.e 
the  replacing  of  the  boards — could  they  possibl}'  do 
it  in  the  time?  A  clash  of  arms  in  the  passage 
showed    that  at  least   one   sentinel   was    true-  ;  but    the 
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arm  of  one  was  but  a  poor  barrier  agaiii-t  no  large 
a  force.  Another  moment  and  the  flooriii'^  would  -ive 
no  evidence  of  the  secret  that  it  held,  for  the  queen 
and  her  bower-maidens  were  replacini;-  it  with  all  speed. 
Again  the  tread  of  the  approaching  conspirators  ;  the 
sentinel  had  paid  for  his  fidelity  with  death.  Is  there 
no  arm   can  s,i\'c  ? 

At  this  moment,  as  with  a  flash  of  inspiration,  the 
thought  came  into  her  mind.  Catherine  Douglas,  one 
of  the  bcjwer-maidens,  rushed  forward  and  thrust  her 
arm  through  the  staple  of  the  removed  bolt,  and  for  a 
little  wliile  a  woman's  arm  held  a  hundred  men  at  bay. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment,  and  as  the  poor  bruised  arm 
gave  way  at  last  Catherine  Douglas  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor. 

Sir  Richard  Graeme  and  his  follower-,  having  forced 
an  entrance,  m.  de  hot  and  eager  search,  but  without 
avail.  One  of  them  placed  his  dagger  at  the  Queen's 
breast  and  demanded  to  know  where  the  king  was,  and 
would  have  killed  her  had  not  the  young  Graeme  caught 
his  arm  and  said,  "  She  is  a  woman  ;  we  seek  the  king.' 
At  last,  tired  by  their  fruitless  search,  they  left  the  hall 
and  then,  unfortunate  /,  the  king  requested  the  women 
to  draw  him  up  from  the  vault  again.  This  they 
attempted  to  do,  with  ropes  made  from  the  sheets  from 
the  bed,  but  they  were  not  strong  enough,  and  one  of 
them,  a  sister  of  Catherine  Douglas,  was  inillcd  down 
into  the  vault  below.  Attracted  by  the  noise  of  this 
attempt,    the    conspirators    returned,    and    the    traitor 
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chamberlain  revealed  the  secret  of  the  hidden  vaults. 
In  a  ft'w  moments  all  was  over, — the  tloorinj^  was  torn 
up,  and,  more  like  wild  bcadt.s  than  men,  r.ne  after 
another  the  king's  enemies  dropped  into  the  \ault, 
attacking  him,  unarmed  as  lic  uas,  and  killing  him  with 
many  wouinls. 

How  the  queen  ultimately  revenged  herself  upon  the 
king's  assassins  is  matter  of  histor>-  ;  but  the  story  is 
chiefly  interesting  for  its  record  of  the  heroic  devotion 
of  Catherine  Douglas,  who  was  renamed  Kale  Harlas, 
from  the  circnmstances  of  her  chivalr>',  by  which  name 
her  descendants  are  known  to  this  day.  The  crest  of 
the  Barlas  fanii!}'  is  a  broken  arm. 

The  story  of  "The  King's  Tragedy"  is  finely  told 
in  ballad  form  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  in  a  poem 
bearing  that  title,  which  commences  : 
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I,  Catlicrine,  am  a  Douglas  born, 

A  name  to  all  Scots  dear; 
And  Kate  Barlas  tlicy'\c  callt.d  me  now 

Tlirough  many  a  waning  year. 

This  old  arm's  withered  now.     'Tuas  once 

Most  deft  'mong  maidens  all 
To  rein  the  steed,  to  wing  the  shaft, 

To  smite  the  palm-jilay  hall. 

In  hall  adown  the  close-linked  dance 

It  has  shone  most  white  and  lair ; 
It  has  been  the  rest  for  a  true  lord  s  head, 
And  matiy  a  sweet  babe's  nur.sing-I)efl, 
And  the  bar  to  a  kings  chambere. 
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A    SOLDIER    AND    A    GENTLEMAN 

TOLD  RY  MR.  H.   RIDER  HAGGARD 
Author  of  "  A't/i^  Sofnmon's  Minfs,"  etc.,  etc. 

LIKE  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Rider  llap[e;ard  looks  f,ir 
back  in  his  life  for  the  incident  which  lives  in 
his  memory  as  the  bravest  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
It  happened  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Hag'^ard  was  a 
diplomatist  in  South  Africa,  when  he  was  studying  that 
turbulent  continent  with  the  scrutinising  mind  of  a 
young  attache,  long  bef<jrc  the  wtu'ld  woke  up  to  read 
with  excitement  and  delight  the  magic  pages  of  Slie 
and  AV;/^,'-  Solomon's  Mines.  He  has,  indeed,  told 
thfc  stor\-  in  the  first  of  all  his  books,  Cetcwayo  and 
his  Whiti-  Xeii:^hhfl!irs — a  ver\'  different  volume  from 
the  fiction  of  later  >'ears. 

It  happened  at  the  close  of  the  seventies,  when  hi-, 
friend,  Sir  Marshal  Clarke,  then  a  major  of  artillery, 
was  helping  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  put  down  the 
bloody  and  ferocious  rebellion  of  Secocceni. 

It  was  a  long  business,  this  crushing  of  the  savages, 
for  they  had  been  egged  on  and  were  stimulated 
throughout  the  contlict  by  a  subtle  and  infamous  Boer, 
'iamed   Abel    Erasmus ;  and   in  the   faith    that    it    was 
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uitliin  their  pn\v(-r  to  cnitnplr  up  tlir  .irmv  of"  Kngland, 
.iiifl  to  hr.it  all  tlic  Britisli  back  into  the  sea.  the 
l.oucrfiil  and  hIjIc  Srco((rni,  with  his  hr,i\  c  if  hriital 
follfuvcrs,  fought  to  the  last  j^'asj)  with  stiMU^  and 
unabated  vigour. 

"  This  struggle."  says  Mr  Ridpr  llr^nard,"  was,  during' 
the   long    i)eri.ul   i)icrrdiiv_:   tli(>   final   .ittack,    carried   (mi 
with  great   courage  and  ability  by   Major  Clarke,  K.A., 
CM  <!.,  whose   force  at  the  best  of  time-  only  consisted 
of  two  hundred  volunteers  and  a  hundred  Zulus.      With 
this  small  body  of  men   he  contrived,  however,  to  keep 
Secoco  ni   in  check,  and  to  take  some  important  strong- 
holds.     It  was  marked  also  by  some  striking  acts  of  in- 
di\idual   br.uery,   of   which    one,   performed    by    Majf»r 
Clarke  himself,  whose  reputation  for  cool  courage  and 
presence    of  inind    in   danger   is   unsurpassed   in    South 
Africa,    is    worthy    of    noii>-e-    ^ne    wiin  ,i,    had    public 
attention  been  more  concentrated  on  the  .Secocceni  War, 
would  doubtless  have  won  him  the  Victoria  Cross, 

"On  one  occasion,  on  visiting  one  of  the  outlying 
forts,  he  found  that  a  party  of  hostile  natives,  who 
were  coming  down  to  the  fort  on  the  previous  day 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  had  been  accidentally  fired  on 
and   had  at  once   retreated. 

"  As  his  system  in  nati\e  warfare  was  always  to  try 
to  inspire  his  enemy  with  perfect  f.iith  in  the  honour 
of  Englishmen,  and  their  contempt  of  all  tricks  and 
treachery  even  towards  a  foe,  he  was  very  aiiL^r)'  at 
this  occurrence,  and  at  once,  unarmed  and  unattended, 
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save  by  hi^  ti.itive  servant,  kmI.  up  iiil"  tlu-  tni'iini  ijns 
to  tlic  l;r,ial  frum  uliich  tlu'  uhito  tl.i'^  p.irty  h:u\ 
comr  "11  tlic  pri'viou;,  day,  atul  apologised  [<>  the  chief 
for  what   had   happened 

"  When  I  consider  hmv  very  an.xious  Se^occeni's 
natives  were  to  kill  or  capture  Clarke,  whom  they  held 
in  great  dread,  and  how  terrible  the  e.id  uf  so  great 
a  captain  would  in  ili  probihility  hive  been  hail  he 
been  taken  alive  b\-  these  masti.'r^  of  refined  iorture, 
I  confess  that  I  think  thi^  act  of  gentlemanly  courage 
is  one  of  the  nujst  astonishing  things  I  >.\rr  lnMrd  of 

"When  he  rode  up  thuse  hill-,  he  must  have  kn')\\ti 
that  he  was  probabl)'  going  to  meet  his  death  at  the 
hand.s  of  justly  incensed  savages.  When  Sccocani 
heard  of  what  Major  Clarke  had  done,  he  was  so  pleased 
that  he  shortly  afterwards  released  a  volunteer  whom 
he  h;'.d  taken  [irisoncr,  and  who  would  otherwise,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  tortured  to  death.  1  must 
add  that  Maj(^r  Clarke  himself  never  reported  (jr  alluded 
to  thi.s  incident,  but  an  account  of  it  can  be  found 
in  a  dispatch  written  by  Sir  O.  Lanyon  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  datcil   February   2,    iSSo." 


This  remarkable  instance  of  courage  shown  under 
circumstances  of  unusual  peril  reminds  us  (jf  a  some- 
what similar  act  on  the  part  of  Cecil  Rhodes  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Alatabele  rebellirin,  an  account  of  which 
we  are  able,  by  the  couf  ■:iy  of  Messrs.  William 
J31ackwood  &   .Sons   of    I'Alin  -urgh,  to  qucjte   from    Mr. 
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Study    of    a 


Howard      lUnsmaii's     Cecil    Rhodes: 
Career. 

The  Matabclc  had  risen  in  rc\(.lt  against  the 
Chartered  Company  and  the  increasing-  encroachments 
of  the  white  settlers  in  th.  ir  midst,  and  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  settlers  were  quite  unable  to  crush  the 
rebellion  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  Cnder  these 
circumstances  the  Imperial  Government  had  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  placed  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  in 
supreme  command. 

Sir  hVederick  drove  the  rebels  back  on  their  mountain 
fastnesses  in  the  Matoppo  Hills,  where  they  offered  a 
prolon-ed  resistance  to  his  efforts  to  force  them  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle  in  the  open,  and  so  end  the 
war.  The  rainy  season  approaching,  Sir  Trcderick 
determined  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  winter  quarters 
and  wait  until  the  spring  tor  a  further  advance. 

This  determination,  thou.di  tactically  wise  and  justifi- 
able, was  financially  disastrous  ;  for  the  Chartered 
Company,  who  were  responsible  fot  the  cost  of  the 
campaign,  had  already  suffered  from  the  great  drain 
on  their  resources,  and  were  now  face  to  face  with  a 
probable  addition  of  from  four  to  five  million  pounds 
which  would  be  charged   upon  their  exchequer 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  in  a  ti-ht  place,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  !;ave  the  matter  a  "  big  think." 

"At  length,"  says  Mr.  Hen.man,  "he  evolved  the 
daring  scheme  of  going  into  the  heart  of  the  rebel  country 
in    the    gloomy    recesses     nf    the    Matoppo    Hills,    and 
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there  secit.-  -.vhctlicr  he  di.l  n,.t  .still  possess  .sufficient 
influence  over  the  indiin.is,  oi  chiefs,  wf  the  Alatabclc 
tribe,  t(.  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arm..,  and 
to  submit  to  the  future  domination  of  the  white  man. 

"  To  think  with  Rhodes  is  to  act.  No  sooner  had 
he  mapped  out  this  scheme  and  sketched  in  a  few  of 
the  det.iiis  than  he  made  hi.  way  to  Sir  Frederick 
Carrin-ton's  headquarters  in  Bulawayo,  and  laid  his 
plans  for  the  ending  of  the  war  before  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Alatabeleland  Field  Force.  At  first 
General  Carrington  was  dubious  of  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  and  rather  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  fool- 
hardy one.  which  was  bound  to  result  in  failure,  and 
in  all  probabilit)-  in  the  massacre  of  Rhodes  and  all 
those  who  accompanied  iiim.  In  the  end,  however, 
Rhodes  managed  to  extract  a  promise  from  the  British 
general  that  he  would  refrain  from  moving  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
ul  givir.g  his  scheme  a  trial.  In  giving  his  consent  to 
the  scheme  being  tried.  General  Carrington  wa^,  careful 
to  stipulate  that  no  responsibility  was  to  attach  to  him 
in  the  e\ent  of  the  failure  of  the  mission  and  the 
massacre  of  Rhodes  and  his  followers. 

"  So  soon  as  Rhodes  had  got  this  permi.;sion  he  selected 
his  companions  fov  his  peculiar  undertaking,  and  the 
most  dramatic  and  thrilling  event  in  the  whole  of 
Rhodes's  far  fVcn  uneventful  career  wa.  embarked 
upon.  The  men  he  selected  to  accompany  him  were 
^y-    Mans    Saucr,    Mr.    Johann    Coienbrander,    an    old 
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hunter    in    the    country    who    had   great  influence  with 
the    IVIatabelc    antl    sijokc    their  hiiiguage  fluenti)-,  ami 
who    was    to    act   as    interpreter,  and   Captain   Stent,  a 
correspondent    to    the     Cape     Tdiics,    to    whose    record 
wc    are    really    indebted    for    all    we    know    look   place 
during  the  mission.      Rhodes  himself  absolutely  declines 
to    talk    about   liis    own    achievements  either  in    public 
or    in  private  life.      There    were  only  three  white  men 
with    Rhodes,  and    tl\e    liiile  party  was  completed    b)- 
the  inclusion  of  two  Iricndly   natives  to  act  as  guides. 
"  Rhodes    was    steadfast   in    his    refusal  to  allow  any 
ri'les  or  other  weapons  of  warfare  to  be  taken  with  the 
mission,    and,   though    he    raised    no    objection    to    his 
three  white  comrades  having  loaded  revoivei.,  person- 
ally  he   carried    nothing    more    deadl\-    than    a    small 
riding-whip—     aiduct  reminiscent   of  the  friend   of  his 
early   life    \\\    Bechuanaland,    Colonel    Charles    Gordon. 
IK   likewise  resolutely  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
offer  of  an  armed  escort  which  Sir  Frederick  Carrington 
urged  upon  him,  judging  it  best  to  make  no   outward 
show  of  force  whatever,  but  to  appeal  to  the  chivalrous 
instincts  of  the  Matabele   by  approaching  them   in   an 
entirely  peaceful    manner.     As    events    turned    out,    he 
was  fully  justified   in   following  this  line  of  policy  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  hazardou.--  in   the  ex- 
treme, and  one  false  step  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his 
companions  might  have  easily  proved  fatal  to  them  all. 

"  Having    jiitched    his  camp  near    to    the    Matoppos, 
Rhodes  sent  forwarti  one  of  his  native  guides  to  asccr- 
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tain  the  exact  positio,,  of  .„e  Matabele  chiefs  and  their 
attitude    towards    the    question    of    peace.     The    guide 
found    the    indunas    holding    an    indab..,    and    at    once, 
with   a   boldness  and   an  absence  <,f  fear  which   wa.  as 
commendable  a     it  was  uncommon  in  one  of  his  race, 
approached    the    circle    of    chiefs    and    told    them    0} 
Rhodes's    nearness    to    them    and    his  earnest  desire  to 
put    an  end  to  the  conflict.     The    indunas    listened   in 
silence,    and     some    ominous    murmurings    took    place 
among  the  younger  chiefs  ;  but  the  elder  men   present 
speedily   silenced  this,  and  turning    to    the   guide    told 
him  to  tell  their  old  friend  '  johann  '  (Mr.  Culenbrander) 
that  the>-  would  like  to  see  him.      They  said  they  would 
like  to  see  Mr.   Rhodes  also,   but  did  not  dare  to  hope 
that   he  would  visit  them.     If  he  would  come  to  them, 
however,  he  would  be  vcr>-  welcome,  and  neither  he  nor 
his  companions  would  be  molested  or  harmed  in  any  way. 
"  When  the    guide    returned    to    .he    camp  with  this 
message,    Rhodes,    overjoyed    to    find     that    his    plans 
were    going    so    smoothly,    at    once   made    preparations 
for  moving  forward  to  the  sjiut  which  the  indunas  had 
selected  for  the  meetin^r 

"  This  place  was  a  natural  amphitheatre  among  the 
hills,  with  beetling  walls  of  frowning  granite  risi.rg  on 
every  side  of  it  to  a  height  of  fully  two  hundred  "feet, 
while  the  place  was  further  commanded  b>-  a  large' 
kopje.  \\  hen  Rhodes  and  his  small  band  approached 
the  spot,  the)-  found  both  the  kopje  and  the  surrounding 
ciitfs  literally  covered  with  natives,  and  this  proved  to 
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be  the  rr..>st  ncrxoiH  moment  for  tin.  little  band  of 
white  men.  Even  if  they  relied  implicitly  on  the 
promise  of  the  indunas,  what  guarantee  had  they 
that  the  chiefs  would  be  able  to  restrain  the  younger 
and  more  impetuous  members  of  the  tribe?  The  lea-t 
sign  of  faltering  would  have  meant  instant  death,  how- 
ever :  so  they  moved  briskl>'  forward,  and  waited  for 
the  next  act  in  the  drama. 

"  They  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  a  hastily  improvised 
white  flag  was  hoisted  b)-  the  rebels  on  the  kopje,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  long  procession  of  indunas 
moved  towards  them  in  single  file.  These  native 
chiefs,  comprising  all  the  leading  men  of  the  Mata- 
bele  tribe,  quickly  formed  a  semicircle  around  Rhodes 
and  his  three  companions,  squatting  doun  on  the 
ground,  and  tlie  indaba  or  palaver  was  begun. 

"  The  scene  was  striking, — the  four  white  men,  to 
all  appearance  entirely  unarmed,  surrounded  by  the 
hordes  of  rebel  Matabele,  whose  dark  skins  gleamed 
in  the  sunlight  like  so  much  polished  ebony,  and  on 
whose  hands  the  blood  oi  so  many  cruelly  butchered 
white  men,  women,  and  children  was  scarcely  dry ; 
while  enclosing  them  on  every  side  were  the  sheer 
walls  of  dark  granite,  and  above  the  bright  dazzling  blue 
of  the  tropical  sk\'.      It  was  a  study  lor  a  painter. 

'  The  prcjceedings  opened  with  elaborate  greetings 
between  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  indunas  ;  and  Rhodes 
then,  through  Mr.  Colenbrander,  who  throughout  the 
meeting    stood    at    his    side    and    acted    as    interpreter, 
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asked    the     Matabclc    what    they    desired,    while    Mr 
Colcnbrandcr    on     his    part    urged    the    chiefs    'to    tell 
the.r    troubles  to   Rhodes,  their   father,   who  had  come 
among  them   with   peace    in    his    heart.'     Thus    ur-ed 
the    indunas    recounted  all   the  evils   and    fancied  evils' 
which   the  advent   of  the   white   man    and   the    rule    of 
the    Chartered     Company    had     imposed    upon    them 
Ihcy  had    many    real   grievances   to  ventilate    without 
doubt,  and  Rhodes  listened  to  all  they  said  with  great 
attention,    and    when  the  indunas  had  finished  he'' was 
able    .o   pacify    them    wonderfully.      No    more    native 
pclice,    he    promised,    should    be    set    in  authority  over 
them  ;    and  as  regarded  the  question  of  the  seizin-  of 
then-  cattle,  he  pointed  out  that  it  had  all  along  been 
his    wish,   and    also    that    of  the    British  South  Africa 
Company,  that    only  such   cattle  as  had  actually  been 
the   property  of  the    late  King    Lobcngula   should    be 
taken.     But    he    admitted    that    this    had    been    very 
difficult    to    accomplish,   and    that    the    Native    Com- 
missioners  had   been    at   times   sorely   puzzled    to  de- 
cide which  were  the  king's  cattle  and  which  were  not 
However,  as  the  rinderpest  had  carried  off  practically 
the  whole  of  the  cattle  in  the  country,  it  was  not  much 
good  discussing  this  topic. 

_    "  After  he  had   spoken   on   other   subjects   of  minor 
interest  at  some  length,  Rhodes  embarked  upon  a  line 
of  conduct  which  absolutely  amazed  his   companions 
and   caused  them   to   feel    seriously  alarmed    for  his- 
and   their-safety.     His  eyes  blazing  with   anger,  and 
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with  trembling  lips,  he  turned  on  the  indunas  at  his 
feet  and  attacked  them,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Colcnbrander,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  translate  his  leader's 
remarks,  for  the  cruel  massacres  they  had  committed. 
'  1  do  not  upbraid  you,'  'le  said,  'for  making  war  on 
the  white  men  ;  but  why  did  you  kill  our  women  and 
children  ?  For  that  you  deserve  no  mercy ! '  The 
indunas  made  no  reply  to  this  accusation,  but  bowed 
their  heads  before  the  imperious  white  man  in  meek 
submission.  Rhodes  had  tamed  the  rebellious  IMatabele 
as  completely  as  any  lion-tamer  ever  subjugated  the 
'king  of  beasts.' 

" '  The  past  is  past  and  done  with,'  Rhodes  con- 
tinued after  an  impressive  pause.  '  But  what  of  the 
future  ?  Is  it  to  be  peace  or  war? '  Would  the  natives 
jirefcr  to  go  on  fighting  the  white  man,  whose  numbers 
were  increasing  dail},  or  should  the  struggle  come  to 
an  end  ?  This  was  the  question  on  which  everything 
hung,  and  Rhodes  and  his  companions  awaited  the 
Matabele  reply  with  an  impatience  that  they  could 
hardly  conceal.  The  reply  was  given  by  one  of  the 
oldest  indunas  present,  who  rose  from  his  position  in 
the  semicircle,  raised  a  light  wand  or  stick  above  his 
head,  and  advanced  towards  Rhodes,  saying,  '  See,  this 
is  my  rifle— I  cast  it  at  your  feet'  Repeating  the 
movement,  he  cried,  '  And  this  is  my  spear,  which  I 
likewise  cast  at  your  feet.'  As  he  retired  to  his  place 
once  m.ore  all  the  chiefs  around  set  up  a  loud  cry  of 
assent,  and  the  Matabele  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 


A  Soldier  and  a  Gentleman  j; 

"  Khodcs   co„ld  scarcely  conceal  a  smile  of  ,ri„n,,,h 
..^  I.C  turned  ,„  his  co,„,,a„ions  prior  to  addressing    he 

paced  before  the  indnnas,  in  torse  and  simple  L.ua-c 
"i..ch  they  conM  easily  understand,  ho„.  '  ,  ^oM  be 
neccssar>.  ,r  thcu  all  to  work  together  to  remedy  the 
ravages   wh.ch    the    war   had    brought   about,    and    to 

rcvcnt     the    fa.nine    with    which     the     country    was 

threatened    owing  to  no  crops  having  been  sown  that 

--   and  the    killing  of  the  cattle  by  the  rindcrpesL 

c  v,ould  reman,  at   Bulawajo,  he  told  the,„,  so  that 
they   might   come    to   hi,„   and    consult    him   on    any 

mculttes  wluch  might  arise.     \V-hen  he  had  fi„ishoc[ 
he   ,nci,M,as   on   their   part   assured    him    that    nei.he 

t  0  -r  was  finally  at  an  end,  and  they  promised  not 

1<J  nght  again. 

"Khodes   and   his   comrades    then    took    leave    and 
.-pared  to  return  to  their  ca.np  amid  the  .oisy  salu 

tations  of  the    ^^t^K,.),.  •  ,  'uisy  saiu- 

-  ,i.  really  ::;th'^i;;:^i-r  --,:-!: 

°     ,     ,TL     "'  '"   '"=  """""  °f  Ws  own  thoughts 
"  h,eh  lasted  the  whole  of  the  journc)-." 
As  Wilton  puts  it  ; 

I'eace  hath  I,cr  viti„„es 
ft"  less  reuoivri'd  tjiau  war  ^ 
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ami  m  m\-  times  in  tile  crises  (jf  the  wnrl  's  histmy 
mi;^fht  have  inadc  war  uni!cccs-ai\-  if  her  s[)irit  had 
not  Ikcii  scared  by  tlic  clash  of  arnii  and 

Rattle's  innfjtiilicciitly  strrii  array! 

\\  illiain  I'cnn  went  te)  America  without  cantKMi  and 
sword,  and  with  the  determination  t<  i  meet  the  Indians 
with  truth  and  kinchies.s.  He  boui^ht  their  hmd  and 
paid  for  it.  lie  made  a  treat}-  with  them  and  observed 
it.  On  one  occasion  he  wanted  to  procure  more  land 
and  made  overtures  for  its  purchase.  1  he  Indians 
replied  that  they  did  not  want  to  part  with  the  land; 
but  to  please  their  father  Onas,  as  the)-  called  Penn, 
they  would  let  him  ha\c  s(jmc,  agreeing  that  for 
certain  English  goods  he  shcjuld  h.ive  as  much  land 
as  a  )-oung  man  could  travel  round  in  one  day.  The 
result  was  unsatisfacteir)-  to  the  Indians,  who  protested 
th"'^  'white  brother  make  a  big  walk,"  whereupon  some 
ot  I'cnn's  commissioners  began  to  talk  about  compelling 
them  to  abide  by  their  bargain.  "  Ccjmpel  ? "  said  Penn. 
"  I  low  can  you  compel  without  bloodshed  ?  "  Fenn  then 
asked  the  Indians  how  much  more  in  English  good.s 
would  satisfy  them,  and  the  price  was  nanied  and 
paid.  When  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  pressed 
for  orovisions  and  none  could  be  ')btained  from  other 
settlements,  it  was  the  Indians  who  supplied  them  with 
food.  The  naine  of  good  father  Onas  had  a  magic 
in  it  for  many  )  ears  after  h_  was  dead. 


THE    SAVIOUR    OF    LIAO-WANG 


I 


TOLD  BY  .MR.   If    j    \\  1  IK  ;i  lAM 
ll'iir    Cuires/onilciit 

CAN  tell   \   .u  ,1  story  that  no  man   actually  saw, 
for  it   is  the   talc   (jf  a   white   man   chjin-  a  fine 
tliin,:^-  alone." 

Mr.  Whi-ham  ucnt  throu-h  the  Cuban  War.  earned 
fame  throughout  the  Empire  by  his  brilliant  letters 
to  riic  Monti, lo-  Post  (luring  the  South  African  War, 
.'uid  by  his  work  I'hc  Persian  Probleui.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  travelled  all  over  the  world,  dwelt  long 
in  the  remote  places  of  the  earth,  and  lias  acquired  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  East. 

"  It  happened  when  I  was  in  China,  just  after  the 
Boxers  had  torn  up  the  Manchurian  Railway,  and  were 
pla)ing  hanky-panky  with  law  and  order.  The  Russians 
had  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing,  and  they  did  it  in  their 
usual  fa.shion  by  marching  from  city  to  city,  destroying 
and  looting  as  they  went.  On  these  expeditions  they 
generally  got  a  Protestant  missionary  to  go  with  them 
—in  most  cases  a  Scotchman  or  an  Englishman— to 
act   as   interpreters. 

"  ihe    missionaries   for   their   part   were  glad  enough 
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to  j^'o,  ill  the  liopc  i)f  checkinir  in  some  measure  the 
frii^htful  excesses  of  the  Kussi.ui  soldier)'. 

"Well,  in  most  cases  the  cities  ami  \  ill,i;,;fs  laid 
down  tluir  arms  without  a  murmur,  and  waited  for 
the  Ru-'ians  in  walk  o\cr  them.  Hnl  at  Liao-wani; 
somcthiii;,;  happenetl. 

"  Tiie  Russians  marclied  up  to  t!ic;4atcs — it  is  a  prctt\' 
consitlerable  town— and  were  just  about  to  enter,  when 
the  Hoxers  opened  fire  upon  tlicm. 

"  Imas^ine  the  Muscovites'  indiL,niati(in.  The  arm)-  was 
witlulrawn,  the  batteries  were  t^ot  out,  and  the  L^enera! 
w,is  just  j^oing  to  smash  uji  the  city,  wlien  the  Scotch 
missionar)',  T)r.  W'estualer,  approached  the  t^eneral, 
and  asked  for  a  moment's  truce. 

"'I  undertake,'  he  saitl,  'to  enter  the  city  and  to 
induce  it  to  surrender  without  a  shot  being  fired — 
on  one  condition.'  'Which  is?'  "That  there  shall  be 
no  ravishii'g  and  no  looting — none  whatever.' 

"  The  general  yielded,  and,  inounting  his  i)on)'.  Dr. 
W'estwater  rode  forward  to  the  city  alone. 

"  Now,  when  )-ou  consider  that  tiie  cit)-  was  full  of 
Boxers,  you  will  realise  that  it  was  a  pretty  consider- 
able act  of  courage  for  a  missionary — (^f  all  men — 
to  ride  unarmed  through  those  seething  streets.  This 
was  what  Westwater  did. 

"  When  he  arrived,  he  could  find  no  one  in  authorit)'. 
The  city  was  a  roaring  hive  of  armed  Boxers,  muskets 
peeping  from  roof  and  window,  and  the  streets  ringing 
with  the  noise  of  arms. 
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"  Westuatrr  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  ar-uo  or 
discuss  matters  with  these  frantic  creatures,  an. I  m, 
made  Iiis  chTfiniU  way  towards  the  missionary  quarlcrs. 
There  he  was  fortunate-  cnoii-^rh  to  find  a  Chiistian 
convert,  who  conducted  him  to  a  ])lacc  where  the 
Merchant  Guild  were  holdin;^^  a  sort  of  cabinet  council. 
VVestwatcr  explained  matters,  appealed  to  the  citi/ens 
tn  avoid  bloodshed,  and  pledf^cd  his  word  that  iicitlier 
raxishint^  nor  lootinrr  should  mark  tlie  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  their  city.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  he 
rode  quictl\-  back  on  his  pony  to  the  Russian  ^rcnera!. 

"Strangely  enough,  the  Russian  promise  was  ke[)t. 
The  fjencral  was  an  awful  brute— as  bad  as  he  ci.uM 
be  ;  but  Wcstwatcr's  action  seemed  to  impress  him, 
and  his  orders  were  very  thorouj^'h  on  this  head. 
Durinc:  their  occupation  of  Liao-wan.L(  not  a  sinidc 
])atrol  was  allowed  to  go  about  the  cit\-  without  an 
officer -you  cannot  trust  a  Russian  non-commissioned 
officer  as  you  can  one  in  the  Biitidi  ,irmy  ;  and  the 
result  was  the  amazing  record  of  no  single  instance 
of  crime. 

"  Westwater's  gallant  action,  too,  impressed  even  the 
Boxers.  They  named  him  the  Saviour  of  Liao-wang  ; 
and  when,  some  months  later,  he  took  his  departure  for 
home,  he  was  made  the  honoured  guest  of  extra- 
ordinary banquets,  and  was  accompanied  to  the  rail- 
way station  by  all  the  grateful  citizens,  half  of  them 
waving  nags  and  half  of  them  banging  music  .1 
instruments." 
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Mr.  W'hi^'ham  cnncludcd  the  conversation  1)\-  telling' 
an  cxtraorilinarily  pretty  story,  apropos  of  tlic  tlicory 
that  no  fhinainan  can  c\cr  become  a  Christian  because 
of  the  national  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  for^'ivcncss. 

A  Chinainan  was  shot  b>'  a  Cossack,  and  as  lie  la\' 
on  his  (iyin^'-bod  a  s(]iiad  (jf  Tossack .  was  marchrd 
lip  before  him  that  he  mi^ht  identify  his  murderer. 
"  i  am  d\'ing,"  he  said  :  "  what  does  it  matter?  "  "  lUit," 
^'d  the  ftffkcr,  "  we  arc  not  ^oin;^'  to  kill  your 
assailant  wc  arc  onl\-  ^"inj^r  to  punish  him,  so  that 
he  shall  not  kill  any  more  of  y(;ur  people."  The  d>'in;4 
Chinaman  opened  weary  eyes,  and  made  answer, 
"When  he  kn<nvs  that  I  have  forj^ivcn  him,  he  will 
not  kill  acrain." 


HOW   VICE-ADMIRAL   SIR    ARTHUR 

KNYVET  WILSON.  V C.  BOXED  THE 

FUZZY-WUZZIES  AT   EL  TEB 

TOLD    HY    MR.    I  RANK    SCUDAMoRK 
"Times'  Cortcspondcnl  zoith  the  Expeilition 

WI  ll'".N  a  inaii  has  been  ihroiinrh  eii^Iitccii  campai'^iis 
witli  tn-ops  1)1"  (.liffLTcnt  natioiialilie,^,  and 
has  taken  part  in  tueiit\-scvcii  pitched  battles,  not 
to  mention  skirmishes  and  reconnaissances,  >evc:ial 
rc\oliitions  and  a  few  massacres,  it  has,  as  may  be 
supposed,  been  his  privile.i^e  and  priilc  to  sec  enacted 
many  deeds  of  brilliant  bravery  and  deliberate  self- 
sacrifice,  and  to  be  witness  of  many  instances  of  luLjh 
courage  and  noble  devotion,  long  sustained  in  cold 
blood  and  loneliness,  and  without  any  of  the  S(juI-firinL; 
stimulants  of  battle  and  poignant  circumstance. 

Into  the  question  of  what  should  be  held  to  be 
the  highest  form  of  bravery  I  need  not  enter 
here.  I  have  seen  many  acts  of  individual  bravery 
the  line  between  which  is  .so  finely  drawn  that  differen- 
tiation is  well-nigh  impossible. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  act  of  an  Ottoman  soldier  which 
I  witnessed  during  the  final  advance  of  Shevket  Pasha's 
army  to  the  relief  of  Plevna  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 
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The  occasion  was  but  a  skirmish  between  the  advanced 
guard  c"  Turkish  Infantry  and  a  bodj-  of  Cossacks, 
and  the  scene  was  a  grassy  slope  rising  from  a  ditch 
beside  the  road. 

The  Turks  had  mounted  the  slope,  when  the  Cossacks 
in  number  appeared  on  its  crest,  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  which  drove  them  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  ditch. 
And  in  this  retreat— it  was  a  matter  of  twenty  yards 
maybe— three  of  the  Turks  had  fallen,  two  were  killed, 
the  third  living  but  wholly  helpless. 

Into  this  writhing  figure  the  Cossacks  fired  once  and 
twice.  And  iiun  from  the  ditch  leapt  the  ombashi 
of  the  Moslems,  and,  rushing  up  the  .slope,  threw  himself 
between  his  comrade  and  those  murderous  muzzles, 
and  thus  pushed  the  prostrate  man  down  the  grassy 
sward  to  shelter. 

What  became  of  this  obscure  hero  I  know  not,  but 
surely  here  was  an  act  of  gallantry  of  no  mean  order. 

Again,  another  case,  and  one  that  comes  nearer  home 
to  us  than  the  act  of  an  unknown  Moslem. 

Early  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Eg\-ptian  army 
a  mutiny  broke  out  in  one  of  its  battalions,  fl  abstain 
from  mentioning  which,  or  the  time  or  place,  in  order 
to  avoid  casting  a  slur  on  that  now  magnificent  force.) 

Bimba.shi  Grant  (son  of  Sir  Patrick,  of  glorious 
memory)  was  the  English  officer  in  charge.  A  nu.nber  of 
the  mutineers  with  their  arms  and  ammunition  had  taken 
shelter  in  a  mud  hut  -a  building,  like  all  such  in  Egypt, 
with  no  window,  walls  two  feet  thick,  and  a  low  door- 
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way.  When  summoned  to  surrender  they  replied  only 
with  bullets.  But  when  Mr.  Grant,  revolver  in  hand, 
entered  the  hut,  shot  one  or  more  of  those  within^ 
and  so  cowed  and  reduced  to  submission  the  others, 
the  mutiny,  which  had  till  then  held  ominous  prospects^ 
was  at  once  at  an  end. 

What  also  should  be  said  of  the  following  as  an 
act  of  courage  of  a  different  order  ? 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  ill-fated  Gordon  Relief 
Expedition,  when  there  was  question  of  hauling  some 
paddle-wheel  steamers  through  the  Bab-el-Kebir  or  great 
gate  of  the  Second  Cataract. 

The    Nile   had    been   slow  to  rise  that  summer,  but 
when    the   spate   came   the   mighty   river   hurled  itself 
through   its   rocky   confines   with  a   fury  and  violence 
almost  terrible  to   behold.     The  Cataract  is  harnessed 
now,  as  we  know,  but  in  those  days  there  was  a  danger 
zone  in  its  course  several  miles  long  where  the  channel 
was   constantly   broken    by  great  snags  of  black  rock, 
against  which  the  racing  water  boiled  and  surged  amid 
clouds  of  golden  spray.     It  seemed,  indeed,  impossible 
that    any   vessel    might    fray   a    passage    through    the 
tortuous  fairway,  and   Sir   Evelyn    Wood  (who    was  in 
command),  feared  that  in  the  most  dangerous  place  of 
all  there  was  not  sufficient  water  for  the  needed  draught. 
Not  so,  however,  Koki,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Cataracts, 
who   voucd    stoutly    that   on  such  a  Hay  (and    neither 
before     nor     after)    the    depth     would    suffice.       And 
finall)-  to   allay  Sir  Evelyn's  doubts  the  old  man  said 
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he  would  gh-e  him  proof.  \Vc  were  at  the  tip.  on  a 
loft>'  rock  that  I1U115;  out  far  over  tlie  turbulent  waters. 
We  knew  not  the  Sheikh's  purpose,  but  of  a  sudden 
he  seized  a  .i;reat  mass  of  sionc,  and  holding  it  high 
above  his  head  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  en  ;,  leapt 
feet  forward  and  straight  as  a  rocket-stick  into  the 
raging  tide.  When  two  hours  later  he  returned  to  us 
(he  was  carried  far  down  stream,  and  who  knows  how 
he  survived  ?),  Sir  Evelyn  felt  well  able  to  believe  his 
assurance  that  the  depth  was  ample  for  all  purposes. 

But  as  the  years  slip  by  in  retrospect,  the  instances 
of  noble  and  daring  deeds  that  I  have  seen  so  multiply 
in  memory,  that  almost  I  could  with  ease  fill  pages 
with  their  narration.  The  space  assigned  me,  however, 
is  naturally  limited,  and  I  must  give  but  one  other 
example  of  bravery  in  its  highest  form  before  telling  the 
story  of  that  which  I  have  decided  as  ///<•  l>raz'est  deed. 

It  was  in  Er/.eroum,  in  Armenian  Kurdistan,  where 
throughout  ten  and  a  half  terrible  months  I  travelled 
and  chronicled  fagainst  the  direct  orders  of  the  Sultan) 
for  the  Dcv7y  A'ews,  tie  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
oppressed  and  tortured  Armenians 

In  Erzeroum  we  were  but  tvventy-seven  luu'opeans,  of 
whom  fifteen  were  young  children,  while  of  the  adults 
the  majority  were  consular  officials. 

One  man  there  was,  however,  who  had  not  only 
no  protective  official  status,  but  whose  \ery  calling  ami 
sympathies  made  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  the 
great    bulk    of  the    fifty    thousand    Kurds    and    Turks, 
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who  with  some  fifteen  thousand  Armenians,  made  up 
the  restive  population  of  this  wild  Asiatic  highland 
town.  All  through  the  long  winter  and  the  dreadful 
months  while  we  waited  for  the  massacre  that  we  knew 
grew  daily  nearer,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  American 
missionary,  went  about  his  work  of  helpfulness,  aiding 
and  protecting  by  every  means  in  his  power  innocent 
accused  persons  whose  only  crime  was  to  be  Armenian, 
and  this,  in  the  teeth  of  such  daily  threats  against  the 
lives  of  him  and  his,  as  gave  no  slight  difficulty  to  the 
Turkish  Governor  of  the  Province  to  keep  him  alive. 

When  the  dread  day  was  very  near  iMr.  Chambers 
confided  to  me  that  he  had  fought  a  battle  with  him- 
self which,  he  said  quietly,  he  had  won.  He  had 
debated  whether  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Governor, 
and  if  he  would  not  go  himself,  at  least  send  his  wife 
and  two  young  children  into  safety  in  the  capital. 
"But,"  he  said  simply,  "should  I  do  so,  the  hapless 
Armenians  would  at  once  believe  that  the  day  of 
their  s'aughter  was  upon  them,  and  this  would  of  a 
surety  precipitate  the  event." 

They  stayed  therefore,  and  when  the  expected  day 
arrived  and  the  Armenians  were  being  shot  and  cut 
down  in  every  street,  and  tumbrils  following  the  murder- 
ing bands  collected  the  slain  to  heap  them  by 
hundreds  in  the  ci^urchyard,  Air.  Chambers  flung  open 
the  doors  of  his  Mission  House— happily,  a  massive 
stone  building— and  standing  on  his  balcony,  with  a 
Winchester    rifle    in    his    hands    and    anoUor   loaded 
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behind  him,  kept  off  the  coward  mob  while  such 
fugitives  as  might  staggered  exhausted  or  wounded  into 
the  safe  shelter  of  his  hall.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
said  he  saved  the  lives  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  persons. 

But  to  the  hero  of  my  paper— the  hero,  as  I  have 
said,  pay  excellence.  The  English  battle  of  El  Teb  was 
fought  on  February  29,  1884,  little  better  than  three 
weeks  after  the  terrible  massacre  of  General  Valentine 
Baker's  ill-fated  army.  We  marched  out  to  the  fight 
over  the  same  ground  that  we  had  covered  (thosc^of 
us  who  survived),  when  we  moved  to  our  destruction 
on  the  4th.  It  was  indeed  only  by  deft  guidance  that 
Sir  Gerald  Graham  avoided  marching  his  men  right 
upo:;  that  ghastly  heap  of  rotting  corpses  that  had 
been  Baker's  square. 

Mr  Bennet  Burleigh  and  I,  who  rode  until  the  battle 
began  with  the  loth  and  19th  Hussars,  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  was  the  Infantry  brigade,  and  had  feasted 
our  fill  on  horrors  almost  before  we  got  into  touch  with 
the  enemy.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  We  had 
every  expectation  of  a  long  and  fiercely  contested  fight, 
for  the  Arabs  were  glutted  with  victory,  filled  with 
prospective  contempt  of  us,  and  firmly  confident  in 
Osman  Digna's  promise  that  they  should  drive  us 
into  the  sea. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  our  expectations  were  amply 
justified,  and  that  our  brave,  indomitable  enemy  gave 
us— as  the  phrase  goes— our  bellyful  of  fighting,  b  Jore 
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he  drew  the  shattered  rcmnHiits  of  his  great  army, 
some  fifteen  thousand  men,  sullenly  away  to  the 
sheltering  hills.  We  sought  to  turn  his  position  and 
to  take  him  in  rear,  the  slope  up  to  his  three  fortified 
works  (armed,  by  the  way,  with  Baker's  guns)  being 
easier  on  that  side  than  for  front  attack,  a  manceuvre 
which,  being  unprepared  for,  he  qualified  as  ungentle- 
manly,  and  not  what  he  had  expected  of  us.  Yet 
our  tactics  when  they  realised  them  were  far  from 
disconcerting  these  brave  Arabs.  They  merely  sent 
off  swift  camel-men  to  the  foot-hills  for  reinforcements, 
who  came  rushing  forward  eager  for  battle  in  their 
thousands,  and  when  these  had  fallen  or  had  crept  away 
disabled,  there  were  yet  others  to  take  their  places. 

We  had,  however,  all  our  work  cut  out  for  us  to 
resist  the  reiterated  mad  rushes  of  these  frenzl'^d  fanatics, 
who,  with  that  unerring  instinct  of  the  great  carnivore, 
took  full  advantage  of  every  scrap  of  cover  in  the 
broken  ground  until,  when  but  a  short  distance  from 
us,  they  rose  en  masse  to  hurl  themselves  with  incredible 
swiftness  upon  front  or  flank. 

Captain  Wilson,  of  H.M.S.  Hecla  (as  the  Admiral 
then  was),  was  a  volunteer  on  this  occasion,  and  en- 
joyed from  this  cause  a  freedom  of  movement  that 
could  nut  have  been  his  had  he  been  in  command 
of  men  ;  a  freedom  by  which,  by  the  way,  he  profited 
in  the  fullest  sense.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
If  he  gained  the  V.C  once  at  El  Teb  he  earned  it 
half-a-dozen  times. 
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Our  advance  was  of  course  very   slow,    and    across 
very  difficult  ground  intersected  by  natural  gullies  and 
small    khors,    as    well    as   by  long  ditches   dug   by  the 
Hadendowa  to  screen   their  riflemen,  and  all  the  time 
the  enemy   had  the  advantage  of   position,  being   well 
above  us  on   the  rugged  slope   and   able    therefore    to 
reach  us  with  their  fire,  while  themselves  under  cover 
massed  for  one  after  another  of  their  desperate  charges. 
In  these,  not  once  but  several  times,  they  broke  through 
our    front    ranks    at    one    point   or   another    b>'   sheer 
weight  of  numbers  and  fury  of  onslaught,  and  on  these 
occasions  Captain  Wilson   proved  again  and  again  the 
mettle  of  which  he  was  made,  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  could  grasp  a  situation,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
could  meet  and  aid  others  to  meet  it, 

During  the  great  part  of  the  action  I  was  beside 
Admiral  Sir  William  Hewitt,  who  had  found  himself 
unable  to  resist  playing  truant  from  his  command 
when  a  fight  was  toward,  and  I  can  well  remember 
the  delighted  exclamations,  as  also  the  vehement 
language,  with  which  Sir  William  saw  Captain  Wilson 
dash  sword  in  hand  to  one  point  or  another  of  the  line 
when  the  menace  of  the  moment  seemed  greatest. 

"There    goes   Wilson    again!"    Sir   William    would 
roar,    while     struggling    frantically    to    sit    his    horse, 

which  was  not  easy  to  him  :    "  d n  the   man  !  he's 

bound  to  get  killed,   he's   looking   for  it  everywhere." 
And,  indeed,  it  seemed  that   he  was,  several   times 
before  his  great  opportunity  came. 
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This  was  towards  the  end  of  a  long  fight.  VVc 
had  already  taken  one  of  the  rebel  positions,  and  had 
cleared  several  Ion-  trenches  of  spear  and  rifle  men 
who  frequently  lay  "do-go"  until  we  came  actually 
upon  them,  and  succeeded  in  doing  us  no  little  injury 
even  in  their  death-throes. 

It  was  at  the  second  works,  which  our  leadin-  line, 
(a  company  of  marines)  at  this  point  were  abo'ut  to 
enter  with  a  cheer,  when  a  horde  of  Arabs  (who  had 
lain  perdu  behind  the  mud  walls)  leapt  to  their  feet, 
and  with  a  frenzied  yell  dashed  upon  us. 

The  attack  was  so  fierce  and  so  sudden  that  our 
men  could  but  give  way  a  {^^x  yards  before  the  press 
of  the  onslaught,  and  as  it  chanced,  a  marine,  who 
must,  I  think  (thou-h  this  I  did  not  see),  have  been 
knocked  down,  remained  some  yards  in  front  of  us 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  the  enemy.  Possibly  he 
had  been  dazed,  but,  quickly  recovering,  he  clubbed 
his  rillc  and  strove  like  a  man  to  acquit  himself.  His 
chance,  however,  was  practically  nil,  for  the  Arabs 
quick  to  see  a  foe  at  their  mercy,  leapt  from  all 
sides  to  attack  him,   like  kites  at  a   dying  sheep 

And  now  was  Wilsons  chance.  He  saw  and  realised 
before  any  one,  and  instantly  dashed  through  the  formin- 
lines  and  was  among  the  Arabs.  It  all  took  less  time 
to  act  than  it  does  to  tell,  but  I  noticed  five  brawny 
warriors  fall  to  his  sword  thrusts  before  it  broke  in 
the  body  of  one  of  them,  and  then,  gripping  the  hilt 
he   boxed    with   it    to   such   good   purpose   that   when 
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afterwards  I  rrJanccd  at  liis  opponents  as  wc  rode 
forward  I  coulii  note  bnikcii  faces  and  skulls  battered 
in  where  lliat  deadl)'  hilt   had    made  its  maik. 

How  Captain  Wilson  escaped  vhh  his  life  a-ainst 
such  odds  as  he  had  tackled  is  known  ccrtainlj-  not 
to  himself,  but  cjid}-  to  the  Provideni  c  that  has  reserved 
him  for  the  great  employs  he  has  held  and  is  holding, 
and  the  good  work  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in  his 
country's  service.  Even  as  it  was,  he  ditl  not  emerge 
unscathed  from  that  unequal  contest,  fjr  a  blow  with 
,1  two-handed  sword  cleft  his  helmet,  and  but  that 
the  dealer  of  it  died  practically  as  it  fell,  must  have 
split  his  skull,  which,  as  it  was,  received  a  nasty  gash 
only. 

As  I  recall  the  occurrence  I  seem  to  sec  again  Captain 
Wilson — a  slight,  small  man  (if  m\-  memory  serves), 
of  physique  inclining  to  the  delicate  rather  than  the 
reverse — flashing  like  a  flame  or  like  the  gleam  of 
his  own  weapon  in  the  midst  of  thai  cloud  of  dark 
and  blood-lustful  savagery ;  now  complctel)-  hidden 
by  towering  bodies  of  his  foes,  yet  instantl>-  emerging 
once  again  with  at  least  one  cnem\'  the  less  to  contend 
with. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  Admiral  Sir  Arthur 
Wilson  since  the  days  of  the  '84  campaign  in  the 
Eastern  Soudan,  but  the  picture  of  him  as  he  earned 
at  El  Teb  the  most  ci/vctcd  honour  this  country 
has  to  bestow  has  remained  vivid  in  my  mind 
until  now. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  EL  TEB 

DKSCKIHKD    BY    MR.    FRAXK    SCUDAMlJRfc: 
"  Times ''  Conrsfhindciit 

A    T  the  time  of  which    I   am  uritin.^,  it  must  be  rc- 
1   \^     mcmbercd  that  we  knew  h'ttle  o.    „othin^r  of  the 
fightm,^  quaHties  of  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Soudan 
^    The    ILzdcrnhn^a   had    not   yet   chained   the   name  of 

Fn,zy.]Vuz,yr  by  which  he  uill  nou-  be  known  for  all 
t.me.  We  had  not  found  out.  and  Kipling  had  not 
chronicled  the  fact,  that 

When    e's   oppitr  in  an'  out  among  the  brsh 
^\ith  'is  coffin  'eaded  shield  an'  shovel-sneir 

An  'apjn-  day  with   Fuzzy  on  the  rush 
AVill  last  an  'enlthy  Tommy  for  a  year; 

and  we  had  not  learned  to  respect  the  fighting  qualities 
we  had  not  tested  and  of  which  wc  were  una^^•are 

To  those  who  had  dealings  with  him-thc  Kuropc.an 
traders  of  Suakim  (on  the  Red  Sea  Coast)  and  Khartoum 
Sennaar  and  Kordofan-he  was  the  willing  speedy' 
earner  of  their  goods  and  of  their  m.n.ys,  and  his 
outbreak  m  ,883  came  upon  his  patrons  as  a  surpr.e  " 
Of  cou,-se  there  were  contributory  causes,  aparc  from 
that  fanat.csm  which  ever  since  the  dawn  of  Islam  had 
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been  wont  from  time  \o  time  U>  kindle  as  swiftly, 
and  Id  burn  .is  fiercely,  as  any  rick  fire  ;  but  it  is 
prnbal.le  that  without  the  incitement  and  supiiort  of 
this  wild  rclii^ious  ardour,  the  "  I'u/./.y-Wuzzies  "  would 
have  continued  to  bear  uncomplainin;^  with  the  ri-ours 
of  the  tax  s)Stem  then  in  vo-^uc,  which  was  their 
bitterest  iirden.  Be  tliat  as  it  may,  early  in  '83, 
under  the  promptini,^s  of  the  renowned  Osman  Ditnia, 
their  kinsman  and  leader,  they  broke  into  sudden  revolt, 
killed  several  tax  collectors,  and  when  he,  knowin'^^ 
them  well,  rode  out  to  expostulate  with  them,  murdered 
also  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Moncrieff 

Once  .started,  the  flames  spread  fast  and  far,  so  that 
even  before  the  news  of  the  terrible  disaster  to  General 
Hicks  and  his  army  of  eleven  thousand  slaughtered 
souls  at  Rabat,  in  the  far  Soudan,  had  reached  Cairo, 
the  wl-ole  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  littoral  of  the 
Red  Sea  were  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Khedival 
authority,  and  had  surrounded  and  were  besieging  all 
the  garrison  towns— Tokar,  Sinkat,  and  others. 

These  few  words  of  preliminary  show  why  it  was 
that  General  Valentine  Baker  Pasha,  with  a  force  of 
the  newly  organised  gendarmerie  (of  which  he  had 
been  given  the  command  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Arabic  rebellion),  was  dispatched  in  November,  1883, 
to  Suakim,  to  subdue  the  turbulent  tribes  and  relieve 
the  beleaguered  garrisons.  INIr.  Melton  Prior,  of  T/ie 
Illustrated  London  News,  M-.  Cameron,  of  The  Standard, 
(he  was  killed  later  at  Abu  Klea,  in  the  desert  column 
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fiL;htingj.    IMr.    Macdunald,   of    /'//(•    Daily    News   (who 
afterwards   represented   that   paper    in    I'aris),  and    the 
present  writer,  accompanied  the  I'ashi  as  correspontients. 
The    force    ^iven    to    (jcneral     Baker    for    the    very 
onerous  task — as  it  turned  out— assigned  to  him,  was, 
it    ma}'  be   said   at    once,   wholly  inadequate,    alike   as 
to    number,    composition,   and    traininj^^.       Two   of  the 
component   battalions  had,   to  be  sure,  tkd  before  our 
onslaught  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  but  this  was  their  sole  claim 
to  distinction,   while   the   remainder  of  the  little  army 
was    for   the   most   part   a    mere    rabble   of  Soudanese 
Bazin;4ers— or  slave  soldiers— exxellent  material,  as  has 
since  been  amply  proved,  but  in  this  case  just  a  wild, 
brave    mob    of   ignorant    savages,    without    training   or 
discipline   of  any   sort,   and    in    many   cases    without 
even   an}^   knowledge   of   Arabic.     General    Baker  had 
also  a  force  of  I'Lgyptian  cavalry— two  hundred  Turkish 
cavalry  under  xMajor  Douglas  Giles  (9th  Scind   Horse), 
and   a   body  of   four  hundred   Turkish  infantry,  under 
that  splendid  young   officer   Youesuf    Taier   Woy,  born 
of  an  Irish  mrrher,  and  who  had  graduated  in  the   Irish 
Constabulary.     (This  force  was  destroy.   1    to   a   man.; 
This  "  ragged  "  army  was  officered  in  the  main  by  natives, 
but   some    hundred    and   fifty  Europeans  (French  and 
Italian  chiefly;  had  f(jllowed  Baker's  forfmes,  together 
with  some    twenty   Englishmen,    who  included  Colonel 
Sartorius,  Captains  Fitzroy  Hay  (now  Earl  of  Kinnoul) 
and  I  [arve>-.  of  the  Black  Watch,  Lieutenant  Forestier- 
Walker,  Maurice  Bey,  Captain    Watkins,   Dr.    Almond 
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Leslie,  riooti.ill  15c>'  'afterwards  private  secretary  to  the 
Khedive;,  w  ilh  Lieutenants  Maxwell  and  Kiiltr.  I'"rtd 
lUirna'iy,  a  firm  friend  of  Jiakcr's,  aeconipanied  the 
expedition  as  the  f^eneral's  guest. 

Some  little  time  was  spent  in  fruitless  ne;^'otiati()ns 
with  lie.uli  of  tribes,  while  stores  and  men  were  l)eing 
landed  at  Suakim,  but  the  news  from  the  far  Soud.in 
•^rew  ilan^,  nujie  ;^Mave,  the  demeanour  of  the  so-called 
fiiendl}'  Arab  population  of  the  town  more  hostile,  and 
the  nij^htl}'  attacks  of  the  tribes  on  the  camp  more  bold 
and  harassing,  until  at  length  the  news  of  .he  fall  of 
Sinkat  and  the  annihilation  of  all  within  it,  and  the 
frenzied  appeals  from  the  'J"(»kar  people  to  save  them 
from  a  worse  fate,  determined  Hakcr,  '11-preparcd  though 
he  was,  to  attempt  their  relief 

Tokar  is  some  sixty-five  miles  south-west  o{  Suakim, 
and  is  best  ap[)roached  from  Trinkitat,  a  point  on  the 
coast  fr(;m  which  it  is  some  twenty  odd  miles  distant, 
while  nigh  mid-w  ay  lie  th.c  wells  of  El  Teb,  a  convenient 
watering-place. 

To  Trinkitat,  therefenc,  the  force  was  conve}ed  by 
such  transport  as  availed,  and  a  few  days  were  spent  in 
bridging,  with  a  causeway  f)f  bales  of  hay,  sacks  of  sand 
and  rubble,  and  lengths  of  planking,  the  wide  morass 
that  on  all  this  coast  divides  the  strip  of  coral  shore 
from  the  mainland.  By  February  3,  however,  all  was 
ready  for  the  advance,  a  mud  fort  armed  with  four  guns 
had  been  built  at  the  land  end  of  the  causeway,  and  a 
final  ultimatum  ha'i  been  sent  to  Osman  Digna  demand- 
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ing  surrender  and  free  passai^c  \>y  the  \\c\U,  to  which 
til, it  \v<.rlli\  h.icl  sconifully  replied  b>'  repeated  volleys 
( 'f  niii-ketry. 

Atd.iuii  (Ml  the  4th,  the  forces  paraded  and  moved 
off  without  lov,  of  time  and  thnni^di  a  sandy  country, 
dotted  with  loose  scrub  breast  hii;h,  which,  sparse  at 
first,  ^Mcw  denser  as  ue  advanced.  Thf  infaiury  were 
in  ceheloi)  of  b.ittalM.ns,  the  lv_;\]>tian  rivalry  formed 
a  cloud  in  a  s.-niicirclc  about  our  front  at  the  usual 
distance,  while  between  them  and  the  infantry,  some 
half  a  mile  ahead,  rode  the  -cneral  with  his  staff  and 
the  correspondents,  Ivivin^^  as  an  escort  Major  Giles 
and  his  Turkish    Horse. 

It  was  a  -lorit.us  mornin;^^  and  rain  ha'-inij  fallen 
durini;  the  ni-ht,  we  were  free  from  th.e  dust-storm 
that  ra:^^es  coinmonl)-  in  this  district  nine  months 
throu-huut  the  \ear,  and  with  our  j^lasses  could  sweep 
the  coantry  for  miles  around  us.  As  I  nave  said, 
the  "Fuzzy"  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  us,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ima-ine  a  more  joyous  and  con- 
fident band  of  persons  than  we  were  as  wc  set  ,.ut 
for  what  we  i;aily  spoke  of  as  "  a  picnic  to  Teb."  For 
this  event,  indeed,  we  had  even  i)reparcd  luncheon 
baskets,  uith  champa-ne  and  other  dainties.  I  have 
ollcii  woiKk.xd  since  what  our  conquerors  thou<,fht  of 
those  foaming;  b<-ltlcs  when  they  tried  them. 

I'or  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  we  saw  no  sign  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  our  lenses  traced  a  glint  of  steel 
away  ahead,  and  soon  we  could  perceive  i  l.qrrr-  fnrre 
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of  camcl-mcn,  whose  object  seemed  to  be  to  turn  our 
right  flank  beyond  them  ;  ai;ain,  'p  our  direct  front, 
\vc  could  distinguish  a  lon;^  line  of  spcarsmcn  crowning 
a  low  elevation.  The  general  ordered  up  a  gun  and 
\vc  threw  some  dozen  shells  against  this  line  of  men, 
who  disappeared,  and  then,  as  the  camcl-mcn  advanced 
apace  on  our  flank,  the  order  was  given  to  Major 
Giles  to  head  off.  I  was  chatting  with  the  major  at 
the  time,  and  as  lie  said  "  Come  along,"  I  accompanied 
him. 

The  camel-men  halted  till  our  near  approach,  and 
then  turned  and  dashed  through  the  scrub,  we  following. 
In  and  out  they  led  us,  down  one  na.  ow  sand  lane  after 
another,  until  at  length,  emerging  on  a  wide  open  space, 
we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  great  army  of 
tribesmen,  seated  many  lines  deep,  with  their  shields 
before  them  and  their  spears  across  their  knees.  This 
was  a  turning  of  the  tables  indeed.  With  a  wild  \-ell 
of  delighted  rage,  the  v/hole  force  leapt  afoot  and  made 
at  us,  and  as  may  be  thought,  at  once  from  pursuers 
we  became  pursued.  The  ground  was  impossible  for 
cavalry,  and  as  nigh  every  bush  in  the  lanes  of  scrub 
gave  out  ;'.  hidden  foe,  it  was  a  question  of  each  man 
for  himself  aL;ainst  heavy  odds.  In  the  wild  race  we 
made  along  those  unkno'.n  paths  to\\ard-i  our  main 
body,  our  .osses  were  very  heavy,  and  they  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  fire  of  our  fiiiige  of  Egyptian  cavalry,  by 
whose  bullets,  as  we  neatcd  them,  I  s  ,v  four  of  my 
Turkish  comrades  fall. 
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Worse,  much  worse,  however,  was  in  store  for  us  ;  as 
the  scrub  cleared,  a  seem  such  as  I  tru-^t  never  a^^ain  to 
behold  was  spread  out  before  me.  T'rom  all  points  of 
the  compass,  from  every  bush  almost,  naked  sword  and 
spearmen  were  char^diig  down  upon  our  main  body  of 
troops,  who  were  already  hotly  engaged  on  every  side. 
Baker  and  liis  staff,  with  the  gun,  had  been  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  w  ere  galloping  back  towards  the 
sijuare  that  had  been  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  formed 
(it  may  be  said  the)'  were  unable  to  reach  or  enter  it), 
while  on  cither  side  of  the  g''Oup  rode  a  cloud  of  Arabs 
on  bare-backed  horses,  ha..dng  at  the  gunners  and 
cscor*^. 

A^  I  followed,  I  s;iw  three  foreign  and  one  English 
ofi'iccr  (Captain  Watkinsj  fall  beneath  their  blows,  while 
a  moment  later,  as  we  swept  down  the  line  of  the  square, 
its  fire,  to  which  of  course  we  were  fuMy  exposed, 
cm[;tied  another  couple  of  saddles. 

How  Baker,  Hay,  Harvey,  and  Burnaby  escaped  that 
muidcrcnis  fusillade,  neither  I  nor  they  have  ever  com- 
prehended. The  general's  idea  and  desire  (seeing  the 
instiuit  disarray  of  the  infantry)  had  been  to  get  his 
cavalry  together  and  mak  a  diversion  by  repeated 
charges  through  the  cver-ii:  casing  cloud  of  the  cnem}'. 
This  he  was  unable  to  accomplish,  but  the  endeavour 
pi  ibably  saved  his  life,  as  by  it  he  avoided  the  disordered 
square. 

I-"ur  ni>-  (jwn  part,  as  I  rode  down  the  line  between 
the  enemy  and  the  Bazin^-en,  I   found  the  fire  so  hot 
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(my  horse  was  struck  twice  slightly  in  the  neck  and  the 
quarter)  that,  seeing  a  gap,  I  made  for  it  and  found 
m}'sclf  within  the  square,  and  in  the  midst  of  as  unholy 
a  medley  of  confused  and  contlicting  elements  as  could 
well  surround  a  man.  Pack  mules  and  baggage  camcN, 
ambulances,  Gatling  guns,  two  water-carts,  together 
with  shrieking,  wounded  Egyptian  soldiers,  unarmed 
camii-followers,  and  here  and  there  I'^uzzy-W'u/.zics  in 
two-^  and  threes  (who  had  broken  in,  or — who  knows  ? 
— had  ])ccn  "  friendlics  "  with  us)  furiously  stabbing 
and  slashing  righi  and  left,  were  all  crowded  together 
and  jostling  one  another  amid  such  a  tumult  of  sounds 
as  never  was  heard  before  or  since  ;  the  overwhelming 
uproar  of  incessant  fire,  the  grousing  of  the  camels, 
the  shriek  of  mules,  the  heartrending  wails  of  the 
wounded,  the  constant  piteous  appeals  of  the  F.gyptians 
to  the  Lady  Zcinab  for  protection  ("  V/i  Siydna  Zcimxb 
dil  ivakti  icaktuk" — Oh,  holy  Zeinab,  now  is  th\'  time), 
while  above  all  other  sounds  predominated  the  fierce 
hoarse  battle-yell  of  t'.ie  oncoming  foe. 

For  a  while — all  too  brief — my  horse  could  move 
a  little,  a  pace  this  waj-  or  that.  Mis  wounds  had 
made  him  very  restless.  During  this  brief  moment  of 
respite,  Forestier-Walker,  bleeding  from  tin;  neck  and 
>li(julder,  fell  against  me  and  murmured,  "  Oh,  Scudie, 
Scudic,"  and  then  the  jostling  mob  parted  us,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more  until  I  recognised  his  body  three 
weeks  later.  Maurice  Bey  also  I  saw  for  an  instant 
on    a   gun    carriage    waving    his    sword,   and    he    too 
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disappeared.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Armand  Leslie  striking- 
at  an  Arab.  Ikit  all  these  things  were  instantaneous 
— mere  fleeting  visions — a  nightmare.  Soon  the  crowd 
j;rcw  so  dense  around  me  that  all  volition  was  lost, 
and  my  hor„  and  I  surged  with  it  as  the  onslaught 
varied  in  intensity  on  one  side  or  another.  A  rocket 
tube  exploded  beside  me— how,  I  know  not  ;  close  b>-, 
a  few  Egyptian  soldiers  wrestled  with  a  mounted 
officer  to  get  his  horse— I  suppose  with  some  thought 
of  escape.  They  got  it  ;  after  a  desperate  fight,  he 
disappeared  beneath  the  trampling  heels. 

More  than  once  a  like  attempt  was  made  on  me, 
and  now  my  horse's  wounds  were  my  salvation,  for 
the  maddened  stallion  kicked  unceasingly  at  everything 
that  touched  his  quarters,  and  struck  savagely  with  his 
fore-feet  on  both  sides.  I  had  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  my  friend  Goodall,  hatless,  and  bleeding  in  the 
forehead.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  I  looked  very 
green  (which  is  probably  correct)  and  had  my  sword 
drawn  (a  sapper's  weapon  I  carried  for  woodcutting), 
a  fact  of  which  I  was  wholly  unconscious.  Of  a 
sudden,  to  my  intense  surprise,  I  found  myself  in  a 
clear  space  ;  around  me  were  dead  and  d)ing  men  ; 
on  my  ri-ht,  the  thing  that  had  been  a  .square  was 
rolling  backward,  girt  with  a  triple  fringe,  whose 
gleaming  weapons,  dropping  blood,  flaslied  and  flashed 
agani  as  they  stabbed  and  struck  the  now  unresisting 
soldiery. 

I  cast  my  dazed  eyes  around  me  and  noted  in  some 
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vague  way  a  stream  of  fugitives  hurrying  through 
the  scrub,  and  guessed  the\'  were  making  fur  the 
fort.  On  either  side  of  these  hapless  wretciies,  who 
raced  in  a  mob  together  like  panic-stricken  cattle, 
ran  groups  of  Arabs,  who,  far  fleeter  than  they, 
killed  ihcni  at  \\il!,  and  maimed  while  yet  the>-  held 
their  hands.  And  then  <i  stiange  thing  happened  to 
me — and  marvellous  as  I  think.  On  my  left,  some  five- 
and-twenty  paces  distant,  stood  a  party  of  Arabs,  say 
thirty,  who  leant  on  their  spears,  tired  of  killing,  and 
watched  the  s'aughter.  As  I  marked  them,  one  fellow 
detached  him.self  from  the  group  and  made  straight 
at  me.  It  cemed  that  I  could  see  his  eyes  on  mine. 
I  had  a  cocked  revolver  in  my  hand,  and  aiming, 
pulled  the  trigger.  It  missed  fire,  missed  again  a  second 
time,  and  the  man  was  then  so  near,  that,  despairing, 
I  flung  it  at  him  and  struck  him  fair  in  the  breast. 
And  then  he  dashed  past  me  so  close  that  he  could 
have  killel  me  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  leaping  on 
an  Egyptian  who,  squatted  on  the  ground,  was  pulling 
off  his  boots  to  run  the  better,  seized  him  by  the  head 
and  drove  his  gre  it  spear  thrftugh  his  body  into  the 
ground.  His  ejes  fixed  on  his  prey,  he  had  never 
seen  me  at  all. 

Then  Maxwell  iiailed  mc,  and  after  brief  consultation, 
we  decided  to  make  for  the  shore,  but  away  from  the 
stream  of  fugitives.  And  we  had  started,  when  I  heard 
my  name  called,  and  loijking,  found  an  acquaintance, 
who,  though  not  wounded,  had  been  trampled  on  and 
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badly  bruised.  I  offered  him  in)-  stirrup,  and  fur  a 
few  paces  he  clung  to  this,  and  we  fared  on  together; 
but  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him,  and  I  therefore 
dismounted  and  helped  him  on  to  my  horse,  hoping 
that  by  so  doing  we  should  make  better  progress.  How 
the  thing  happened  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  no 
sooner  was  my  trampled  friend  in  the  saddle  than 
m>'  horse  dashed  forward  and  I  was  left  helpless. 
Maxwell,  some  twent>  yards  ahead,  saw  my  big  grey 
beast  flash  past  with  another  rider,  and  thinking  me 
dead,  looked  round  to  see  how  I  had  fallen. 

By  this  time  I  had  been  marked  by  the  Arabs,  a 
few  of  whom  had  started  in  pursuit.  Ma.\wcll,  however, 
wheeled,  caught  my  outstretched  hand,  kicked  a  fo(jt 
out  of  the  stirrup  that  I  might  clutch  the  leather,  and 
then,  gripping  me  firmlv  by  the  wrist,  we  made  off, 
none  too  soon,  at  a  half  gallop.  Sometimes  I  think 
my  feet  did  touch  the  ground  during  the  mad  race 
that  followed,  but  for  the  most  of  that  two  hundred 
yards'  sprint  I  seemed  to  be  swinging  from  a  trapeze. 
Fortunately,  the  severe  strain  was  not  for  long,  and 
as  soon  as  might  safely  be,  I  was  able  to  get  up 
behind  my  preserver,  and  then  with  revoh-er  and 
Winchester  we  turned  and  faced  our  pursuers.  It 
imports  little  what  \  icissitudes  we  went  through  ere 
we  got  safely  to  tlie  shore.  Suffice  that  \vc  did  so, 
and  that  when  we  came  to  reckon  up  our  losses,  it 
Was  fijund  that  of  ihc  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
killed  that  da)',  I  was  one  of  the  six  I'^uropcan  sur\ivors 
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of  thnt  ill-fated  square.     I  have  before  and  since  that 
da>'    been    many  times  in   imminent  dani^er   of   death, 
but    I   think    I    may    say  that   never   in    my   life   was    I 
in  such  deadly  peril  as  in  the  massacre  of  El  Tcb. 
As  for  the  cncnu',  as  Rud)"ard  Kiplin;^^  puts  it : 

'E  "asn't  got  no  papers  of  'is  own, 
'E  'asn't  got  no  ivcdal?  nor  rewards  ; 

So  wc  mnst  certify  the  skill  'e's  shown 
In  nsin'  of  'is  long  two-'anded  swords  ; 

and  in  view  of  his  remarkable  qualities  we  can  hardly 
refrain  from  joitiini^  in  the  toast  : 

'Kre's  fo  you,  Kuzzy-Wuzzy,  an'  your  friends  which  are  no  more  ; 
If  we  'adn't  lost  some  messmates,  we  would  'elp  you  to  deplore.  .  ,  . 
'An  'ere's  A;  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  n  itli  your  ayrick  'ead  of  'air — 
You  big  black  bouudin'  beggar — for  you  broke  a  British  square  ! 


THE    WRECK    OF    THE    "WARREN 
HASTINGS" 

TOLD  BY  MAJOR  W.  G,  WINDHAM 
Late  R.I.M.,  K'in<('s  Foreign  SrfX'icc  Messenger 

l\yf  AJOR  WIXDIIAM  had  been  four  times  round 
i>l      the    world    before    h<-    was    twenty,    and     had 
naturally  seen  much  and  endured  a  great  deal. 

But  of  all  the  things  Major  Windham  had  seen  and 
endured,  the  event  that  lives  most  vividly  in  his  mind 
is  the  dramatic  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  Warren 
Hasfi„os— that  tremendous  disaster,  which  displayed 
to  the  admiration  of  the  w<;rld  those  qualities  of  coolness 
in  danger,  energy  in  crisis,  and  quiet  valour  in  the  face 
of  destruction  which  we  so  often  count  as  the  pride  of 
our  race. 

One  story  out  of  the  many  concerning  the  ir<irre/i 
Has/mors  is  selected  by  Major  Windham  as  the  bravest 
deed  he  ever  saw.  It  was  after  the  ship  had  struck  the 
reef,  and  while  she  was  lying  on  her  side  with  one 
thousand  troops  and  men  on  her  deck  struggling  tu 
keep  their  feet,  while  the  .sea  broke  over  her  and  through 
her,  volumes  of  densest  black  smoke  bursting  from  her 
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funnels,  and  with  boats,  ropes,  spars,  boxes,  aivl  o.irs 
floating  and  crashing,'  on  the  lee-sidc  — it  was  at  this 
awful  inoincnt  that  Major  Windham  saw  the  bravest 
deed   in  his  experience. 

He  was  himself  in  the  water  busy  at  the  work  of 
rcscuinsj  lives,  when  he  espied  a  poor  wretch  caught  by 
the  sea  and  sucked  towards  the  ship's  side,  drawn  there 
by  the  inrush  of  the  boiling,'  water  into  the  trooi)  decks 
and  holds.  A  troop  door,  swin-ing  and  bangini,^  on  its 
hinges,  struck  the  man  a  fearful  blow  at  every  heel  of 
the  ship.  The  wretched  man,  graspini;  the  door  that 
struck  him,  unable  to  swim,  and  striving  to  catch  that 
cruel  door  as  a  drov.-ning  man  catches  a  life-belt,  received 
nothing  but  its  pitiless  blows,  and  had  his  succour 
wrenched  from  his  hand  with  every  writhe  and  plunge 
of  the  tortured  ship. 

Major  Windham  saw  this,  man>'  hundreds  saw  it  too, 
for  there  was  sufficient  light  in  the  grey  sky  to  see  the 
horrid  drama,  but  none  would  venture  to  save. 

At  this  inoment,  however.  Major  Windham  saw  one 
of  the  officers  who  had  already  found  safety  from 
almost  certain  death  dive  deliberately  from  the  rocks 
to  which  he  hau  clambered  with  infinite  toil,  and  swim 
across  the  intervening  sea  to  the  rescue  of  this  man. 
Only  just  in  time  did  the  rescuer  reach  the  drowning 
and  bleeding  man,  who  was  exhausted  from  his  battle 
with   the   waters,  and  well-nigh  battered   to   death  by 

the  iron  door. 

Major  Windham   says  that  the  sight  of  that  officer, 
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who  had  already  won  safety  for  himself,  plutif^ing  back 
into  the  daii'^er  from  which  he  had  escaped — calmly 
and  deliberately  goint:^  back  to  death — was  a  spectacle 
which  thrilled  the  mind  and  filled  the  soul  with  strangle 
and  wonderful  thou^^hts. 

It  i>  of  course  like  a  brave  man  to  praise  the  bravery 
of  another,  and  the  reader  will  tiot  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  Major  Windham  himself  performed  on  that  as  on 
other  occasions  deeds  ccjually  brave  and  inspiring. 

To  quote  from  Tlie  Pall  Mall  GarM'ttc  of  March  17, 
1897  : — "  Lieutenant  Windham  saved  several  lives,  going 
in  time  after  time  to  aid  struggling  and  exhausted  men 
till  he  was  exhausted  and  could  do  no  more." 

He  wa-:  recommended  for  the  Humane  Society's 
medal  by  Commander  Holland,  and  since  this  he  has 
again  gained  the  society's  medal  for  saving  the  life  of 
the  son  of  the  American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  silver  medal  of  Lloyd's  for  life  saving.  Twice 
in  his  life  he  has  been  recommended  for  the  Albert 
Medal. 

The  transport  ship  Warren  Hastings,  Commander 
G.  E.  Holland,  D.S.O.,  ran  a.^hore  at  St.  Phillipe, 
Reunion,  at  2.15  a.m.  on  January  t.|,  189;,  and  soon 
became  a  complete  wreck. 

The  vessel  belonged  to  the  Indian  Government  and 
left  Bombay  on  December  10,  1896,  with  the  first  battalion 
King's  Royal  Rifles  on  board  bound  for  Cape  Town  and 
Mauritius.  She  arrived  at  Cape  Town  December  2%, 
and  disembarked  half  the  battalion  of  Rilles  for  location 
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at  W'yiibcr^',  South  Africa.  After  rmb.irkiiii;  half 
a  battah'un  of  the  York  iuid  L.mcistcr  rc^nnu'ut  and 
tuenty-fivc  men  of  the  I\Ii\ldlcscx  rf;,,MiUL'iit  f(,M-  Indii, 
.she  s.iilcd  f(jr  IMauritius  on  January  5,  i8(>7.  Her 
company  con.sistcd  of  over  ,1  thousand  soldiers,  some 
twenty  women,  and  about  twelve  children. 

All  went  well  until  shorth- after  2  a  m.  on  the  niorninLr 
of  January  14,  when  a  .shock,  rapidly  followed  by  other 
.shocks,  was   felt  by  all  on  bcjard. 

The  sea  was  calm,  but  there  was  a  thick  foj^  uhich 
terminated  in  a  shower  of  rain. 

Orders  were  -ivcn  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the 
troops  to  fall  in  on  the  waist  deck,  and  measures  were 
at  once  taken  to  land  all  liands,  as  it  became  apparent 
that  the  ship  could  not  be  floated  off  Accordingly 
the  women  and  sick  were  first  landed,  the  transport 
in  the  meantiine  listing  more  and  more  to  starboard 
until,  by  the  time  these  were  all  ashore,  the  decks  stood 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

The  landing  of  the  troops  was  then  proceeded  with 
in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  and  by  5  a.m.  the 
whole  of  them  h.id  left  the  doomed  vessel,  most  of 
them  by  descending  ropes  and  ladders  from  the  bow 
and  the  remainder  by  jumping  into  the  sea  from  the 
port  side. 

Many  acts  of  individual  gallantry  were  witnessed, 
strong  swimmers  going  to  the  helj)  of  those  who  either 
could  not  swim  or  were  unable  to  struggle  against  the 
surf  that  dashed  up  furiously  against  the  rocky  shore. 
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In  the  end  tho  mu«ter  showed  that  no  Kuropeans 
uere  missiii.LT,  :in(\  as  Uvi  -;hip  had  now  settled  down 
with  -.he  starbo.ird  side  under  water.  an<l  the  dayh',;;ht 
sh  )wcd  the  p-  >Mhih'ty  >.t  her  reinainin,;  in  that  position 
for  an  ho'ir  or  two,  an  attempt  was  made  to  land 
what  provisions  and  stores  could  be  j^ot  (if.  I'n- 
f.rtuii.t  ly  the  alvML^c  was  but  small,  for  it  became 
evident  that  tlu   attempt  w.i^  dan<^ero!H  after  m  a.m. 

The  Mlla^nrs  did  their  be.st  for  f-  (-omiwrt  and 
convenience  of  their  surprise  party,  anri  ilmu-h  their 
resources  were  comparatively  sm.i'',  earned  and  re- 
ceived the  hearty  gratitude  of  all 

On  tiie  mornini;  of  the  15th  ar  mgements  were  com- 
pleted for  the  march  <.f  the  troops  across  th.  I.^Iand  to 
St.  Pierre,  which  was  reached  on  tiie  foliowitr.:  day, 
and  whence  they  i)roceeded  b>  rail  to  St.  Dennis,  where 
a  British  Indian  steamer  was  eng  ;ed  to  take  them  on 
to  Mauritius. 

Accordinijto  /'//t  TZ/jn-s,  nothint^  could  exceed  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  t!ie  military  and  naval  ofificers 
and  troops  during  this  march.  Unwashed,  unshaven, 
with  all  .sorts  .uid  conditions  of  dress,  they  presented 
anything  but  a  smart  military  appea'-ancc.  b:ach  in  the 
clothes  he  was  able  to  catch  hc.ki  of,  when  aroused  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  .some 
place  of  safety,  some  with  one  bit  of  uniform  and  some 
with  another,  barcfo(,ted  men  in  helmets,  and  hatless 
men  in  hoots,  a  veritable  [Faistaffs  army,  they  marched 
the  Island  over,  at  lea.t  being  happy  i,i  the  satisfaction 
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that  none  nf  them  had  lost  a  comrade,  in  what  mipht 
have  been  a  wholesale  slaughter. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  The  Timcx  from  the 
I.,ilpooya,  the  vessel  which  carried  tlie  troops  on  to 
Mauritius,  adds  some  interesting  particulars  which  wc 
may  include.     I  le  sa\s  : 

"  We  have  really  had  a  most  f(;rtunatc  escape,  and 
arc  very  lucky  to  have  got  all  the  men  a.shore,  without 
the  loss  of  a  white  man  ;  two  natives  only  were 
drowncil,  though  several  of  our  men  were  as  near  to  it 
as  possible.  Wc  have  practically  lost  everything,  the 
men  have  nothini;  but  what  they  stand  up  in,  and 
three  hundred  and  forty  of  them  have  not  even  got 
boots. 

"It  happened  at  2.15  am.  in  torrents  of  rain  and 
inky  darkness.  She  could  not  possibly  have  remained 
above  water  for  more  than  f.>e  minutes  had  she  gone 
ashore  anywhere  else.  It  is  an  awful  coast,  but  where 
she  lies  she  has  a  hole  right  through  into  her  engine 
room,  by  which  she  is  held  from  slipping  back.  After 
striking,  she  bumped  and  scraped  with  every  great 
wave  in  the  most  appalling  manner. 

"  We  fell  in  on  the  main  troop  deck  below,  and  stood 
there  from  about  2.15  till  about  4,  waiting  for  jay- 
light.  It  was  raining  so  hard  and  was  so  dark  that 
the  captain  did  not  dare  to  land,  the  men  not  knowing 
what  land  she  was  on. 

"  About  a  quarter  to  four  the  captain  sent  for  Captain 
Prendergast  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles,  and  told  him 
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that  a-,  he  could  speak  I'rcticl;  he  was  to  „o  asliore 
at  once,  and  find  out  where  \sc  were. 

"  The  captain  then  thout;ht  that  the  sliip  wcjuld  stick 
tor  a  bit,  but  .ihnost  iinniediately  she  began  to  heel 
over  to  starboard. 

"  The  order  was  then  given  io  L;et  cver^'body  ashore 
at  once,  and  before  long,  as  she  liecled  over  ni»;rc 
and  more,  si\ty  degrees  at  least,  the  captain  said  that 
any  man  that  could  swim  might  do  so.  Hoats  were 
useless,  the>'  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

"The  engineers  on  board  behaved  splendidly.  The 
ft)ruard  boiler  room  filled  at  once  and  all  the  natives 
bolted.  The  engineers  opened  the  s  it"et>'  valves  and 
so  saved  the  ship,  otherwise  she  would  have  blown 
up.  The  electric  light  went  out  for  about  two  minutes 
(this  was  the  worst  time  for  us  below),  but  one  of  the 
engineers  somehow  kept  the  dynamo  going  with 
another  engine.  Had  she  listed  to  port  instead  of 
starboard  and  the  dynamo  become  flooded,  there  would 
have  been  no  light,  and  the  affair  would  have  had 
a  different  ending.  At  the  time  it  happened  there 
were  three  officers  on  the  bridge— captain,  navigating, 
and  watch — so  how  it  was  we  cannot  say. 

"  At  last  there  we  were  all  safe  and  sound,  about 
twelve  hundred  miserable  objects  sitting  on  the  rocks 
in  the  rain. 

"  The  village  of  St.  Phillipe,  about  a  mile  off,  was 
a  very  small  one,  and  when  the  commissariat  officer 
enquired   for   bread   and  beef   he    was    told  that    these 
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were  onl)-  to  be  got  at  St.  Joseph,  some  thirteen 
kilometres  .iway.  In  the  meantime  there  was  nothing 
to  be  g«jt  of  any  use  to  us  but  some  rice,  ll.uises 
were  hmited,  but  eventually  all  Wf;re  housed  in  one 
way  or  another,  in  stables  and  barns  and  in  anythinu 
tliat  afforded  shelter  from  the  rain.  The  officers  put 
up  in  ihc  houses  of  the  maxor  and  other  swells,  the 
houses  being  little  t\\o-room  shantii- 

■  In  the  morning  all  the  men  who  had  boots  started 
to  walk  to  St.  Joseph  on  their  way  to  the  neanst 
station,  the  tlirec  liundrcd  and  fort)-  bootless  ones  being 
left  until  carts  could  be  gol. 

"  The  planters  played  up  well,  and  by  the  morning 
of  the  16th  all  the  three  hundred  and  forty  were 
on  the  road,  in  mule  carts,  bullock  carts,  ddiikc)-  carts,— 
anything  with  wheels.  Captain  Prendergasl's  know- 
ledge of  Fr°nch  was  invaluable,  and  he  was  l^ept  \ery 
busy  interpreting.  The  men  have  behaved  well  and  the 
inhabitants  are  jjleased  with  them 

"  We  shall  be  ;.  lum  crew  at  Mauritius." 
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TOIJ)    15Y    MR.  JAMKS    PAH  ION 
I.otJuii  IKissiU^tf  Mana^^er  of  t'le  Amcricnit  I.inf 

1\  /T  R.  I'ARTOX,  who  probably  knows  more  of  the 
IVl  inner  \' orkings  of  the  shippin'.^;  world  from  the 
passenger  point  of  view  than  most  men,  sa>s  an  inter- 
viewer, had  been  showing  me  over  the  Xciv  York  an 
hour  before  that  beautiful  y.icht-like  liner  steamed  out 
inld  Sfjuthampton  Water  on  its  way  to  America  ;  and 
as  we  turned  a\\a>-  from  the  movini;  scene  and  made 
our  way  homewards  he  told  me  the  thrilling  story  of 
the  Stella  and  her  wreck  on  the  Casquets  that  auful 
eve  of  Go(xl    Fridaj-  in    i  S99. 

The  SttUa  *vas  a  twin-screw  steamer  built  for  the 
L.  &:  S  W.  Railwa)-  by  Messrs.  Thomson  of  Glasgow, 
and  was  of  1,059  t(jns  re;^istcr.  She  left  Southampton 
at  11.45  ^-m-  o'l  Tbuisda),  March  30,  1899,  bearing  a 
lar^e  number  ot  home-bound  passengers  and  pleasure 
seekers,  who  looked  forward  to  holiday,  rest,  and  re- 
creation in  an  Kaster  sojourn  on  the  Channel  Islands. 

For?  was  encounters'  in  the  Channel,  and  when,  alas  ! 
too  near    the  fatal    Casquet  rocks,  the  lighthouse    fog- 
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horn  could  be  heard,  thou^'h  the  lighthouse  itself  and 
the  rocks  upon  which  it  is  built  were  quite  invisible. 

The  Casqucts,  veil  known  to  all  travellers  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  form  an  isolated  group  of  rocks 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  v/ater,  ai.d  constitute 
the  mariners'  last  warning  mark  on  the  journey  from 
Guernsey  to  England,  being  situated  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Alderncy  and  twent)--thrce  north-cast  of 
Guernsey. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  supposed 
by  the  navigating  officer,  Captain  Reeks,  that  the  fatal 
rocks  were  about  eight  miles  to  the  east,  the  Casquets 
suddenly  loomed  out  of  the  darkness,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Stella  struck  the  rock  amidships. 

Xo  panic  ensued,  but  the  master  saw  that  the  steamer 
had  run  upon  one  of  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  shore, 
and  was  fast  sinking.  He  ordered  the  five  lifeboats, 
which  hung  suspended  to  the  davits,  r.nd  the  two 
Berthon  collapsible  boats  secured  on  the  .shade  deck, 
to  be  got  ready  and  launched  w'fh  all  possible  speed. 

The  women  and  childrei;  were  first  put  into  the 
boats,  the  male  passengers  and  the  crew  following,  the 
captain  remaining  all  the  time  at  his  post  on  the  bridge. 
1  h:;  sea  was  calm,  but  there  was,  as  usual,  a  big  swirl 
on  the  rocks. 

It  was  under  these  terrible  and  trying  circumstances 
that  Mr.  I'arton  saw  the  bravest  deed  he  ever  saw, 
a  deed,  or  succession  of  deeds,  graphicall}-  described 
acb   follows  ; 
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"  I  anc!  my  wife,  too,  saw  many  noble  deeds  that 
afternoon,"  he  said,  "for  every  member  of  the  crew 
was  a  iiero  on  that  occasion.  For  instance,  towards 
the  end  of  the  panic,  a  fireman  who  had  stayed  man- 
fully by  his  engines  came  up  on  deck  nearly  naked, 
with  a  )if  bv  •:  under  his  shoulders.  He  went  to  the 
side  of  the  steamer,  and  was  preparing  to  spring  over- 
board, when  he  saw  a  poor  distracted  woman  running 
to  and  fro,  wringing  her  hands  and  imploring  God 
and  man  to  save  her.  Without  hesitation,  and  without 
the  least  show,  the  fireman  took  off  his  life-belt, 
carried  it  i;o  the  woman,  helped  her  to  adjust  it,  and 
assisted  her  off  the  doomed  ship.  Then  he  folded  his 
arms  and  waited  for  the  hand  of  Death. 

"  But  the  person  who  most  impressed  me  was  Mrs. 
Rogers,  the  stewardess.  She  was  the  sort  of  woman 
who  shines  li!-e  a  spirit  in  the  midst  of  disaster,  wreck, 
and  destruction— unmoved,  unruffled,  calm,  pitiful,  and 
benignant.  Her  work  on  that  shelving  deck,  as  the 
vessel  hung  all  rickety  and  shattered  on  the  Casquets, 
was  the  finest  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  She 
made  absolutely  no  preparations  for  her  own  safety, 
gave  nut  a  passmg  thought  to  her  own  escape.  From 
the  moment  when  the  vessel  drove  with  incredible 
force  straight  Ihrough  the  clammy  fog  into  the  grey 
gna.shing  lech  of  the  Casquets,  and  then  with  a 
shuddcrin  :  through  all  her  timbers  reeled  over  and 
s.vayed  like  a  stricken  soldier,  th?;.  woman  was  the 
quiet,  calm,  good  angel  of  the  wreck. 
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"  Vou  can  imatjiiie  the  scene.  Passengers  screaming 
and  shoutin.i,r,  the  crew  labouring  heroically  at  their 
work,  the  grinding  of  the  ship  upon  the  rocks,  and 
the  great  rush  and  snarl  of  the  waves.  Well,  Mrs. 
Rogers  came  upon  deck  in  the  midst  of  all  this  horror 
and  despair  like  a  minister  of  fate  She  went  from 
passcngrr  to  passenger,  calming  them,  soothing  them, 
and  helping  them— as  you  see  a  mother  helping  her 
child  to  walk— to  get  awa\  from  the  ship.  That  is 
the  picture  of  her,  the  mother  of  that  paiuc-strickcn 
ship.  No  duty  was  too  small  for  her;  no  pissnn.<-cr 
was  too  shamefuH}-  a  coward  for  her  to  comfort  and 
soothe.  She  gave  to  all  out  of  her  abundant  calm, 
and  never  rested  till  the  boats  were  filled. 

"Then  somebod)-  thought  of  her,  and  others  tried 
to  make  her  lea\e  the  ship.  But  she  shook  her  head. 
'  IMy  place  is  here,'  was  her  .tnswer  to  all  their  pleadings 
and  imploririgs  ;  and  she  remained  to  the  end.  And 
)ou  kn(.\v  what  the  end  was  ;  a  breaking  and  rending 
of  the  wounded  ship,  the  flooding  inrush  of  the 
churning  sea,  and  nearl)-  a  hundred  souls  plunged  to 
destruction. 

"  I  carry  away  with  me,  I  assure  you,  no  clearer 
and  no  more  haunting  memory  from  that  scene  f)f 
panic  and  despair,  than  the  picture  of  the  heroic 
stewardess  passing  quietly  across  those  raving  decks, 
succouring  grown  men  and  women,  and  helping  others 
to  life  and  freedom,  while  every  minute  brought  her 
own    feet   nearer   to  death.     Her    memory,    I    am  glad 
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to  say,  is  perpetuated  on  the  western  shore  at 
S.iithauipton  in  he  shape  of  a  fouiitaiii,  reminding 
futiir'^  age  -ji  the  courage  of  dut>-  and  the  glory  uf 
^elf-sucrificc.  F'^r  me,  the  memory  \Wcs  as  a  part 
of  my  own  life,  nterwoven  in  the  very  fibres  of  my 
being.  The  face  of  the  woman,  the  calm  eyes,  the 
mothi  :ig  hands,  the  strong,  quiet  words  -these  are 
things  thai  live  in  the  heart  and  uplift  the  soul  of 
all  those  who  played  a  part  in  that  scene." 

A  lad}-  passenger  who  owed  her  own  life  to  the 
calm  heroism  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  writing  to  T/^e  Times, 
says  . 

"  Mrs.  Rogers,  with  grc;tt  presence  of  mind,  got  all 
the  ladies  from  her  cabin  to  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  after  placing  life-belts  on  as  many  as  were  without 
them,  .she  assisted  them  into  the  small  boats.  Then, 
turning  around,  she  saw  th,.t  the  narrator  was  without 
a  be, I.  Whereupon  she  insisted  on  placing  her  own 
belt  upon  her,  and  led  lier  to  the  fast  filling  boat.  The 
sailors  called  out,  'Jump  in,  Mrs.  Rogers,'  but  the  latter 
replied, '  No  !  no  !  If  I  get  in,  th  boat  will  sink.  Good- 
bye, good-bye  ! '  and  then  with  uplifted  hands  she  said, 
'  Lord,  have  me,'  and  immediately  th  ?  Stella  sank 
beneath  her  feet." 

It  was  impossible  f(jr  all  on  board  to  leave  the  ve.ssel 
before  she  slipped  off  the  ruck  and  sank  stern  foreuiost 
m  deep  waters,  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes  after  she 
had  struck. 
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During  this  interval  many  acts  of  bravcr>'  were 
performed.  The  master's  boy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  stand 
by  the  captain  awaiting  orders,  declined  to  leave  his 
post,  although  urged  by  the  captain  to  try  to  save 
himself,  anil  he  was  seen  on  the  bridge  of  the  Stel/a 
when  the  ship  went  down.  This  incident  reminds  us 
of  Midshipman  Lanyon,  who  went  down  with  Admiral 
Tr)on  in  1I.M..S.  Victoria,  showing  like  fidelity  under 
similar  circumstances.  Of  .^uch  stuiT  are  heroes  made. 
Of  Ihohc  who  got  clear  of  the  wreck  terrible  sufferin"s 
are  recorded. 

I'ive  of  the  boats  were  .soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  fog, 
but  the  sixth,  filled  with  ladies,  was  taken  in  tow  by 
the  dmghy,  the  occupants  of  which  used  the  oars  in 
turn.  They  rowed  on  all  night,  until  most  of  them 
dropped  asleep  from  exhaustion. 

A  second  boat,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  chief  officer, 
capsized,  and  almost  all  th-  occupants  were  drowned. 
A  few  were  picked  up  by  the  other  boats,  which  were 
then  laden  to  the  water's  e<lge. 

During  that  lerrible  night  many  died  from  exhaustion 
and  exposure,  and  many  who  survived  carried  m;'rks 
of  their  sufferings  for  many  days. 

One  incident  which  took  place  on  board  one  of 
these  boats  deserves  mention  for  its  dramatic  and 
pathetic  interest.  Among  the  pass^ngprs  was  Miss 
Greta  W  iliiams,  a  lady  well  known  as  the  possessor 
of  a  beautiful  voice,  which  she  had  used  with  great 
advantage  and  acceptance  on  concert  platforms  in  the 
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pursuit  of  her  art  as  a  professional  vocalist.  Under  the 
trying  circumstances  of  this  terrible  occasion  this  lady 
con-ecrated  her  talent  to  the  comfort  of  her  fellow- 
suffcrcrs.  Mendelssohn's  lo\ely,  peace-inspiring  air, 
"  O  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  was  probably  never  heard  with 
more  powerful  effect  than  when  it  fell  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  upon  the  cars  of  that  boat-load  of  ship- 
w:eckcd  travellers  to  the  accompaniment  of  wind  and 
wave.  Another  story  this  of  woman's  heroism.  Surely 
this  was  a  brave  deed,  Vv-orthy  of  a  place  in  I'.is  gallery 
of  great  achievements. 

Between  five  and  si.x  o'clock  on  the  Friday  morning, 
the  S.W.R.  steamer  Lynx  came  upon  the  scene,  and 
picked  up  two  boat-loads  of  passengers,  thirty-five  in 
all,  and  carried  them  to  Guernsey. 

The  S.W.R.  steamer  I'cro  left  Southampton  at  mid- 
night on  Thursday,  and  arrived  at  Guernsey  at  9  a.m. 
Friday  w  ith  forty  more  survivors,  it;c!uding  twenty  ladies, 
whom  she  had  picked  up  near  the  scene  of  the  wreck. 

Eight  persons  were  land  \  at  Cherbourg  by  a  tug. 
They  were  picked  off  from  the  top  of  a  pantechnicon  van, 
which  was  left  floating  when  the  Stella  disappeared. 

!\Tr.  Leonard  Reuss,  one  of  the  passengers,  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  his  experiences  on  that  memorable 
night.     He  said  : 

"  I  was  in  the  smoking-room  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Charles  Philips  of  Brighton,  whci  1  heard  a  shock  which 
felt  like  the  sudden  application  of  the  brakes  of  a  rushing 
train.     We  rushed  out  in  time  to  lioar  the  o.der  given  : 
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Stand  by  and  lower  the  boats.' 

"  Several  boats  were  very  quickly  lauiichcl  ;  l)iit  there 
uas  no  time  to  hiunch  two  of  the  boats.  My  friend  and 
I  and  a  seaman  worked  at  the  davits  uf  one  of  the  boats, 
but  we  could  not  get   her  off 

"  I  had  just  time  to  throw  overboard  one  of  the  air- 
tight deck-seats,  about  20  ft.  Ion-  and  a  foot  v\  ide,  and 
then  as  the  steamer  went  down  Philips  md  I  dashed 
overboard 

"  \\c  had  not  much  difficulty  in  -ettin-  hold  of  the 
air-ti-ht  seat  I  had  thrown  over,  at  which  we  were 
joined  by  Air.  Edgar  Anderson  and  a  stoker. 

"  Ue  were  all  four  of  us  good  swimmers.  Wo  took 
lip  a  poor  fellow  who  could  not  suim,  and  put  his  hands 
on  the  supportin.Gj  timber,  and  he  held  on. 

■'  We  had  been  thus  in  the  water  fo-  about  an  hour 
^vhcn  wc  .saw  a  boat  keel  upward.s,  do  .oticss  the  boat 
Philips  and  1  had  endeavoured  to  loosen  before  the 
Sie//a  went  down.  The  boat  was  ab,;ut  a  hundred  yards 
oft,  and  on  the  keel  were  n'ne  men.  We  promptly  swam 
to  it,  towin-  our  raft  with  us.  Some  of  the  passengers 
"bjected  t  .  our  joining  them  on  the  keel,  but  we  pushed 
"ur  way  up  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances.  Philips 
dragging  up  the  man  who  could  not  swim. 

"There  were  now  fourteen  men  on  the  keel  of  the 
upturned  boat,  and  so  we  drifted  for  five  or  si.x  hours. 

"  We  .saw  a  crowd  of  people  -I  should  think  twenty— on 
.1  furniture  van,  and  on  a  -aft  formed  of  loose  wreckage 
there  were  ab<    t  tliirty  men.      Jwenty  yards  away  from 
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us  oti  the  otluT  side  was  the  first  stcuarci  clin;^!!!;;  to 
a  lifebuoy.  Xuir.bcrs  oi  tlicsc  people  dropped  off  into 
the  water  one  by  one,  and  \vc  saw  them  drown,  bein.; 
powerless  to  help  them. 

"  After  drifting  scjine  five  or  -,i.\  hours,  suddenly  a  luii^e 
wave  struck  u.s.  We  all  fell  into  the  sca,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  surface  again  we  found  that  the  boat  had 
righted  itself  We  all  regained  the  boat  with  the 
exception  of  the  ship's  cook,  who  had  broken  his  arm 
:ind  leg,  and  the  poor  fellow  whom  Philips  had  dragged 
aboard.  These  must  have  sunk,  for  we  saw  no  more 
of  them. 

"  The  boat  rapidly  filled  with  water  ;  but,  thanks  to 
her  air-tight  compartments,  bow  .md  stern,  she  kept  her 
gunwale  above  water.  We  got  the  oars  out  and  tried 
lo  keep  h'  r  head  to  sea.  Philips  and  a  seaman  named 
Jolmson  did  the  pulling. 

"  After  drifting  about  for  hours  the  waves  broke  right  in 
upon  us,  and  several  of  us  a-ere  washed  nearly  out  of 
the  boat.  I  myself  should  have  been  overboard  had  not 
Philips  caught  me.  Then  a  passenger  who  was  sitting 
next  me  died  in  a  fit  The  stoker  and  I  put  him  over''- 
board.  An  hour  later  the  passenger  on  the  other  side 
of  me  died,  and  the  stoker  and  [  put  him  overboard  also. 
Jusl  about  dav'break  the  man  Johnson,  who  had  been 
rowing  all  night  with  my  friend  Philips,  the  water  up 
to  their  waists,  ^vent  mad,  and  rolled  about  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  in  wild  delirium. 

"  Philips  tried  to  hold   his  head  cut  of  the  water  but 
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could  not  save  him.  and  the  pew  fellow  was  drowned 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  A    little    later  another  seaman   died,  and   we   were 
reduced  to  eight. 

"  At  last  wc  were  si-hted  by  a  coastguardsman  at 
Cardcheu,  and  about  nine  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  a 
post  tug  from  Cherbourg  put  (^ut  in  search  of  us.  Wc 
could  see  her,  but  she  could  not  see  us,  and  it  was  not 
until  I.., 5  that  she  found  us  and  took  us  on  board.  Mv- 
friend  Philips  who  had  been  sitting  all  night  on  the 
mast  of  our  boat,  was  bare-legged  from  knees  to  ankles. 
His  legs  had  become  numb,  he  had  lo.st  all  p,,werovcr 
them,  and  they  had  been  terribly  knocked  about." 

Mor.:  brave  deeds,  my  masters,  and  surely  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Charles  Philips  well  wortliy  the  \'ictoria  Cros.s. 
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THE  BUNERWAL  OF  THE  TUNGI  PASS 

TOI.I)    BY    MAJOR-C.KNKRAl.    BADKN'-F'OWKLI. 

FKW  men  uf  our  time  have  appealed  more  succcss- 
liill>-  to  the  imagination  of  our  British  youth 
than  Major-General   Hadcn-Powcll. 

Not  that  he  has  ever  sought  the  worship  so  well 
worth  any  man's  ambition  to  obtain,  but  that  he  has 
secured  it  by  being  what  he  is  as  much  as  b>'  doing 
what  he  has,  in  both  displaying  those  qualities  which  we 
sum  up  with  a  conscious  sense  of  completeness  in  the 
one  word  manliness. 

The  bravest  deed  ever  seen  by  one  so  well  qualified 
not  onl)'  to  discriminate  among  brave  deeds,  but  also 
to  illustrate  in  his  own  person  the  cool  courage,  the 
enduring  bravery,  and  the  self-sacrificing  /eal  from 
which  such  deeds  emanate,  could  not  but  be  worth 
placing  on  record,  and  it  was  to  secure  tins  in  this 
connection  tl  it  v.o  sought  interview  and  obtained 
audience. 

"  I  have  already  told  the  story,"  said  B-1  . 

"  A  good  story  bears  repetition,"  said  we. 

"  I  told  it  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  my  old  school- 
paper,  J7u-  G/rj/r/uf" 
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"  There  ;irc  other  boys  in  the  world  than  Cartliusians," 
we  ar;^ued. 

•'  Well,  it's  just  a  plain  talc  from  the  hills,"  he  said, 
i^rowing  reminiscent  ;  and  then  slowly  came  the  story 
of  the  Bunerwal  of  the  Tiin<,M"    l'a->s. 

"  It  was  in  <J7,  and  Sir  Bindon  Blood  was  goin;:,'  for 
the  Bunerwals.  '1  hese  people  had  learned  a  sort  of 
(-(  iitcmpt  for  all  enemies  because  of  the  splendid  bount\- 
of  Nature  in  fitting  them  up  with  fortresses  in  the 
shape  of  mountainous  ranges  almost  impassable.  From 
India  into  Ikmcr  there  arc  only  three  wa}'s.  Sir  Bindon 
Blood  made  simultaneous  feints  at  all  three  of  them, 
with  his  real  attack— and  a  hard  knocking  attack  it 
was — at  the  Tungi    Pass. 

"The  evening  1  arrived  the  hills  crackled  merrily 
with  their  bivouac  fires,  and  our  ears  were  teased 
through  the  nigiu  by  'he  whistle  of  their  bullets.  But 
we  slept  through  it  comfortably  enough,  and  in  the 
earl}'  morning  moved  off  to  the  Tass,  a  mile  awaj-. 
Our  path  lay  along  a  deep  valky  with  a  steep  ridge 
of  ab(iut  2,000  feet  on  either  side;  the  road  was  just 
a  mountain  footpath,  \er\-  steep  and  rough,  and  it  led 
over  the  ridge  held  by  the  enemy.  On  that  ridge 
fluttered  thirty-nine  standards  of  the  Bunerwals,  and 
all  about  it  were  stone  breast-work-,  occupied  bj-  their 
rillemen  ;  while  the  swordsmen,  nursing  cold  steel  for 
us,  waited  out  of  range  behind  the  ridge. 

"Then  the  guns  of  our  artillcvy  began  to  speak,  and 
tortwr  hours  shells  screamed  and  splashed  against  the 
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'  siinL'urs '  of  the  Bunenvals.  \Vc  knocked  them  all  to 
pieces,  those  breast-works,  but  the  plucky  Bunerwals, 
waiting  till  each  shell  had  burst,  popped  up  from  behind 
the  shattered  breast-works  and  began  building  them 
anew.     Cool,  well-plucked  fellows,  I   can  assure  you. 

"  After  a  while  our  infantry  swarmed  up  the  m.juntain 
side  to  the  attack,  and  the  Bunerwals  ret(nted  with 
musketry  fire  and  also  with  huge  boulders,  which  they 
sent  crashing  down  from  the  ridge  into  the  middle  of  our 
men.  But  they  had  to  expose  themselves  for  this  sort 
of  business,  and  as  our  shells  ploughed  into  them  with 
frightful  accuracy  they  had  to  withdraw  behind  the 
ridge.  The  standards  were  kept  flying  to  make  the 
silly  little  white  men  think  the  Bunerwals  were  still 
there,  but  in  rcalit\-  they  were  beating  a  ha.-^ty  retreat. 

"  It  was  while  our  artillery  was  hammering  at  the 
sun^urs  that  I  noticed  three  Bunerwals,  armed  only 
with  sw(.rds,  standing  proudly  in  a  sungur.  Their 
reply  to  the  pounding  of  our  guns  was  the  shaking 
of  glittering  sword-blades  in  the  air,  as  though  to 
encourage  their  f<  Hows.  At  last  a  shell  smashed  the 
sungur  to  splinters,  and  we  tliought  our  three  Bunerwals 
had  gone  with  it.  But  uul  of  the  writhing  smoke  leapt 
the  three  gallant  fellows,  and  dashed  straight  down 
the  mountain  side  as  though  to  charge  our  climbing 
infantry.  As  they  came,  howe\-er,  one  man  sweived 
aside,  and  getting  in  a  side  path,  disappeared  abruptly 
over  th<^  ridge.  At  his  heels,  quick  as  a  fla.-^h  of 
lightning,  followed  the  second  man. 
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"  The  third  came  011. 

"  Ife  came  on  nobly— a  glorious,  bronzed,  black- 
bearded  creature  of  the  mountains,  leaping  lightly 
and  gracefully  down  his  dangerous  path,  his  loose 
flowing  robes  fluttering  in  the  wind,  his  curved  sword- 
blade  glittering  in  the  sunlight  as  he  fiashed  it  over 
his  head. 

"  One  man  against  an  army  ' 

"Through  my  glasses  1  saw  the  dust  kicking  up 
at  his  feet  as  the  bullets  struck  at  his  path.  All 
about  him  they  rained,  but  he  never  checked  for  an 
instant. 

"Suddenly  he  went  down,  but  he  was  up  aga-'n  in  a 
minute,  bandaging  a  wounded  thigh  with  a  bit  of 
puggaree  wrenched  off  instantly  for  that  purpose ;  and 
then,  on  again,  as  though  he  had  only  stopped  to  tie 
up  a  shoe-lace. 

"  As  he  came  on  he  kicked  off  his  sandals— whether 
to  give  him  surer  foothold  or  because  he  was  setting 
out  deliberately  to  walk  upon  holy  ground,  the  ground 
of  death,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  no  man  ever  moved  so 
deliberately,  so  gloriously  to  his  death.  To  kill  one 
infidel— just  one -before  he  passed  into  Paradise  was 
this  noble  creature's  consuming  ambition,  and  he  came 
steadily  on  through  a  hail  of  bullets— down  the  frightful 
Tungi  Pass— in  the  bare  feet  of  reverence,  his  sword 
flashing  above  his  exalted  face. 

"  One  longed  to  stop  that  hail  of  bullets,  and  when 
the  single  mountain  warrior,  matching  his  sword  against 
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a  victorious  army,  pitched  heavily  upon  his  face,  rolled 
over  a  couple  of  times,  and  then  lay  horribly  still— one 
was  sorry, 

"  Later,  when  I  reached  the  spot,  I  was  ^lad  to  see 
that  one  of  our  men  had  taken  the  warrior's  waistcloth 
and  laid  it  reverently  over  the  calm  and  solemn  face 
of  the  bearded  Bunerwal. 

"  It  was  a  little,  but  a  significant  tribute  to  valour. 
Real  valour,  eh? " 


]x-P.'s  reference  to  his  old  scliool  paper,  Tlic  Greyfriay, 
issued  by  and  for  the  boys  at  the  Charterhouse  School, 
all  cjf  whom  arc,  and  always  will  be,  proud  of  the  hero 
of  Mafeking,  reminds  us  of  the  school  custom  in 
answering  the  roll-call  and  the  fine  lines  written  on  it 
by  the  Rev.  A  Frewen  Aylmer,  himself,  if  wc 
remember  rightly,  a  scholar  of  the  school,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  terrible  siege.  It  appears 
that  at  the  evening  roll-call  at  this  school,  where  Baden- 
Powell  was  educated,  it  is  customary  for  the  buy.i 
to  respond  to  their  names  by  saying,  "  Adsum, — 
I'm  liere  !  "  and  upon  this  answer  the  following  linei 
were  written  : 

Oft  as  the  shades  ot  evening  fell, 

In  the  school!)oy  ilays  of  old, — 
The  form  work  done,  or  the  game  played  well,— 

Clanging  aloft  the  old  school  bell 

Uttered  its  summons  bold ; 

And  a  bright  lad  answered  the  roll-call  clear, 
"Adsum — I'm  here!" 
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A  lor-i^irt  town  ami  a  captain  true 

Out  on  the  Afric  plain  - 
High  overhead  his  Queen's  fl.ig  IVw, 

But  toes  were  many  .uid  friends  but  few  ; 

^Vho  shall  guard  that  flag  Iroin  stain  ' 

And  lalni   'mid  confusion  a  voice  rang  dear, 
"  Adsum,  — I'm  here  !  " 

The  slow  ueeks  passed,  and  no  succour  came, 

Famine  and  death  were  rife  ; 
Yet  still  that  banner  of  deathless  fame 

Floated,  uus\dlied  by  tear  or  shatue, 

Over  the  scene  of  strife  ; 

And   the  voice,  though  weaker,   was  full  of  cheer, 
"  Adsum,  — I'm  here  1  " 

Heaven  send,  that  when  many  a  hearts  dismayed, 

In  dark  days  yet  in  store, — 
Should  foemen  gather  ;  or,   faith   betrayed, 

The  country  call  for  a  strong  man's  a;d 

As  she  never  called  before, — 

A  voice  like  his  may  make  answer  clear. 

Banishing  jianic,  and  calming  fear, 
"Adsum,— I'm  here  !  " 
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THE    HADENDOWA    AND    THE 
BRITISH    SQUARE 

TOLIJ    BY   MAJOR   ARTHUR    HAGGAKIJ 
Author  of  "  Unly  a  Dmnnner  Hoy" 

TO  give  an  account  of  the  bravest  deed  1  c\cr 
saw,"  said  the  secretary  of  the  L'nion  Jack 
Ckib,  "  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficult)'. 

"  I  presume  what  would  be  most  required  is  a  narration 
of  siimc  ;^^reat  heroic  (\cvi.\  of  a  coinrade,  or  at  Ic.ist 
of  one  of  m\-  own  nationalit\-  ;  but  unfortunately  I 
am  here  at  fault,  and  al though  I  have  served  in 
different  parts  of  the  wcjrld,  and  had  a  good  many 
experiences  one  way  and  another,  I  cannct,  much  as 
I  \\r)uld  like  to  do  so,  lay  claim  to  havmg  been  an 
c\"e-witness  of  any  one  special  deed  of  heroism  such 
as  many  othcr^  of  w  ider  experience,  and  more  ([ualified 
than  I,  could  narrate. 

"The  heroism  I  have  ■-een  has  been  more  'collective' 
— that  is  to  say,  the  patient  endurance  of  tiumbers 
of  soldiers  in  the  face  of  great  diff'rnlties  and  privatiotis, 
their  cheerful  bearing  of  sufferings  in  hospital,  their 
steady  determined  effort  to  continue  on  the  march  and 
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keep  thrir  places  in  the  ranks  .m-icr  a  I.urnin-  sun 
without  a  murmur,  when  perhaps  suffcrin^r,hou- "much 
one  hardl>-  knows.  f,.,m  the  effects  of  dyscnter>-  or 
from  incipient  enteric  fever. 

"  Such  endurance  as  this  I  have  seen  again  and  again 
in  the  late  war  in  South  Africa,  and  previousI>-  in 
Egypt,  and  it  is  to  my  mind  the  true  heroism,  lieroism 
worth}-  of  greater  commc  ndation  tlian  the  {performance, 
impulsively,  of  some  single  act  of  ceuragc. 

"  Hut  if  a  story  of  some  such  great  deed  is  insisted 
on.  I  certainly  can  remember  one  magnificent  piece 
of  self-sacrifice,  though  whether  it  can  be  ascribed  to 
bravery,  as  \vc  understand  it,  or  to  mere  fanaticism, 
I   must  leave  your  readers  to  decide. 

"  It  was  not  the  dvcd  of  ati  Knglish  soldier,  but  of 
one  of  the  Mahdi's  warriors,  a  lladcndowa,  fighting 
under  the  leadership  of  Osman  Digna,  and  it  happened 
during  the  Suakim  Campaign  of  ,,X85.  I  whs  a  young 
subaltern  then,  and  that  campaign  was  my  firsl 
experience  (A  war. 

"The  terrible  battle  of  Tofrik,  commonly  called 
'  McNeil's  zeriba,'  had  been  fought  on  Sunday.  I^Iarch 
22.  My  regiment  had  not  taken  part  in  this  fight, 
in  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  Marines,  some 
Indian  troops,  and,  lastly,  tin-  Berkshire  Regiment  (or 
okl  49th;,  when  taken  by  surprise,  made  such  a  glorious 
resistance  whereby  the  latter  won  the  title  of  '  Royal.' 

"  It  fell  to  the  duty  of  my  regiment,  which  was  in 
camp  at  Suakim,  to  march  some  few  day.,  subseqiientlv 
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to  the  scene  of  the  flight,  as  part  of  ,i  force  forming 
a  lar^'c  convoy  taking  sup[)lics  and  water  for  the 
garrison  qiiartcreil  in  the  zcrilja.  W'c  were  tormcd  in 
a  hiinc  square  wliich  was  composed  of  a  b.ittah'on 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  the  rnd  Kast  Surrey 
Regiment  ^or  jotli  ,  first  Shropshire  Li^ht  Infantry 
(or  53rd),  which  was  my  own  rcL,nmcnt,  and  the  Indian 
Rri;^ade.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  were  the  camels, 
other  baL^gage  animals  and  transport,  and  it  can  be 
imagined  how  tedious  and  slow  was  its  progress  in 
the  burning  heat  of  that  awful  sun,  with  every  step 
impeded  by  the  sandy  desert  and  by  the  thick  mimosa 
bush  which  blocked  the  path. 

"  I  remember  we  paraded  about  5  a.m.,  and  that  the 
march  was  most  tiring  and  painful  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  halts  occasioned  by  having  to  clear  our  way 
and  closing  up  the  constant  gaps  made  in  the  square. 
The  distance,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  was  only  .some 
four  or  five  miles  from  Suakim,  but  we  did  not  reach 
the  /eriba  until  one  o'clock,  and  the  thirst  which  we 
endured  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  water  was 
considerable  ;  while  the  stench  from  the  numerous  dead 
bodies,  both  of  human  beings  and  .imals,  which 
lay  thickly  in  our  path,  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

"  It  was  when  wc  were  about  half-way  to  the  zcriba 
that  the  20th  Hussars,  who  were  in  front  and  doing 
splendid  work,  .sent  word  of  the  presence  of  great 
numbers   of   il.c    enemy    in    our    front,  and   of   an   im- 
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pciulin^'  attack.  Hy  their  readiness  and  effective 
volle\s  they,  however,  prevented  this  attack  from 
becomin^^  really  serious,  and  wiicn  the  sciuare  halted 
at  a  spot  where  the  hush  was  somewhat  ( le.ired,  from 
what  I  could  sec  1  do  nc^i  think  th.it  more  than  a 
cou[)le  of  luindred  of  Osman  DiLjna's  men  rc.illy  tried 
to  come   t'l  close  quarters. 

"  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  directed, 
so  far  as  !  remcmhcr,  ai;ainst  the  front  atid  left  faces 
of  the  .square.  M\  wwn  re;jjiment  was  on  the  left, 
and  it  was  when  the  firin_;^^  on  that  side  had  ceased 
that  1  saw  the  deed  to  which  I  have  referred. 

"The  scpiare  was  still  halted,  and  I,  torfether  with 
a  brother  officer,  had  clambered  on  to  a  water  barrel 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  general  look  round.  On 
the  right  nf  the  square,  on  which  side  were  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  there  was  a  clearance  of  bush 
extending  for  something  like  sevcnt\-  or  cight\-  yards, 
and  suddenly  from  b'-yond  this  clearance  wc  heard 
loud,  savage  shouts  and  cries.  The  next  moment  there 
emerged  a  small  part)-  of  ^ime  three  or  four  of  the 
Mahdi's  warrior.^,  who,  oblivious  of  their  danger,  rushed 
tow ards  the  side  of  the  square  with  spears  poised  aloft. 

"  A  terrific  firing  was  opened  upon  them  at  once, 
and  within  a  second  or  two  the}-  had  all  fallen  save 
one,  and  he  staggered  for  a  moment,  then  came  on 
alonc-^one  man   alone   against    thousands. 

"Quelled,  as  it  were,  for  a  while  by  the  spectacle 
of  such  magnificent  courage,  an.d  prcsumabK-  thinking 
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it  impossible  that  a  ■..ivage  coiilil  dare  to  attempt 
actually  to  reach  the  •^qu  ire,  tlic  soMicrs  ceased  firiii;^, 
but  still  tlir  Hadenrlowa  rushed  on  until  within  oidy 
a  t'l-w  feet  of  the  stjuare.  With  a  shout  of  '  Allali  ! 
Allah  !  '  hi-  attcin|)t(.-d  lo  hurl  his  spear  a;^siinst  those 
opposed  t'l  him,  hut  it  fell  harmless!)',  innictinj:^  a 
mere  scratch  on  one  of  the  Iv-j^lish  soldiers,  and  lie, 
still  carried  on  by  th^  iinpetuousncss  of  his  rush,  tluni^ 
himself  furi'ni-.]y  U[)on  the  Mnglish  bayonets  in  a 
-ilcnce  which  was  m^re  opj^ressive  than  words  can 
describe. 

"  Then  the  -iju.irc  mtjvcd  un.  " 


Whethei  this  "  ma;4nificent  piece  uf  self-sacrifice  can 
be  ascribed  to  bravery,  a-^  w(-  understand  it,  or  to  mere 
fatiaticism,'  says  Major  Ha<^'i;ard,  "  I  must  leave  to 
yrnir  readers  U)  decide";  but  surcl>-  it  would  be  un- 
j;cneruus  on  our  part  to  rank  the  act  Imvcr  as  an  act 
of  braver)-  because  of  the  hero's  faith.  "  All  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  {<,v  his  life,"  and  he  who  gives 
hi>  life  gives  no  le.s  than  all  that  he  hath.  Heroism 
is  sninetiines  denied  to  animals  because  the)-  are 
su[)posed  to  be  unable  to  realise  the  full  consequences 
(^f  the  danger  to  which  they  expose  themselves,  but 
the  Hadendowa  who  charged  the  British  square  in  that 
Suakim  campaign,  like  the  Runcrwal  of  the  Tungi  Pass 
described  by  Majcr-Ceneral  Baden-Powell,  knew  as 
clearl)-  as  ,in\-  living  man  could  know  that  he  ran  into 
the  arms  of  death  ;  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
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"the  pihlc  iiimy  of  martyrs"  the  hero's  crown  on 
accotint  of  the  "  sure  and  certain  hope"  which  animated 
them  /;/  rxtinuis,  \\c  must  not  deny  bravery  to  the 
heathen  on  account  of  the  verity  of  their  bcHef. 
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A  HUMBLE    HERO 

TOLD  HY  MR.   H.  J.  A    IIERVEY 
Indian  Telegraphs  (^Retired) 

1AM  not  about  to  describe  an  instance  of  deathless 
valour  (Jii  the  battle-field,  some  gallant  act  in 
the  jungle,  or  in  the  water,  or  in  the  fire.  Tlie  bravest 
deed  I  ever  saw  was  n(jt  performed  under  any  of 
these  circumstances,  but  as  pictured  in  the  following 
unvarnished  narrative  of  pluck  and  presence  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  a  {)oor  Telegu  native,  Soobiah  by  name, 
exhibited  too  when  the  attendant  conditions  had 
converted  me  for  the  nonce  into  a  nerveless  dead -head. 
But  read  on,  and  \ou  will  understand  how  it  is  that 
I  so  pointedly  make  a  confession  that  does  not  redound 
particularl}-  to  my  own  credit. 

At  the  time  of  the  story,  or  \\\  1S73,  the  longest 
telegraph  span  in  the  w(>rld  crossed  the  river  Kistna 
at  the  small  civil  sub-station  of  Bezv.ida  in  the  Kistna 
district  of  the  .Madras  Presidency.  IhU  span  probably 
still  holds  its  pre-eminence,  for  a  present-day  en- 
cyclopedist has  it  on  his  list  of  the  world's  "  Biggest 
'Ihings,''  giving  the  conductor  a  leng  li  of 
6,000  feet,    and    the    points    of   support — prisumabl)- 
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an    altitude  of    1,200    feet.     This    span    formed    a    link 
in  the  then  direct  telegraph   line  between   Madras  and 
Calcutta,  where  the  town  of  Ikzvada  la>-  on  the  north, 
and    the  villai^e  of  Seethana;_;ra!ii  on    the    south    bank 
of   the    Kistna.     Here    the    ri\cr    is    harnes>ed    1)\-    an 
n)iicHt  or  dam  of  solid  masonry,  in    (jrdcr  to  maintain 
the  water  at   a  level  sufficient   to  allow  of  its  div-crsion 
iiitcj  artificial   canals    and    channels   for  navigation    and 
irrigation    purposes.      This    dam    had    a    causeua\     (jn 
its    crest    which,    when    the    ri\er   fell,    was    u>ed    as    a 
footway  from  shoic  to  shore,  and  the  sjian  iiung  above 
it    in     a    lon.L;    oblique,    the    relative    positions    of    the 
two    beini^f    such    that    should    the    wire    fall,    it     would 
strike    the    frequented    causeway    for    a    thousand     feet 
or    more,    iinolving    numerous    boats    above    the    dam, 
and  crowds  of  pedestrians,  bathers,  and  clothes-washers 
along    it>    entire     length.       The    conductor    composing 
the   span  was  ,1   rope   of  man)-  thin    iron   \virc   strands, 
the  whole  being  about  the  thickness  of  a   heavy  ruler, 
or,    sa\',   \\    inch   in   diameter.      It    was    lc:)oped    to   two 
teak-wood  terminals,    i .?    inches    s<|uare,    one    on     each 
hill,   and   standing    on    small    level    niches    blastecJ    out 
of  the  Using  rock.     These  terminals  were  8  feet  long, 
halt    let    int,o    holes    "jumped"   in     the    granite     tloor, 
the    othei    h,.U     abo\e,    and     holding    the    .span     wir« 
At  this  spot  the  Kisln.i  ma\'  be  said  to  -hoot  a  gorge, 
tor    the    waterwa)-    is    considerably    narrowed     by    the 
Bczvada  and   Secthanagram  hills  coining  holdl)-  up  and 
hanging  o\er   the     iream    like    two    clilY-;,    not    exactly 
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sheer,  but  something  closely  rcsemblinrr  it.  Viewed 
from  cilncr  niche,  the  people  below  presented  the 
appearance  of  midges,  th.c  boats  almond  shells,  while 
the  (XniiHt  itself  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  slender  libboii. 
\o  one  subject  to  giddiness  or  nervousness  couKl 
\cnture  up  to  those  niches  with  safety,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  1  my>clf  was  not  fit  to  go  ;  but  duty  compelled 
.c.  Coiisitlcring  the  weight,  the  length,  and  the  "  ^ag  " 
of  the  cc^nduclor,  the  enormous  strain  on  the  ternn'nals 
can  be  imagineil,  and  how  much  depcndcil  on  their 
stability!  From  the  tenninaK  the  wire  was  carried 
on  ordinar)'  wooden  supports  along  liie  crests  and  sides 
ol  the  hilK  to  the  low  ground  beneath. 

1  assumed  charge  of  the  J^c/vada  sub-division  at 
the  opening  of  the  working  season,  and  commenced 
operations  at  the  Kistrui  span.  Ascending  the 
Scethanagram  hill  by  a  tedious  climb  from  the  rcr, 
I  clawed  doun  to  the  niche,  and,  smothering  my 
trcpidat'on,  set  tlic  men  scraping  the  terminal,  as  a 
preliminary  to  giving  it  a  fresh  coating  of  tar.  But 
I  soon  -t.ipped  them,  for  the  scraping  brought  away 
the  wood  in  handfuls,  and  I  realised  the  disquieting 
faet  that  the  timber— in  spite  of  previous  tarrin^— 
liad  been  attacked  by  dry  rot.  Irlowever,  thought 
I,  the  damage  perhaps  might  be  merely  superficial  ; 
It  might  not  extend  far  in.  1  took  a  picker  in  my 
hand,  and  worming  round  to  the  safe  side  of  the 
post  commenced  jabbing  at  it.  1  speedily  desisted, 
\^>x  after  a  few    ..trokes    I   feare.i    I   should  jab    tlirough 
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to  the  other  side.  1  uas  hc.nified  !  My  men  edged 
away,  cliiigin-  to  the  hill-face  ri-ht  and  left  ;  they 
muttered  apprehensively  to  each  other,  and  begged 
mc  to  leave  well  alone,  in  ca.c  another  jab  should 
send  the  whole  thing  nyin-.  It  was  an  awful  revela- 
tion :  the  terminal -to  outward  appear.uicc  sound- 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  "  punk,"  and  was 
manifestly  holding  on  b\-  a  remnant— how  little,  God 
only  knew— of  undeteriorated  core.  With  ni)-  heart 
in  my  mouth  I  crept  awa\-. 

"  Soobiah,"  I  said  in  the  \  crnacular  to  my  assistant, 
'•how  is  it  this  was  not  discovered  before?  The  rot 
nm- 1  have  been  going  on  for  several  \ears." 

"  Quite  true,  sir  ;  but  no  officer  in  charge  has  ever 
examined  tlie  wood  as  you  have  done.  They  come 
up  here  every  two  or  three  month.s  to  inspect,  and 
once  a  year  they  have  the  terminals  painted  with 
tar  ;  nothing  more,  sir." 

"  It  may  snap  off  at  any  moment,  especially  if  a 
wind  blew  down  the  gorge!  1..  the  other  post  on 
the   Be/.vada  hill  in   the   same  condition  ? " 

"  1    cannot  say,  sir  ;   but  ver\'   likely   it   i.s." 

I  felt  sickened  with  misgivings.  That  rotten  post- 
even  as  we  clung  there  -might  give  way,  and  tlie 
enormous  iron  rope  fall  on  the  people  below,  and  very 
probably  sweeping  off  some  of  us  in  its  mad  plunge  ! 
The  bare  idea  was  torture.  As  if  in  some  hideous 
dream,  racked  with  liire  apprehensions  of  the  disaster 
which  threatened.  I   descended  Scethanagram  hill,  and 
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made  with  all  h.i.slc  U>v  Bczvada  hill,  in  order  to 
a^certaill  the  state  of  the  terminal  there.  The  cause- 
way was  dry:  to  'My  left  the  arre.stcd  stream  stw(,d 
to  the  brim  of  the  ii///c7i/  :  to  my  ri-^dit  the  water 
cscapin-  throu-h  the  interstices  of  the  masunry  went 
chattcrin:^  over  the  bouldcred  slope  or  curtain  to  join 
the  Ki.tna  in  her  Itjwer  level.  15oats  moved  about 
on  the  left:  people  bv  the  hundreil,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  walkin-  bathin-  or  washing  clothes  all 
along  the  dam,  while  above  our  heads  the  span  came 
bellying  oown  from  both  hijls  in  symmetrical  catenary 
a  \e--y  vw.-rd  of  Damocles  suspended  over  us!  I 
tingl.d  uilh  fear  lest  it  should  fall  even  as  we  passed 
inidernealh  ! 

"Keep  awa\-  from  under  the  wire.'"  I  sh(jutLd 
h\-lerically  to  the  natives,  pointing  upwards  as  1 
staggered   along. 

"Keep  away!  keep  away!"  added  my  followers 
"  I  he  wire  may  drop  and  kill  you!"  But  our  voices 
w  ere  drowned  by  the  bubbling  roar  of  the  water  rushing 
o\er  the  boulders,  and  only  a  few  heard  our  warning 
ones.  However,  we  crossed  in  safety,  and  franticallv 
commenced  sealing  the  Bezvada  hill,  steeper  and  more 
difficult  of  access  than  its  fellow  on  tlie  opposite 
bank.  Panting,  breathless,  soaked  with  perspiration, 
I  and  my  party  gained  the  niche.  One  look,  one 
jab  suft.ced:  the  terminal  iicre  was  as  ruf-M,  as  the 
other  ! 

1  must  act  at  once  :  no  occasion  this  for  the  niceties 
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of  red  tape.  I  must  set  about  'getting  i:i  new  terminals 
wiihuut  a  moment's  delay.  Murmurin;,;-  a  pra)er  to 
Ciod  that  He  would  grant  me  time  to  do  the  needful, 
I  tore  a  leaf  from  my  pocket-book  and  scribbled  a 
wire  t(i  ni>'  chief  at  X'izairapat.im  informing  him  of  the 
pressing  danger,  that  '  was  renewing  the  terminals 
HI  anticijHitioii  oj  sanction,  and  that  full  report,  with 
estimate  to  cover  the  cost,  would  follow  as  soon  as 
I  could  put  pen  to  paper.  A  bold  thing  to  d(j  when 
>'(iu  arc  tied  and  bound  by  the  leitcrs  of  gcn-ernmental 
jjroculure  ;  but  I  had  no  alternative,  and  I  may  as 
well  nuntion  here  that  my  chief  very  sensibly  backed 
me  up  with  the  yet  higher  powers  at  Calcutta. 

The    I'.ngineering    I'ul)lic    Works  Stores  and    Work- 
shops la\-  at  the  foot  of  He/\ada  Hill,  the  first  buildings 
on  which,  if  iheise  termin  ils  L;a\c,  the  huge  wire  ucnild 
drop.     I-'loundering  down   the    precipitous  path  at    the 
risk  of  my  neck,   I    hastcm  d  thither;  in  a  few  forcible 
words  represented    the    vital    urgency    of   the    case    to 
the    officer    in  charge,  and,  assuming  all  the  responsi- 
bilit\-,    succeeded  in  persuading  him    to    meet    my    re- 
quirements—/tv^^//;/^--  saiiclivti.      I    selected    the    timber, 
which    fortunately    was    ready  cut    to    my    dimensions, 
had  it    sawn    to  the  nccessaiy   lengths,    and  gave  it    a 
coat    of   tar.     Then    I    asked    for    the    loan  of   a    crab 
wiiuh,  to  haul  and   f.oM   the    wire  while  the  terminals 
wei(>     being     replaced.       I    took     the    licavy    machine 
to  pieces,  wrapped    the  cog  wlieels,  etc.,  in  straw,  had 
all  the  component  parts  slung  on  bamboos,  and  finally 
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with  .1  luii'r  'trin;_;  of  loaded  coolies  trottiii;^  after  mc, 
1  icciosed  the  Ki  tna.  1  had  decided  to  coiTnnciice 
at  ibc  Seclhina'^r.un  side,  as  I  believed  the  Icrininal 
tlu'ic  .  be  the  weaker  i;f  the  two,  and  consequently 
tli:il  its  felJDU-  would  be  the  better  able  to  withstand 
tlu  '  xlra  strain  I  should  presently  brin;^  to  bear  on 
it.  ]'<y  the  time  \vc  had  carried  the  new  timber,  the 
piecemeal  winch,  touls,  and  ropts  to  the  niclie  the 
sun  set:  there  i^  but  a  brief  twili;;ht  in  India,  and 
it  \\(juld  be  siini)ly  impossible — not  to  say  suicidal — 
U)  attempt  anj-thin;^^  in  the  dark.  I  had  the  stuff 
carefully  bcstcjwed  on  the  niche  or  in  irregularities 
of  the  hill   face,   and   knocked   off  for  the   night. 

['])  ])cfore  dawn,  \/e  reachetl  Sccthanagram  niche 
ere  the  sun  rose.  Ivei.icmbcr,  \vc  had  to  work  on  the 
un  ;uardcd  brink  of  an  all  but  sheer  precipice,  on  a 
space  scircely  sufficing  foi'  the  winch  and  those  who 
liandled  it.  The  main  bod\'  of  the  party  would  perforce 
be  idle,  for  not  more  than  six  men  could  wind  the 
machine,  ami  the  others  could  not  stand  by  to  relieve 
or  help,  owing  to  the  absolute  want  of  room.  Having 
selected  the  six  mo>t  experienced  coolies  and  ordered 
the  rot  to  cling  on  close  by,  I  re-pieced  the  winch 
and  gu\-ed  it  with  rope-wire  to  several  projecting  points 
of  granite  to  the  rear.  Oh,  it  was  eerie,  marrow- 
freezing  work,  standing  on  that  coe.fmed  platform- 
chipped  out  of  the  .side  of  an  alm^-st  perpendicular 
precipice  over  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air  ! 

^\  ith  a  few  exceptions  my   fellows  showed    by  their 
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matiiicr  tlial  thtjy  wore  imaccustoincd  to  operate  at 
thi.  di//\'  altiUklc,  and  were  full;.-  alive  to  the  peril 
of  their  po^itijii.  I  ami  Suibi.ih  did  our  bc^t  to 
hearten  them,  but  whereas  he  prc-ervcd  a  calm  and 
coUecteti  fiont,  I  totally  tailetl  in  emulating;  him. 
Tiie  men  U)ok  their  cue  from  me ;  they  saw  that  [ 
hugL;ed  the  on-sid';  of  the  niche,  that  1  hicmheil 
whene\er  1  ventured  to  :.;'a/.e  downwards.  I  admit 
I  ne\er  was,  ami  never  shall  be,  of  much  L;ood  at 
any  great  hei-hl.  When  a^  a  boy  they  took  mo 
on  to  the  roof  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  tower,  I  .showed 
downright  funk,  i;ro\c!linL;-  in  the  doorwa>-,  with  ni\- 
hands  before  m}-  eyes,  not  daring  to  use  them  ;  and 
again,  thirty-five  \ears  later,  the  other  da>'  in  fact,  on 
escorting  my  daughter  to  the  top  of  the  London  AIoiiu- 
ment,  I  felt  as  cheap  as  c(nild  be,  and  rcniained  within 
the  doorway,  while  my  C(;mpaiiion  unconcernedly 
strolled  round  tlie  railed-in  gallery,  enthusiastically 
admired  the  \ie\\ ,  and  not  improving  my  state  of  mind 
by  repcatctll)-  urging  mc  to  "  come  and  look."  Come 
and  look,  quotha  I  when  1  was  as  upset  as  the  proverbial 
canine,  and  felt  as  if  the  very  vitals  within  mc  were 
invading  my  thora.x  ! 

The  winch  was  at  la.-5t  read}* :  of  course  we  sijucezcd 
it  in  between  the  terminal  and  rear  wall  of  the  niche. 
Tlie  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  haul  on  the  sjjan 
wire  till  wc  got  in  .--uft'icicnt  -" ack  tt)  unship  it  from 
the  old  terminal  ere  taking  the  latter  out  and  erecting 
the  new  one.     To  achieve  this  it  was  necessary  to  fit 
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nil  a  pciuli:ir  stcrl  catch  or  "devil's  claw"  as  far  out 
(111  the  CMiuiiictdr  a.  pos-able,  attach  a  wirc-rnpe  "  >toj)  " 
tlnrit'i,  and  hriiiL;  ihc  >V '\)  on  to  the  wiucli  druin. 
Willi  wfiuld  imdcrtakc  the  hi  ()d-curdling  feat  of  fixin;^ 
that  devil's  claw?  Soobiah  (iffcrcd,  statiii^^  that  he- 
had  dnnc  so  on  pie-ious  occasions  ;  but  1  tlid  not  allow 
him  to  incur  the:  fearful  risk-  he  was  too  useful  to  nie. 
I  called  for  a  voluntcci-,  [)roini-ini;  a  reward  for  the 
hair-raisiiif;  exploit,  and  after  a  little  dcla)-  a  coolio 
naniid  Bhccinadoo  came  forward. 

"  Are  )mu  sure  \'ou  can  do  it  ?  "  i  asked.  I  hesitated 
in  clfj^iiv^-  with  the  fellow,  and  yet  it  had  to  be  dune  -- 
by  some  one. 

"  I  am  a  coast  man,  <\v,"  said  he,  ''  and  !ia\'e  been 
a  s.iilor  on  couiitr\'  ships." 

"  Ves,  sir,''  added  ."^oobiah,  "  Bhccmadoo  is  an  old  line 
coolie  of  ours  ;  we  employ  him  every  season.  As  \-our 
honour  will  not  let  me  f\\  the  claw,  l;e  is  the  best  man 
to  do  it." 

1  gave  in.  ruttin,;  the  piece  of  wire  rope,  with  claw 
attached,  on  his  shoulder,  Bhcemadcx)  sei/cd  hold  of 
the  contluctor,  and,  leanin  /  outward,  liter,a!l\  h'.ni"-  over 
the  precipice.  I  .■  a\-  :i_;ain  it  \\as  not  rf-rfcctl\-  sheer 
throui;hout,  or  that  a  body  droppin-,^  over  from  that 
niche  would  not  be  cauv.ht  b>-  some  projection  or  in- 
equality in  the  cliff-fac._' ;  but  1  maintain  that  the  odds 
were  ui  f;ivour  of  :\n  uninterrupted  tumble,  with  a  fatal 
smash-ui)  at  the  end  of  it,  especially  in  the  pr>  sent 
case,  where  the  man  wa>  stietchin</  out  on  the  conductor 
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(liiilc  ;i  \Mi(l   ficiin   the  brinl^,  with  '.iil_\- t'n'  soles  of  his 
feet   rcstiiu;  on   it. 

"  Takr  care!''  1  ;4Ui---1fd,  waUhiii;  ihc  hlK.w  with 
a  species  (rf  Ljiisly  fascination.  He  Could  -n  wo  further. 
I'roppiii-  himself  with  one  hand,  he  took  thi'  piece  (  f 
rope  wii'e  off  his  shonldei'  with  the  otlrr,  ;iii'!  wa^  about 
adjusting'  the  cla^v  wlicn  Iiis  sui)|)oi-tin--  hand  .-h'p[)ed 
on  the  conductor,  his  feet  left  the  brinl;,  the  piece  of 
uiic  rop  •  went  hurtlini;  into  ^[lace,  and  the  nc.\t 
moment  Jihecmadon  swun;;-  with  both  hand;  clutching; 
the  conductcM-  over  the  ])rofundit}-  beneath  him  !  The 
C(;olics  sliriel-rc'd,  aiid  I  felt  as  if  iny  iiscs  were  leax'in-^^ 
me  :  my  first  impulse  was  to  tlin-  him  a  rope,  but 
horror  para!\-sed  mo  ;    f  couhi  not  move  I 

"Come  back!"  yelled  .Soobiah  to  the  man.  l^ut 
sailor  thou<;h  Bhcemai.Ijo  had  been,  he  now  seemed  to 
lose  his  head,  .'mkI  instead  of  makin;,;  an_\-  effort  to  rei^ain 
thL  niche  he  rcniiined  in  hi-  fearful  [)osition,  suspended, 
silent  and  motionles.-^  '  1  expected  to  .^ec  him  drop 
evei-y  moment,  and  then  a  sensation  of  appalli-i^r  terror 
was  added  to  m\-  anxiety  (or  the  man,  on  realisin;.;-  that 
t!ie  rotten  terminal  had  now  to  sustain  the  extra  strain 
represented  by  the  dead  wc  i-ht  of  the  miserable  coolie's 
bnd\'!  Would  it  hold?  In  my  aj.^iny  I  almost  wished 
that  IMieeniadoo  icoiild  let  ;4o  1 

Seeing  that  he  made  no  res])onse  cither  b\-  word  r,r 
act,  Soobiah  snatched  up  a  rope,  and,  throwing;  one 
e:il  amouL^  the  demoi-alisetl  coolies,  seized  the  other 
end  in  his  teeth,  and,  mcmntin^  astride  of  the  conduct   r, 
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wormed  himself  ulnnr^  towards  the  helpless  man.     Oh, 
my  feelini;.s— i  shudder  as  I  roc  dl  them  !     AiimIIut  -^ood 
200  lbs.  added   to  the  pull   on  those  deciNxd  terminal-,! 
r,ut    the    harrowiii;,     apprchen-^ioii     lasted    (ndy    a    (c\v 
seconds.     Rcachin;^   IMiecmailoo,  Soobiah  .stooped.  ,ind 
Incipimr  tlic  rnpc  round  the  other's  chest,  nimbly  passed 
liimself  on  to  the  /,7/7//<v- side  of  tho.se  clinging  hand.s  ; 
then  spcakin-'  a  word  of  eneoura;4cment  to  Hhcemadoo, 
he  sluaited  to  the  eoolii  s  to  iiaul   on  the  ro[)e  :   thc>'  did 
SM,  and  before  I  eouKl  well  uM-asj)  the  bUsscd  fact,  botli  men 
had  rc.'.aiiied  the  comparative  safet\-  of  the  niche,  and  tiu* 
e.Ntia  wei-hl  on  longer  burdened  the  tormin.ils  !      It  was 
a  noble  yet  desperate  fe.it  on  .Soobiah's  jxirt  :  he  kiuw 
perfectly  well  that  the  rotten  terminals  could  ill  sustain 
more  weight  ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  diil  not  deter  iiim 
from   takin-   his  own   1       in  his  hand  and  at  the  same 
lime  runniu";  the  lisk  of  bringing  on  a  shocking  catas- 
trii!)he  in   ordur   to  sa\e  a  fcllow-creature   from   death! 
lUit    more  was    to  come.     The   gallant    Iliiuloo    per- 
formed  another  deed  oi  cool   heniisin  that   far  eelii)scd 
that  which    I   have  just   recorded.      .Attaching  a  .second 
cl.uv  io  a  piece  (if  wire  rope,  Soobiah — this  time— fi.\ed 
it  on  the  c<HKluclor,  and  we  brougdit  the  other  end  to 
the  winch    dium.      1  hen    shipping    the    crank    handles, 
we  maimed  them,  three  coolies  to  each  :  there  was  no 
room    for    UKjrc  ;    indeed,    the    handles    could    n^  it    ac- 
commodate a  fourth.     At  the  word  they  began  slowly 
turning  the  cranks  ;  a  little  slack    crept    in,    and    the\- 
paused.      Ai!,ain  thc\-  hauled,  the  re  siNtince  inteiisif\-ing 
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^;''"'   '•■•"■'>    ''■••^'  -f  tl,..  rofrs.     More   slack    >:ainvd,   and 
the  old  post  creak,  d  with     cemin-  rdicf  as  the  strain 

-"■tK-,rnrd.      AnutluT  cl,.-.pcrat.lv  accmplid,,  d  half- 
t"-:)  was  cnoi,,di.      UV  ,,.,k  th-^  l,,.,p  .WV  the  i)Ost-hcad. 
*""'■    '"■'     ^'^''^    CM„,rnmus    s,.,,,.    was     r.„w     l,cin-     h.Kl 
solely    by    the    v.in,h    -w,th    those     six     nu„     ciin-dn.. 
for    dea,     lif,.    to    the     rra,.k     handle.,     and     franfadly 
bcarnr;    on    them    w.tli    all    their    w.i,;ht   and    ^tirn-th 
'^'"   ''"^^•,  \vh.it    happene.l?      I    tivml.le  ,,>    1  wntc^    1 
I'Ve  t';o.(.  drcadfiii   ni^  .nents  a-ain       it    was    necessary 
to  rehev.   thnse  six  coolies  :  b>  all   th.'  kvAs  ,.f  ph\  sir  d 
endurance     they    eoiWd    not    maintain    thr    tui.iun     f.,r 
any  pn.I.,n-cd  len-th  of  linie.      The  desired  relic  f  ,,.uM 
not    l,c   effected    l,y    puMin-    on    fresh    .nu,  ;   ti>e    very 
actol   ehan-Mn^   l,a,:d..,n,.   hy  one   even   w,,uld   weaken 
tin-    pre.sm-e  on   the   handles,   thereby  ^ivn.g   the    ^pan 
NMi-e  an  advanta:;e  v,  Inch   would  cause   it  to  ^..-t   beyond 
o.ntrol    and   whnl    itself   ofi     the    drum    i.ito    the    -.nlf 
iHneath    us.      -Ihe    brake    must    be    put    on!      \\  hde    I 
was    leceivin^    the    u  i„eh.    the    engineer    oftleer     .poke 
-''    the    brake.:   there-    it    was    ridU    enough,    but    when 
Soob.ah,    after     what    seemed    1o     me     an     eternitj-     .,f 
fumblm.;,   prone.unced   himself  u.iable  to  appK-    it    „n- 
fcehn^.  ean   be  imagined'     The   entire   appan.tus'  wa^ 
'•<^^    I"  all  of  us:   thon;_rh  we  ceaild    take    it   to  pieee-s 
but  It  to<ieiher,  and   we,rk   it,,  not  one  there  un.^  rste.e.d 
the    brake.     Xo  e,ne   ceadd   make  any   suggestion,  an^l 
meanuhde  the  h'x   men   had  come    to  their  last  ^Msp  . 
I    :ind     Soobiah     entreated     them     to    stick     to    ?t       I 
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promised  rouard^:  hiil  tlvc  men  were  mrntil,  llnTt- 
\v;i'.  a  litiiil  U>  ihtir  .sl.iym^  powers,  their  tnii;.;!!!  ; 
like  tlif  lositi!^  team  in  a  til;^-of-war  '.^amc,  tin  \-  were 
siiccuml)iti^  to  supiriiir  force!  i'lii>  Kily,  iiku11\'  ;is 
they  strove  to  preserve  Mic  .kK  .mt  r^e  <fainc(l,  ttiL-ir 
j.rcssure  nlaxcd,  ami  L;iailiia!l_\',  Imt  all  I^d  suit-lx',  the 
h,i!hllcs  he  .in  rcxolvin;^  the  rc\erse  ua)' ;  in  .uinlhri- 
two  scconih  th.e  hoUl-fast  wire  would  H)- fiff  the  drum, 
and  witli  it  Ih.c  ^])an  it-ilf  he  hurled  on  to  th.e  peopled 
attiiitt  I)el(ju  !  I  bee  iinc  iluinb  with  horror:  1  teamed 
m)'  exhortations,  \w\  entreaties.  Soobiah,  \\\  ,1  vrr\' 
fienzy,  abused  the  wiiielnnen,  ami  threatened  to  thmw 
tlieiii  err  the  ( lilT  ;  the  idle  nie'ii  liowled  with  tri:.;ht  I 
In  tcmporar)'  abrrration,  Soobiah  stood  on  the  daiiL;er 
side  of  the  wiiieh  ;  the  poMtion  was  most  perilou--, 
for  the  wire  in  esrapin;.;"  from  the  winch  drum  w<juld 
iiie\ital)l\-  carr)-  hini  with  it,  or  at  all  events  ^ucej) 
him  ofl  the  niche.  Hut  at  iIun  sui)reme  i;ias,  when 
all  hope  seemed  lo-,t,  and  a  tremendous  trai;ed\' 
impended,  a  liracious  I'l-ovidenec  came  to  om-  r.icue. 
Half  the  recovered  --lacl.  h;id  (.o/cd  out,  and  1,  wcll-ni;.;h 
demented,  was  w.titin;_(  in  ay;ony  for  the  jhia!c,  when 
."-^owbiah,  as  if  actuated  by  :i  sudden  unpube,  snatched 
up  a  crowbar,  and,  w.atclu'ntr  liis  opportunity,  thrust 
its  flattened  end  bL-tw^en  the  teeth  u{  the  rcx'olvin". 
Co;_^r.\\],L>c]s.  The  00/e  iumicdiatel}'  stopped.  Sooljiah 
had  averted  a  stupendous  disaster,  not  only  from  talliu.; 
U|/on  the  dei),irtmeiil  he  scr\ed,  but  upon  tlv  hundi-eds 
ol    n  itivc-;  <^n   the   causeway  below. 
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Leavin;;-  the  !:rallant  fellow  on  the  niche,  with  his 
hand  fii-ml)-  L^raspin--  that  crowbar,  I  crawled  down 
the  hill,  huiried  across  v>  the  cn;j;incerin.;  w.)rkshops, 
and,  descrihi'ii-  my  (luand.uy,  obtained  tlic  loan  of  an 
artificer  who  was  funiliar  with  nab  winches.  Accom- 
panied by  him  and  a  coolie  rarr\'inL,r  ^  ba;;;  oi  tools, 
I  regained  Secthana-ram  in'chc.  The  arliicer  took 
some  time  in  recovering  his  e<]nani:nit>-,  averrin--  that 
the  surroundings  were  enough  to  deprive  any  man 
of  his  senses  ;  however,  he  soon  idjusted  the  brake, 
showing  us  how  to  me  it,  and  on  this  being  done, 
it  was  with  a  feeling  (>{  inteiise  relief  and  thankfulness 
that  I  watched  the  removal  of  that  make-shift  crow- 
bar, ami  foimd  th.,it  all  held    well. 

By  now  the  sun  had  set,  s(j,  making  things  sntig  for 
the  night,  we  return  to  Hezvada.  On  the  morrow  I 
cornplct.'d  the  ivor]<  on  both  hills  without  misliap.  I 
took  those  old  terminals  with  me,  and  had  tlu'  [)uiik 
cleared  off  them.  I  am  not  exaggei-ating  when  I  say 
that  there  was  so  little  left  of  sound  core  that  how 
the>-  held  the  immense  span  wire  in  its  place  was 
a  m\-stery  that  I  h  ive  not  been  abl.>  to  sohc  to  the 
present   day. 

Ih.it  I  rewarded  Soobiali  goes  without  saying. 
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ST.  MARTINS  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE 

TOLD  15Y  ADMIHAl.  SIR  KICIIAKD  VESFA'  HAMILTON, 

C.C.B. 

IT  in;i\-  seem  slranc; ■•■,''  said  Sir  Riclian!,  "that  in 
so  active  a  career  as  mine  has  been  I  can  think 
of  no  deed  which  has  struck  mc  as  hc'uv^  superlatively 
brave,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes. 

"  I  liavc  only  seen  one  man  t;o  overboard,"  the 
Admiral  went  on,  "and  he,  poor  fellow,  never  came 
up  again  ;  but  Sir  Edward  P'remantle,  one  of  our  ablest 
admirals,  has,  I  believe,  been  overboard  after  drowtiing 
mrn  throe  or  four  times. 

"  The  deed,  however,  which  those  who  knew  the  facts 
at  first  h.and  consider,  as  I  do,  one  of  the  brax-e^^t  on 
record  is  thi'.t  performed  by  Lieutenant  Rawscn  and 
Sub-I.iei;tcnant  l-".gcrton  on  the  Arctic  Expedition  of 
"he  A/tfV  and  the  Discover)',   1876-1S77. 

"  A  prnty  had  been  detached  from  the  main  ex- 
pedition for  tie  purpose  of  making  certain  oliS'-rxations. 
h  presently  became  necessary  to  communicate  once 
more  with  the  ship,  and  tlic  two  young  officers  I 
mentioned    bciorc,    uiih    <i    Danish    interpreter    named 
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IVtcrscn,    and     nine    dn'.^^,    w  c-rc    despatched    on     lliis 
duty.       Four    days    later    ilu)-    returned    in    a    terrible 
plight.     On  the  seconil  day's  march    i'etersen  fell  sick  ; 
and    as    his    weakened    stomach    icfused  to  rct;u'n    any 
food,  the  temperature  of  his  body  was  lowered  to  such 
an   extent  that  he  became   badly    frost-bittCM,   and    the 
other    two    decided    that    if   their  cnipan-  I's  life  was 
to  be  saved  the\-  must  turn  back.     They  stripped  their 
u  arm  cluthiuL,^  for  the  sick  man,  laid  him  on  the  sledt^e, 
and   started    upon    the    return   journc\-.      Ima-ine    what 
that   meant!     To  strip  for  a  old   man  is  bad    enou^^h 
in   iMigland,   but  in    the   North  it    is   a  thou.sand  times 
harder.     And    worse    was    to  follow.     The  next  da\-  a 
terrible  storm  brr)ke  upi)n  the  tin\-  party,  with  picrcinsr 
winds,   <^rcat    furious  drivin^j  masses  of  snow,  and    the 
temperature    in    the    tent    fell    to    twenty-four    dcL,Mees 
below    zero.      It    was    impossible    f.r   them    to   proceed 
any  farther  for  a  while. 

"  The  thinly-clad  officers  were  badly  fro.t-bitten,  as 
\-ou  may  imagine,  but  all  their  thoughts  were  still 
directed  to  the  comfort  of  their  companion.  In  the 
midst  of  that  howlintr  storm  thc\-  scraped  .ait  a  little 
burrow  in  a  snow-bank  and  heated  it  with  their  s[iirit- 
lamp  to  a  temperature  of  seven  derrrees  above  free/in'.( 
point  ;  but  even  this  seemed  insufficient  to  save  liicir 
comrade's  life--  he  was  visibly  perishin<j.  JM'nall) , 
uuder-clothcd,  frost-bitten,  pcrishiii;^^  with  cold  as  the\- 
were,  these  -allant  scani.  n  took  ii  in  turns  to  lie  \\\\h 
their    arm>    ab.ait    Ti  tersen,   and    wai  m    him    with   the 
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vital    heat  of   their   own    more  health)'  bodies   till    the 
(lanL;cr  was  o\er. 

"  The  next  d  !}•  the  storm  ab.itcJ,  and  the  party 
.sta;^^cred  ba;k  into  camp  with  Petersen  yet  alive, 
thou;,'h  Egcrton  and  Ra\vs(jn  were  hardly  in  a  better 
I)!ight  than  he  was.  The\-,  however,  recovered,  and 
F-i^'crten  now  hold>  the  rank  of  Captain,  but  poor 
Petersen,  the  man  whom  they  had  t^one  through  such 
suffering  to  save,  died  three  months  later.  Rawson 
was  Sir  Harr)-,  the  Admiral's,  brother.  As  a  Com- 
mander, he  guided  by  the  stars  Lord  \\'ol^cley's  army 
in  its  night  march  to  attack  Arabi  Pasha's  army,  and 
was  killed  in  the  action." 


K\cry  one  will  agree  with  Sir  Richard  that  the 
picture  of  these  two  young  men  amongst  the  ice- 
hummocks  of  the  North  stripping  themselves  to  the 
biti'ig  hwrrurs  of  an  Arctic  storm  to  keep  the  flickering 
-park  of  their  dying  comrade's  life  alight  til!,  at  any 
ratr,  he  should  have  the  chance  of  dying  in  comparative 
eomtort  ami  nig  his  friends,  is  a  \-ery  fine  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  the  words  of  the  gallant 
Rawson  w  hen  Lord  U'olseley  came  to  his  dying  couch. 
He  kjoked  up,  with  set  teeth  and  blanched  face,  and 
said  simp])-,  as  if  to  excuse  his  own  death,  "  I  led  them 
straight." 

]'erhaps  our  l^ritish  seamen  arc  guided  as  much  by 
this  spirit  as  by  ilic  .-.tars  wlieu  they  .set  uut  to  fuid 
a  way  for  England. 
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There    is    a    fine    human    tuuch    about    the    incident 

rccortled  here    of    the    men    takin;.,;    il    in    turns    to    h'c 

with    thi:ir    arms    round    the    sick    man    Lo    -u-^tain    his 

tempt r.uure    l)y    tlicir  own    natural    iieat.     The    A'ritcr 

is  reminded  b)-  it  of  an  incidc-nt  whicli  occurred  some 

}'ears  n^o  to  his  own  ]^iio\vk'd;_;C,  of  an  infant  .zirl  \vh)sc 

father  antl   mother  were  ln,t  at  sea  wiien  she  was  only 

three  or  four  weeks  old.  and   who  '.s  as  -c;  left   without 

a  woman's  care,  there  b  no  other  woman  on   board. 

I'"or  the  remainder  of  th     vo\  il;c  the  rough  sailors  took 

it  in  turns  to  carry  the  baby  PiMile  their  shirts  to  keep 

it  warm  a;.;ainst  their  own   manl\-  breasts.     The   baby 

survived    all    its   early   troubles,    and    when    the    writer 

last    heard    of    her   she    was   a    fine   younij    woman    of 

twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  Vcs(;\-  Hamilton's  stor\-  in- 
cidentally illustrates  the  advantages  of  military  training 
and  discipline  under  such  tr\-ing  circumstances:  the 
tliscipline  which  led  the  three  men  to  keep  in  close 
touch,  with  the  determination  to  stand  or  fall  together  — 
an  advantage  apparently  not  apj^reciated  by  three 
civilians  who  dared  a  winter's  march  in  Canada  some 
years  ago,  one  of  whom  only  survived  to  tell  the  story. 
This  he  does  in   the  following  terms  : 

"We  bade  adieu  to  our  friends  at  the  Red  Ri\er 
settlement  on  Februarj-  27,  at  which  tiinc  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  but  tJiis  was  a  circumstance 
which  did  not  intimidate  us,  as  the  snow  is  frecjuently 
hard  on  the  surface,  and  forms  good  \>alking  ground. 
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''My  companions  were  a  Mr,  Kicharci  Ilaycs  and 
a  Mr.   Icrnatius  rar\-.s. 

"  W'c  proposed  walkinLj  across  the  plains  on  snow- 
^hocs  lo  Fort  Sncllin;^\  St.  Peter's;  the  distance,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  travel  in  \\inl(  r  seasons,  being  seven 
hundred  <uid   fift>'  miles. 

"We  were  proN-ided  with  a  in'jtiff  vy  lialf-bldod,  a 
iiati\'e  of  the  eolon)-,  as  yuide,  and  dogs  am!  traincau 
lo  carry  our  provisions,  buffalo  robes,  blankets,  etc. 

"'llie  weather  in  Februar}-  had  been  unusually  mild 
for  the  north  climate  of  Red  River  settlement,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  departure  some  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants predicted  our  subsequent  sufferings  and  disaster, 
saying  tnat  March  would  be  terribly  cold  and  stormy, 
and  at  the  same  time  gi\ing  us  the  unpleasant  informa- 
tion that  they  not  only  considered,  but  actually  knew, 
March  to  be  the  most  dangerous  month  in  the  year  to 
travel  the  plains  in. 

"We  too  soon  realised  the  predictions  of  the  old 
hunters.  From  the  4th  to  the  15th  of  March  we  had 
scarcely  a  day  without  a  storm.  In  fact,  the  weather 
was  a  continuation  of  storms. 

"At    different    times    we    had    been    obliged    to   pas 
eight  days  in  encami^mcnts.     These  delays  had  fearfully 
reduced  our  food. 

"We  were  aware  of  our  great  distance  fiom  any 
tradmg  post,  where  alone  we  cuuld  expect  to  get  relief, 
knowing  that  there  were  no  Indians  within  three  hundred 
miles  of  our  route,  from  the  almc.^t  total  absence  of 
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the  buffiiln,  as  \\c  ,s;iu-  but  sixteen  in  travcllin-  five 
Iiundrcd  inile.v  Our  ,.i,l)-  akcrnativc  was  to  push  on 
as  fast  as  possible  to  the  tradin-  estabh-shnu  nt  .,f  the 
Amciicai.  I'ur  Compau)-,  at  Lake  Travers,  near  the 
head   water-,  of  St.    I'eter's   River. 

^  "  Hut  wc  found  it  easier  to  determine  than  to  effeet. 
Continued  exposure  to  the  cold  witlvait  a  sufficiency 
of  food  (which,  h'tth-  as  h  was,  wc  had  frequently  to  eat 
in  a  fro/cn  state;  liad  so  \\cakencd  us  tliat  it  was  with 
difficulty  wc  could  dra-  one  fowt  after  another;  and 
our  feet  were  so  severely  lacerated  b>-  the  frozen  cords 
<jf  the  snow-shoes  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  sec  the  blood  oozin-  t'.irough  our  moccasins. 

"Such  was  our  miserable  condition  when,  on  March 
I/,  wc  were  suddenly  overtaken  in  the  plain  by  a 
storm  of  snow  and  sicet  from  tli  north-west,  which  I 
shall   not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  At  the  time  the  storm  came  on,  wc  were  about 
five  miles  from  a  point  of  wood  which  lay  in  our  route. 

"  I  happened  to  be  in  fr..nt,  the  dogs  following  close 
to  me;  Air.  Hayes  not  more  than  fifty  yards  behind; 
Air.   Parys  more  than  a  mile  distant. 

"The  morning  having  been  very  fine,  the  guide,  iK^t 
apprehending  any  danger,  had  left  Us  t-;  follow  the 
track  of  a  deer,  intending  to  cross  the  plain  in  another 
direction  and  meet  us  at  the  wood,  to  which  wc  were 
hastening,  when  the  .storm  came  on,  wetting  us  through 
our  skin  and  blanket  coats,  which  soon  became  st^ff 
with  frost,  and  enveloping  us  in  dense  clouds  of  drifting 
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snow  from   which   wc   Un\ud    it  (iifficult  to   escape   half 
suffocated. 

"  Fortunate  ly,  I  h  id  noticed  the  sudden  chancre  of 
the  wind  fruin  nortIi-\\c.-.t  to  n.rtli,  and  'shaped  my 
course  ace )idin;j,iy,  still  hopiui^  to  reach  the  wood; 
upon  which  .Mr.  Ifa)-cs,  who  '.vas  then  quite  near  me, 
observed  that  wo  were  '^o'm^  wrong,  and  would  certainly 
perish. 

"I  replied,  '  Xo,  no— follow  mc  as  quick  as  you  can.' 
At  that  instant  I  saw  him  stonp  to  arran^fc  his  sinnv- 
slioes.  I  continued  on  a  few  paces  — an  immense  cloud 
of  drifting  snow  hid  him  from  iny  sight,  and  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

"  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  miles  when 
I  fell  down  a  deep  ravine,  and  b^ifore  I  could  extricate 
myself  from  the  snow  I  was  nearly  suffocated. 

"  Upon  regainin  ;  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  I  found  the 
dogs  and  traineau  coinplctely  buried  in  a  snowbank. 
After  digging  them  out  with  one  of  my  snow-shoes,  I 
managed  to  pass  the  ravine,  and  in  a  short  time  found 
mwself  at  the  cd  .e  of  a  small  wood,  which  [  afterwards 
f  Huid  to  be  the  same  for  which  we  had  started  in  the 
m.n-ning,  and  where  we  were  to  have  waited  f(;r  the  guide. 

"The  wood  afforded  but  little  shelter,  being  only  a 
few  straggling  oaks  upon  a  rising  ground,  and  after 
a  number  of  fruitless  attempts  I  had  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  a  fire  during  the  continuance 
<>(  the  storm,  which  seemed  to  increase  with  tenfold 
violence. 
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"  H;ivin<T  made  a  luilu-  in  a  siiow-liaiik,  I  nulled  myself 
up,  covered  as  I  was  with  siidw  and  ice,  in  buffalo  rubes 
and  blankets,  ant!  i',ot  under  the  snow,  where  1  la)'  till 
the  fiillowin;.,^  morniiiL;'. 

"  iM\-  suffeiin;4s  were  severe.  I'or  more  than  sixteen 
hours  1  iiad  alinost  constantly  to  kiep  rubbin;.,^  m>' 
hands  and  feet  to  save  them  frcjin  beiiiL^  fro/.er.,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  m\-self  frcjm  falling  asleep,  for 
which  I  had  the  greatest  t  esirc  ;  kncn\  in-'  well  that 
should  I  allow  sleep  to  overcome  me  I  should  i)erish. 
I  believed  that  my  companio  is  w  ould  perish,  and  I  h.id 
but  little  hope  of  attain  secincj  the  guide. 

"  Thus  I  was  alone  in  a  straiifre  countr>- — the  route 
unknown  to  me,  even  should  I  escape  the  horrors  of 
the  night — buried  in  a  snow-bank  in  a  half-frozen  state, 
fearful  that  I  should  be  unable  to  kindle  a  fire  after  the 
storm  had  ceased  ;  and  to  add  to  the  gkjominess  of  m)- 
situation,  I  was  annoyed  all  night  by  the  hcnvling  of 
innumerable  wolves  in  concert  with  the  raging  storm. 

"At  dawn  I  crept  frcjm  under  the  snow,  and  fired 
two  shots.  Soon  after,  the  guide  can,e  up  and  informed 
me  that  he  had,  after  wandering  for  more  than  four 
hours  in  the  plain,  by  mere  chance  fallen  upon  a  small 
wood  about  seven  miles  to  he  west,  where  he  had 
managed  to  keep  himself  from  freezing  by  making  a 
large  fire,  being  well  [jrovidcd  with  materii's  fur  that 
purpose. 

"  I\Ir.  I'arys  was  found  half  buried  in  snow,  and 
almost    dead.     He  survived  four  da\-s.     All  search  for 
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Mr.  lliij'c^  proved  iiicffcctiial  ;  and  as  he  had  in.t  taken 
tlic  precautinn  to  provide  Iiiinself  with  materials  for 
makiiii;  a  fire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  fite.  ICven 
h  id  he  h'ved  throui^h  tlie  nii;ht,  wliich  I  think  iiiipos>il)le, 
he  imi-.t  lia\-e  perished  afterwards,  from  either  cold  or 
huiiL^cr. 

"Beini;  without  any  food,  cxcci)t  part  of  >.ue  of  the 
do^s  which  we  had  been  obh'i^cd  to  kill,  uc  had  nothin;^ 
!)ut  the  melan.dioly  alternative  of  Icavin;^  Mr.  I'arws 
behind  in  a  luit  inadc  of  our  buffdo  skins,  ami  hasten- 
inL,^  to  tlu:  trading;  establishment,  upwards  of  seventy 
miles  distant,  for  relief. 

"Ilavint;  remained  one  day  near  the  scene  of  our 
disaster,  the  guide  and  myself  set  out  at  two  in  the 
.■vftcrnoon,  and  on  the  followin;^  day  at  dark  ue  reachctl 
the  tr.idini^  establishment. 

Men  were  immcdiatel\-  despatched  for  Mr.  Parys,  with 
(jrders  to  search  for  the  body  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

"  They  returned  in  eleven  days,  brin<,nny  in  the  body 
(^f  Mr.  I'arys,  whom  they  found  dead  in  the  Iodide  we 
iiad  made  for  him.  Evcrythiny;  in  the  hut  indicated 
that  he  had  died  on  the  second  (jr  third  day  of  our 
departure. 

"  Mr.  Parys  was  a  nali\c  of  Poland,  and  formerly 
an  officer  of  the  Polish  army.  He  had  served  with 
General  Romarino  during  the  revolution  in  Polan  I,  and 
was  in  all  the  battles  of  that  desperate  struggle.  After 
the  fall  of  \Var.saw,  he  left  his  unhapjiy  country,  and 
travelled  throu-h  Germany,  iM-ance,  and    P.ngland      He 
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uc!it  111  AnK'ric.i  in  the  spriii;.;-  (if  1S35,  anti  at  the  time 
of  hl-^  death  \va-  abdiit  thirty-<c\cn  )'cars  of  ,v.\c.  Mr. 
IIa\cs  was  from  Ghnniirc,  County  Cork,  Iiel.i!.<i,  and 
was  t\vcnt\"-onr  years  of  as^e." 

SiK  h  sini])!!-  narrations  as  the  above  show — far  more 
rlnqiuntly  than  any  romance  of  the  iniaL:^ination  can — 
both  the  rolcntlcssncss  of  nature,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
man. 
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TOLD    1!Y    MR.    FRKDKKIC    VILLU^KS 
( I  i  'ar  <  '(>rrc-s/'o»i/i'»() 

'I'.LI.  mc,  Mr.  Villiers,"  said  Mr.  Hcrlnrt  Wc^l- 
bronk,  who  interviewed  him  for  the  purj^o-se, 
"  whiii  acl  of  bravery  has,  in  >our  cxpericiire,  impressed 
you   the  most?" 

ilc  leaned  back  on  a  Cairc  nc  divan  and  smoked 
reflectively  before  ansucrin*;. 

N(j  wonder  he  took  a  moment's  consideration,  when 
one  remembers  that  Abyssinia,  Korea,  and  Belgrade  arc 
as  familiar  to  him  as  Kensington  High  Street,  the 
llaymarket,  and  Holborn  Viaduct  arc  to  a  Londoner. 

Then,  "  The  difficulty  of  your  question,"  he  said, 
"  lies  in  its  call  for  some  little  discrimination  ;  but,  of 
course,  I've  seen  a  lot  of  very  fine  things,  and  it's  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  finest.  I'll  tell  you  an  incident  which 
happened  in  the  war  between  Japan  and  China.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  much  it  excited  admiration,  and  I  can 
recall  it  vividly. 

"  The  Japanese  had  occupied  a  knoll  in  the  Suichyo 
V.dley,  immediately  in  front  of  the  town  and  fortifica- 
tions of    Tort    Arthur,    for   the    purpose  of  setting   u[) 
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.sicj,'c-yuiis  to  brill-  .i  lic.ivy  fire  U>  bciir  on  the  ciumy's 
works.      The   Chinese   general    in     coinm.nui    at     1'. 'ii 
Ailliui  cni  three  columns  of  inlaiilr)-  to  try  to  caiitiiu; 
tin-    Japaiicr    hatti'i)-.       I      ,a\v   oiil\-    the   tickings   of    the 
ccnlie  and   ri;.;ht   cuhimn,  for  the   third  was  lot    in   the 
footdiills   shuttiii  ;    in    the    valley.     The  centre    cohnnii 
made  a  very   brave  .sh(jw,  inarchin^f  (jiit   in   a   narrow, 
oblong    formatiiin,    with    a    standanl-bearer    every   tifty 
yards  carrying  a  ll.ig  of  brilliant  colours  about  twelve 
feet  square— a  splendid  mark  f(jr  the  Japanese  artiiler)-, 
\\hi<h  \\a-  taken  hill   advantage  ui,  and  the  nui;;!!  field 
whieh  lliL-  Chinese  column  ,  travcrseil  was  plfnigliei.  into 
deep    tuir^'W-,    !)>•   their   eiu my'-    shdls.      Standaids    fell 
r.ii)idl\-,  tliLif  !)e:irers  with  thrm,  and  after  al-'>ut   fifteen 
niiimles  of  tlii>  gha>tly  shell-hre  the  culuini.    ,.>s  brokm 
up  and   utlerl}-  routed. 

"One  hr.ive  stamlard-ticarcr,  untouched  as  yet, 
pluekily  -lond  his  gr  amd,  bold!)-  facing  the  Japanese 
kiKiJI.  All  around  him  as  he  >tootl  there,  a  solitary  fi-ure 
.'-carcely  human  in  a[)pearanee,  spurted  up  huge  clot>  of 
mud,  stones,  and  fra-ments  of  shell.  He,  doubtless, 
hoped  to  rally  his  lly.iig  comrades  round  his  banner,  but 
the  colimin  with  which  he  marched  out  was  practically 
amiihikitcd. 

"  riie  Japanese  gunners  pn.bab])-  becainc  excited,  and 
their  iiei\e  must  have  been  shaken  by  the  wonderful 
pluck  :dv,j\\nb\-  this  Chinese  soldier  ,doue  confronting 
them,  f:r  at  least  another  (juartc  r  of  an  hour  passed 
before   the   heroic    Celestial    gave   the   sli-hlcst   si"n   of 
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bcinc'  wounded.  Then  a  quiver  seemed  to  pas.-,  ihrou-h 
lii,  tV.iinc,  and  he  drcpped  <.n  one  knee  In  another 
in>tant  his  body  swayed,  and  he  fell  prone  to  the 
earth.  The  standard  now  still  st<.od  erect,  but  a.  the 
last  signs  of  life  left  the  fc>rni  beneath  it,  slowly  it 
tottered  and  fell,  its  brilliant  silken  folds  softly  en- 
veloping its  splendid  bearer  with  a  ^dorious  pall.' 

Mr.  ViUiers  rose  as  he  uttered  these  last  words  and 
pointed  up  to  a  tattered  silken  fla-  han-in-  frt;m  the 
walls,  the  veritable  banner  he  had  spoken  of.  I  looked 
at  it  with  a  kind  of  thrill,  for  he  had  pictured  the  thin- 
so  distinctly  that  I  seemed  to  see  the  whole  episode 
with  mv  own  c\es,  and  there  was  a  pause. 

Looking  contemplatively  round  the  r(;o>n  littered  with 
a  profu.Mun  of  relics,  many  of  them  intensely  romantic, 
and  each  with  its  train  of  memories  for  hini,  he  pomtcd 
to  a  piece  of  iron  network. 

"The   top  of  the  lamp  from  the  Mahdi's  tomb,"  he 

explained. 

"  And  the  rest ?" 

"Sma.shed  to  atoms  together  with  the  tomb  itself. 
That  i.i  iis  own  way  was  the  bravest  deed  Kitchener 
has  done.  Cool  and  deliberate.  No  waiting  to  hear 
what   public  opinion  had  to  suggest." 

"I   suppi'SC  there  was  a  n-,^r 

"That  his  popularity  might  suffer, je.s.  But  he  isn't 
a  man  to  look  after  his  reputation." 

And  that  is  the  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  he  has 
kept  it. 
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IVIr.  Villiers'  siuvy  of  the  Chinc-c  soldier,  toocthcr 
wilh  Badcn-J'(Avcir.s  ston-  of  the  lUmcnval  of  the  Tun-i 
p.i-^^  p.  Si  ,  Lord  Roberts's  account  of  the  bravery 
of  .Mukarrab  Khati  at  the  attack  on  Sikandarbagh, 
([>.  9),  Major  Arthur  IIa--ard'.s  record  of  the  Iladeii- 
dou-a  and  the  Britisli  Square,  'j..  8;  ,  and  many  others 
^nven  in  tliis  book  .md  elscuhcrr,  all  tributes  of  brave 
men  to  the  bravery  of  men  many  of  us  are  accu.tomcfl 
lo  re-ard  as  baibaiians  briii--  (,ut  the  truth  never  to 
be  disputed  that  coura-e  is  n.,t  the  monopoly  of  any 
race  or  people,  and  that  as  Kudxard  Kipling  puts  it: 

Kast    is  East,    and    West    is    West,    and    never    the    t^^•nin    -hall 
meet. 

Till    Karth   and  Sky   ttands    presently   at    God's    -reat    Jndrment 
.Seat  j  J      t^     - 

But    ther.:    IS    p.either    Hast    nor    West,    13oidcr,    nor    Breed,    nor 
Birth, 

When   two   strong  men  stand    face  to  face,   tho'    they   come  from 
the  ends  ot  the  earth  ! 

A  book  might  be  written  on  "  Fights  for  the  Standard," 
so  many  and  so  brilliant  have  they  been. 

Similar  determination  to  that  displayed  by  the 
Chinese  standard-bcaier  ur. ,  shown  by  Luke  O'Connor 
of  the  jjrd  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  He  was  one 
of  the  centre  sergeants,  and  advanced  between  his  officers 
who  boie  the  colour. 

When  close  to  the  redoubt  Lieutenant  Anstruther, 
one  of  the  colour  bearer^,  fdl  mortally  wounded,  while 
O'Connor    uas  .luick  down    by  a  bullet    reaching  him 
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ill  the  biccisl.  By  a  tremendous  effort  O'Cuiinor  regained 
h\>  feet,  seized  the  colour  which  hatl  faiicn  from  the 
lieutenant's  hand,  waved  it  triumphantly  aloft,  and 
continued  to  bear  it  until  the  end  of  the  action. 

O'Coinior  was  repeatedl\-  told  by  his  chief,  Captain 
(iranville,  to  relinquish  the  culour  and  retire  U)  ihe 
rear,  that  his  wound  miL;ht  be  dressed,  but  he  resolutely 
declined  to  do  so.  lie  was  recommended  for  and 
received  a  commissi(in  ;  and  later  on  displa\ed  re- 
markable gallantry  at  the  assault  on  the  Redan,  when 
he  was  shot  through  both  thighs. 

But  the  fight  for  the  colour  which,  of  uK^rc  modern 
in.-tances,  appeals  most  to  the  imagination  is  that  which 
followed  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Isandula. 

The  story  of  Isandu)''  is  a  terrible  record,  no  less 
terrible  from  the  fact  that  in  it  it  is  too  clear  that 
some  one  had  blundered,  and  that  wit'n  ordinary  pre- 
cautions and  a  truer  estimate  of  the  numbers  and  the 
bravery  of  the  enemy,  the  defeat  might  have  been 
avoided.  To  start  out  as  Colonel  Durnford  did,  expecting 
to  meet  a  few  hundred  men  and  to  find  oneself  con- 
fronted by  the  whole  Zulu  army  of  25,000  men,  is  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  a  way  that  can 
only  prove  fatal.  If  the  camp  had  been  pitched  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  or  a  laager  of  waggons  had  edged  it  with 
even  a  light  defence,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
gallant  men  oi  the  24th  should  not  have  achieved 
equal  success  with  that  of  their  friend.^  at  Rorke's  Drift, 
who  were  only  protected  by  piles  of  biscuit  boxes  and 
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mcalie  ba^^rs.  As  it  \va^,  the  position  was  a  very  weak 
one,  and  when  the  gaihuit  defenders  d  tlic  indefensible 
saw  tlic  righi  horn  of  the  Zulu  arm\-  start  unexpectedly, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  ''ri.und  in  tlieir  rear,  thev  ha\inLr 
circumv'cntcd  un[)crcci\ei.i  a  r.ui'^c  of  hills,  and  so  en- 
circled llie  Hritish,  thc\-  l^new  Uw  end  was  not  far  off. 
Charged  on  all  sides  b\-  the  mtluisia.^tic  and  infuriated 
savayes,  the)-  were  suon  overw  hchncd.  The  L,un'ncrs 
sought  to  sa\  (;  their  guns,  luit  v,  ere  anticipated  and  slain. 
All  that  was  left  of  them,  some  si.\t\-  in  number,  formed 
theuHtlves  into  a  square  and  fought  until  their  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  and  then  fell  before  the  onslaught 
of  overwhelming  number.-^  and  the  deadly  showers  oi 
as^egai-^.  Of  the  rest  a  remnant  reached  Roike's  Drift 
and  w.iriied  the  little  band  under  Chard  and  Bromhead 
of  the  on>laught  they  might  expect. 

It  was  in  this  last  gallant  effort  at  Isandulu,  when 
every  man  according  to  his  opportunity  fought  to  <hc 
fini.-^h,  that  Lieutenants  Mehille  and  Cc^ighill  made 
that  gallant  dash  to  save  the  colour  which  stands  out 
in  our  modern  annals  of  war  as  at  once  supremely  grand 
and  pathetic.  Nothing  left  to  fight  for  but  the  flag, 
antl  no  hope  for  the  Hag  in  an)-  fighting  they  might 
show,  the\-  made  a  noble  effort  U)  protect  it  from 
ignominy  and  preserve  it  for  the  honour  of  the 
regiment  which  could  no  longer  defend  it. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Low  in  his  hat  ties  of  the  British  Army 
sa\s  : 

"  The  fight  was  maintained  to  the  last  with  desperate 
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valfiur,  to  which  the  enemy  Q^vc  an  uni;rud<;iii-  nucd 
of  pr.iisc.  The  j^unners  of  tlic  Mountain  l^attcry  were 
asscaied  (jii  the  Hmbers,  and  the  drivers  on  the  horses, 
Major  Smith,  R.A.,  bein:4  killed  when  ineffectually 
attemptin;^  tf)  spike  a  gun.  Tlic  Basuto  mounti.d  men 
made  a  dash  and  maiia-ed  to  escape,  but  the  ]'2uropean 
officers  and  men  <'f  the  24th,  mounted  police  and 
volunteers— stcjod  tOL^ethcr  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
back  to  back  and  fou-ht  do.;i;edly  with  bayonet  and 
revolver  to  the  bitter  entl. 

"Said  one  Zulu  chief:  '  The  red  soldier,  killed  nian>- 
of  us  witl\  their  ba\-oncts  ;  when  they  found  we  were 
upon  them  they  turned  back  to  back.  Tiicy  all  fou-ht 
till  tliey  died.  They  were  h.uxl  to  kill.  -Not  one  tried 
to  escape.'  Another  said:  '.Ah!  those  red  soldiers! 
llou-  few  they  were  and  how  they  fouyht !  They  fell 
like  stones,  each  man  in  his  place.' 

"  Many  deeds  of  gallantry  came  to  light,  but  none 
more  de\oted  than  this  attempt  of  Lieutenants  Coghill 
and  Melville  to  save  the  colour  of  the  24th.  They  rode 
off  the  field,  but  their  horses  were  shot  when  cros.sing  the 
Buffalo  River.  After  struggling  up  the  rocky  pass  of  the 
Nat.d  bank,  they  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  finding 
their  pursuers  gaining  on  them,  turned  at  bay  and  sold 
their  lives  dearly,  Their  bodies  were  found  lying  side 
by  side,  and  the  colour,  to  save  which  they  died,  was 
recovered  ten  days  later  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  3,000  Zulus  perished  in  this 
fight.     The    English    loss    included    27    ofTicers   of    the 
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Imperial  Arm\-,  22  coloured  officers,  and  775  luiropcan 
non-commissioned  officers  and  mcn-chielly  of  the  24th, 
the  same  regiment  uhich  was  almost  annihilated  thirty 
years  before  at  Chillianwallah.  Some  hundreds  uf  natives 
were  also  killed,  and  ten  -uns  (.ifterwards  recovered) 
were  lost,  beside:,  Iar<ic  ciuantitics  of  arm.  and  stores. 
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COOL  COURAGE  AND  FIRM  FAITH 

TOLD    BY   MH.    K.    N     BEXNKTT, 
Fellow  of  Ihrtfonl  College,  Oxford. 

^OMI:  years  ago  an  undergraduate,  jirivotc  of  the 
vj  OxlVird  University  Volunteers,  leaning  on  his 
rifle  during  a  "  stand  easy"  in  the  Port  Mcadmv,  noticed 
that  the  -subaltern  of  the  next  company  bore  on  the 
left  breast  of  his  tunic  a  long  stiip  of  medal  ribbons. 
"Who  is  that?"  said  the  private  to  his  section 
commander. 

"  Oh,  that's  Bennett,  of  Hertford.  Regular  sports- 
man. Lectures  on  theolog}-  in  term  tiiric,  and  docs  war 
correspondence  in  the  vac." 

But  Mr.  Bennett's  energies  arc  not  confined  to  these 
two  fields,  as  that  private  was  destined  to  find  out 
later  uw.  Three  iMrst-Classes,  University  Prizeman, 
Fellow  of  his  college — these  are  but  a  ^<i\\  of  his 
academic  distinctions,  while  a  list  of  his  other  interests 
would  fill  more  space  than  can  be  given  here.  In  1S96 
he  explored  Sokotra  with  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  planting 
the  Union  Jack  on  the  topmost  peak  of  a  hitherto  un- 
climbcd   mountain,  and   crossing   the    Indian   Ocean   in 
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a  nalivc  bu.U  with  a  Nin'.;lc  ■-.lil.  lie  rcpn'sciUcil  The 
Times  in  Crete  .luriiiL;  the  (iraco-'l'iiiki.-,!!  war,  ,iim1 
was  ncarl}-  shot  for  a  -^p}-  by  excilcti  insurgents,  lie 
served  as  correspDndeiit  for  I'hi'  \Vcstini>isU'i-  (iii'^ette 
at  the  cipturc  dl'  l\.harloum,  in  l  SyS,  h.iviiv.^  ridden  I'loin 
D.iinascus  to  Jeru-.aUin  in  the  interval. 

On  the  ontbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  he 
joined  Meihuun's  column  in  an  ambulance  corps  (giving 
iiis  pay  —  and  this  is  characteristic  of  the  ni.ui  -to 
the  Widows'  and  ( )rplians'  h^niil;,  and  .--ubseijui.ntly 
returned  thither  in  command  of  a  Volunteer  detachment 
of  the  ().\fordshire  Light  lnfantr>' 

]!e-ades  being  a  iNeen  shot  ami  tl)--fisher,  an  author, 
and  a  councillor  of  the  Ps\-chical  Research  Societ\', 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  politician  of  advanced  Liberal 
\iews — a  pro.^pecti\e  rarliamentarj-  candidate  indeetl — 
and  I  found  him,  says  his  interviewer,  chatting  pleasantly 
with  a  political  supporter  when  I  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  rooms  in  Hertford  College. 

"  You  must  have  seen  a  good  many  acts  of  heroism, 
Mr.  Bennett,"  I  suggested,  after  v.-e  had  talked  for  a 
while  in  tlie  pleasant  rooms  looknig  out  o\er  the  old 
grey  quadrangle. 

"  Well,"  replied  my  Iiost,  his  c\e  turning  involuntarily 
^o  a  couple  of  great,  broad-bladed  Uervish  swc^rds 
nailed  cross-wise  upon  the  wall,  "  perhaps  th.e  finest 
instance  1  have  ever  seen  t)f  o'//,v//:'i-  heroism  was  the 
charge  (A  the  Dervidus  at  Omdurman.  lliey  came 
on  to  ab-oluti  !)■  ceriain  death,  mowed  down  in  swathes 
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by  a  fire  of  the  most  murderous  and  do.ully  precision, 
and  yet  they  never  seemed  to  falter,  the  livin;^  leaping 
over  the  dead,  the  wounded  writhiiv;-  forward  to  '.;ct 
one  stroke  at  the  infidel  before  A/reel  should  ti;4lUcn 
his  c;rip  u[)on  tlicni  once  tnr  all." 

"  iUit  what  about  individual  acts  (;f  hcroi>m?"  I 
said. 

"  Heroism  ?  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  heroic  or 
not,  it  was  so  needless  and  useless,  but  for  Cf;ol  pluck 
and  disregard  of  danger  I  saw  a  Turkish  redif  or 
militiaman,  do  a  deed  once  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat. 

"  It  was  at  the  capture  of  the  Malaxa  Blockhouse,  in 
Crete.  l'"orty-three  Turks  held  the  place,  and  aujainst 
thcin  were  rani^ed  l,200  insurgents,  and,  worst  of  all, 
three  field-guns  whose  shells,  at  a  range  of  about  half 
a  mile,  went  through  the  walls  of  the  building  as  if 
it  had  been  paper. 

'•  I  was  lying  up  under  cover,  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  blockhouse,  when  I  observed  that  a  tiny  s.mgar 
had  l)een  built  outside  it  at  some  )-ards'  distance  from 
the  wall,  from  the  shelter  of  which  a  single  rifleman  was 
'sniping'  the  insur.;ents  as  he  found  opportunity. 

"The  fire  was  hot:  1,200  rifle  muzzles  concentrated 
on  a  small  space  throw  a  good  deal  of  lead  ;  but 
apparently  the  concealed  marksman  found  the  sun 
even  b.otter,  for  presently  he  rose  to  his  feet,  leaving 
his  shelter,  and  proceeded  to  remove  his  blue  tun'c, 
and  then,  in  tliat  hail  of  bullets,  carefully  folded  it  and 
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laid    it    aside    upon    n    rock    hrfore    rctiiriiin--    to    the 
priitL-ction   of  his   snn;;;ir  otuf   morr." 

"That  is  a  hard  t.ilo  to  cap,  certain!)-,"  I  said. 
"  It  is;    but  if  your  readers  care  to  Iicar  (;f  another, 
and,  perhaps,  less  showy  type  of  coma-e,   1  think    I   can 
cap    it.      It    was    (,iie    of   this    same  -arri^uii,   after   the 
blockhouse  was  taken.      He  Ii.ui  h.        shot  tin-..u:j,h  the 
leg,  and  was  carried  tlou  n  witii  the  other   wounded  tf) 
the  villa-e  hard  by— 1  for-et  its  name  jusl  now.     There 
lie  lay  in  the  srorchin-  sun  caHin-  feebly  with  parched 
h>s,  '  M,,ya,  Moya;      I  knew  a  little  Arabic,  and  realised 
that    the    poor  fellow   was  callinp;,   in   the  awful  a^rony 
of  thir.t   that   follows  on    a  ^ninshot  wound,  for  water. 
I  q:o{  one  of  the  insuri^^cnts  to  attend  to  him. 

"  Water  was  not  t<;  be  had,  but  the  man  bn.u-ht  some 
of  the  liyht  wine  of  the  country,  hardly  stron;^er  than 
lemonade.     The  poor  Turk   snatched  at  it  ea-crly,  but 
before  his  lips  touched  it  he  realised  that  it  was  wine, 
the  juice  of   the   -rape,   and  as  such  forbidden  by  the 
Prophet,  and,  pushin-   tlic    untasted   cup  away,  turned 
his    face    tn    the   wall   to  endure   his  torment    stoically, 
rather  than  break  the  rules  of  his  race  and  his  reli^rion.'"' 
But    here,    says    tf.c    inter\ic\\  er,    the    clock    on     the 
mantelpiece  suddenly  struck  the  hour,  and   the  claims 
of  a  previous  enga<,remcnt  summoned  Mr.  Bennett  away, 
leaving  me  reflecting  that  that  untasted   cup   of   wine' 
was  almost  fu  to  stand  beside  .Sir  I'hilip  Sidney's  cup 
of  water  as  an  encouragement  and  ensimple  fjr  genera- 
tions yet  to  ccme. 
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AN  AMERICAN   FIREMAN 

TOLIJ    BV    MR.    loknis    ROrfERTSON 
{Inkrviewed   by    M,.    R.    c;.     Wodehousc) 

HI-:  thin!  act  of  the  ninct\-ci^;i,th  pcrfdrinancc  of 
I  he  f.ix^t  tluit  Failed  had  just  romc  to  an 
en, i,  and  Dick  Fleldar,  beai  in-  with  wonderful  fortitude 
llic  fict  that  lie  had  a  few  momenta  before  lo.t  his 
eyesight  under  dramatic  circumstances,  was  sitting 
Mnokiiirr  a  ci-arette  and  waiting  for  the  call-boy  to 
announce   the   beginning  of  the  fun'th  and    last   act. 

"I   want   you    to   tell   me,"    I    said,  "which  of  all   the 
things    you    have    ever    seen-it    is    rather    a    sweeping 
qiie>tion~irnpres.-,ed  you  as  being  the  most  courageous, 
cither  morally  or  physically." 
Mr.  Robertson   pondered. 

"^Wll,"  he  said,  "of  course  mural  courage  is  rather 
a  subtle  thing.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  longer 
time  than  1  am  afraid  I  shall  be  able  to  give  to  the 
.subject  to  recall  the  finest  in.-,tance  of  moral  courage 
"1  my  experience.  And  as  for  physical  courage,  \ 
civilian  has  so  ,c\v  opportunities  of  seeing  it,  and  what 
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strikin<,T    than 
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sights    he  tloes  see  arc,   as   a    niK 
those  of  the  battlefield      However " 

"Yes?"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  once  saw  a  fireman  save  a  l^IiI  in  a  rather 
curious  way.  But  then,  of  course,  lie  was  merely  doing 
iiis  duty." 

"'Not  (^nce,  nor  twice,  in  our  rough  island  stcry,'"  I 
murnuirul. 

"Just  so.     This  happened  in   .America." 

"Oh,"  I  .said.  "Something  always  .seems  to  militate 
against  the  aptness  of  my  best  quotations." 

"  It  tu(jL  place  jears  ml  years  ago.  It  was  an 
interesting  episode  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
I)Iate,  it  was,  as  1  say,  the  ]>lucl<iest  thing  I  have  ever 
seen.  .And  tlieii  it  i^  a  good  example  of  the  difference 
between  the  method  >  of  iMiglish  and  American  firemen. 
Also  it  deserves  notice  simply  as  a  gymna-lic  feat. 
What  happcne(1  was  this.  It  was  a  pretty  big  blaze, 
and  the  fire  had  got  fairly  hold  of  the  hou  e,  inside 
mostly.  The  girl  was  in  a  third-stoie)-  room,  and 
when  the  place  got  too  hot  she  climbed  out  of  the 
window  on  to  the  coping  of  the  window  of  the  room 
below,  .\nd  there  she  was.  Well,  the\-  hadn't  any 
ladders.  .All  the>-  had  were  Ion-  iron  poles  with  steps 
up  the  side,  and  a  ratchet  at  the  end  with  teeth  in 
it.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  them  exactly. 
You  want  a  drawing,  really.  How  long  were  they? 
Well,  let  me  see.  How  high  is  this  room  ?  Oh,  they 
must  have  been  about  fifteen   feet   long.     Hollow,  too, 
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I    suppose.     A\}i\   the   ratchet   at   the  .ikI    al.ail    thnc 
feet.      The   man   took   one   of   tlic.se,  swun^,'  it  over  his 
head   wilh    hoth    Iiand-.   .itid    brought    it    (!.a\h    with    a 
crash    throu:,'h    the   gla.ss   ..f    tlie     first-storey    uiiidou-. 
The  teeth  of  the  ratchet   caugiit    on    to    liic   sill,   and 
up  he  went,  carrying  two  mr.re  of  the  poles  witli   him 
^■c.s,  they  must  have  been  liollou,  (,r  they  would  liave 
been   too  heavy.     When    he  got  on  to  the  sill  of  the 
first-storey   window    he   took    one    of    the    poles    and 
smashed  it  through  the  window  above,  u  here  it  cau'^ht 
<'ti   to  the   sill   as  before.      He    s,  m    it    throu-h    ,i    u.p 
pane  and  then  dragged  it  .l.,wn  through  the  gla.ss  till   u 
caught      That    ua.    the    v.ind..w    with    the    coping    on 
which  the  -ill  u,,,  sitting       llr  duiihed   up  the  se'cond 
pole  on  tM  th,    i„xt  -.ill.  and  th.  „  rep.atcd  the  Mnashin- 
process    with    ii,e    last    pole.       I  hat    li.xul    itself    in    th'-' 
third-storey  sill,   which  was   about   tuo-no,  thi        -  fc(  t 
above  the  girl',  li.  ad.      .S,,  now  he   had   a   s..,t  ,.f  laddrr 
in    three    part^,  each   p.ul    han-ing   tn,m   a   win(l.,w-.,ill. 
Me    swarmed    up    the    last    secti-n,    held    r,n    w  th    his 
ri:_dit   hand   uhile    he    -ei/ed   the   girl    with    his   left,  and 
finally  came  d   wn  the  three  poles,  still  using  only  his 
right    hand,      k    was    a    most    extranrdinary    thing    to 
watch.     It    uas   a   wonderful   feat    of  strength,  too?  for 
the  double  weight  mu.st  have  been  a  tremendous  strain 
••n  his  one  an  ,.      ]hu  he  got  down  all  right,  and  .saved 
the  girl." 

"That  was  good,"    I    .said.     And    I    wished    th.-    hen; 
of  the    adventure    had    been    an    Englishman.       But    f 
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consoled  my-^elf  by  i-cmembcrint;  that  the  records  of 
the  I'lnglish  fire  bri;4adcs  contain  many  rases  equally 
fnie.  W'licthcr  he  \vr)rl<s  in  Xcw  York  or  l.dudun,  there 
is  never  mu'h  wroni^  in  the  matter  of  cour.igc  with  the 
man   in   the  brass  hehnet. 

"What  N(jrt  of  bnil  ling  \v,is  ii  ?  "  I  asked.  "A 
.sk}-scrnp^r  ? " 

"Oh,  no!  lust  an  ordinary  private  house.  It  was 
in   Fifth   Avenue.'' 

"  I  .saw  another  plucky  perlormance,"  said  i\lr.  F'orbe.'^ 
Robertson  after  a  pause.  "  It  hapijened  in  Fr.incvi 
this  time,  and,  like  the  fire  episode,  a  i^reat  many 
\ears  back.  It  was  not  quite  so  sensational  as  the 
fne  affair,  and  the  danger  averted  was  not  so  close 
as  in  that  case  ;  but  there  would  certainly  have  been 
a  very  na.sty  accident  if  it  had  not  h.qipcncd  ;  and 
the  man  who  did  the  thiny"  did  not  belontj,  like  the 
fireman,  to  a  ckiss  from  which  one  expects  courage 
as  a  matter  of  ctnnse.  lie  was  a  French  priest,  and 
what  he  diii  was  to  stoi:>  a  great  big  country  horse, 
which  was  running  away  with  a  heavy  carl  behind  it. 
It  was  just  outside  Rouen.  The  man  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  We  were  stopping  at  the  s.-'ine  place.  I  was 
w  alking  to  Rouen  one  da>'  ;  I  was  just  coming  up  a 
lane  leading  into  the  high  road,  when  the  horse  and 
cart  dashed  across  the  top  of  it  along  the  high  riad 
in  the  direction  of  Rouen.  \\'lien  I  got  out  of  the 
lane  1  saw  my  t'ricnd  coming  towards  me.  The  cart 
was  between  us.      lie  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
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and  jumped  ;il  tlic  horse's  iiimith  as  it  was  pas^in;^. 
I  [c  was  a  strong  man.  Not  youn^  ;  about  fifty.  He 
w.'i-.  rather  badly  knocked  about,  but  he  stoppetl  the 
cart,  and  we  walked  hoine  tOLjether.  Nobody  was  in 
ail)  actual  dan!;er  at  the  moment,  but  the  streets  a 
little  way  Oil  wrrc  full,  and  then'  were  children  about, 
so  that  it  was  a  good  thin;^  that  the  cart  went  no 
farther." 

I  tliouj^ht  so  too.  I  asked  where  the  driver  had 
been  .ill  the  time,  lie  had  disinouiited  to  refresh  him- 
self l'('//ii  coDiiiwut  dcs  aic!iit'>its  (iDivetit.  1  rather 
Wavered  in  my  allci^rjance  to  the  fireman  after  this 
Ntory.  StoiJpiiiiL;  runaway  horses  is  child's  pla>'  in 
fiction.  Ihe  hero  does  it  with  one  liantl,  and  says, 
"Don't  mention  it,"  when  thanked.  Wwl  in  real  life 
it  is  an  operation  that  takes  some  doint^,  .and  1  was 
conscious  of  a  very  solid  respect  fca-  that  French 
priest. 

J-iut  ai.  this  moment  somebod)-  came  up  and  spoke 
to  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  and  I  gathered  that  the 
t'mc  had  come  for  him  tf)  be  Dick  Hcldar  once  more, 
lie  disaupeared,  and  a  minute  afterwards  the  sound  of 
a  cluiius  made  itself  licard  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth. 

The  fourth  act  had   bctnm,  and   I   came  ;iwa\-. 


As  .Mr.  \V.)de'iouse  remarks,  "the  records  of  the 
Ln;_;lish  fire  brij^ades  contain  man\-  cases  equally 
fine,"  and  it  m,i)-   be  added  we  .slu-uld  be  poor  indeed 
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if  \vc  were  not  rich  enough  to  applaud  the  heroism 
of  others  from  fear  of  dimini.shini^'  the  glory  of  r- ^r  own. 
In  America,  where  many  things  arc  done  on  a  large 
scale,  houses  arc  built  twice  as  high,  and  when  such 
houses  catch  fire  conflagrations  arc  naturally  twice 
as  large  ;  but  except  that  vastncss  is  always  impressive, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  requires  more 
courage  to  attack  a  ten -storey  than  a  five-storey  fire. 

A  remarkable  story  of  bravery  and  resource  as 
displayed  by  \ew  Vork  firemen  is  told  in  connection 
with  a  fire  which  occurred  at  the  corner  of  Bleecher 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  or.  election  night,  1895. 
It  is  not  always  that  great  deeds  are  honoured  b>'  a 
crowd  of  witnesses  ;  but  in  this  case,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  crowd  always  to  be  gathered  anywhere  where 
sights  are  to  be  seen,  a  large  number  of  people  were 
gravitating  to  Printing  House  Square  to  get  first  news 
of  the  election  returns,  ])ublished,  English  fasliion,  in 
bulletin  form  on  the  front  of  the  newspaper  office 
buildings. 

iilcecher  Stieet  being  a  narrow  street  and  the  wind 
from  the  south-cast  being  strong,  the  rising  flames 
wc.e  beaten  down  and  driven  in  level  jets,  like  the 
fire  of  musketry,  across  the  street  to  the  large  building, 
misnamed  "  hrc-proof,"  of  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank 
at  the  opposite  corner.  All  the  resources  of  the  New 
York  fire  brigade  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
emergency,  as  the  fire  threatened  to  assume  unmanage- 
able proportions  ;  and,  subject    to    the  attack  from  the 
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Blccchcr  Street  corner,  a  number  of  men  proceeded 
tcAvards  the  Manhattan  building  armed  with  the  ho  e 
of  half-a-dd/.en  engines  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy. 
l^usily  intent  on  expelling  the  invader  on  their  own 
level,  they  ('id  not  notice  at  first  that  the  fire  had 
fined  an  eiiticiiiee  U)  the  Hours  above  them,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  seventh  floor  fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash  in  tlic  rear  that  they  realised  the  full  force  of 
the  enemy's  attack.  The  f.dl  of  the  .seventh  floor  carried 
till-  si.xth  iloor  with  it  in  a  mass  of  fier>-  rum,  and  swept 
(luwii  the  staircase,  carrying  a  number  of  men  mingled 
with  the  dcbiis. 

At  this  i  (lint  an  assistant  foreman  fireman  named 
I'it/.si;nnn;ns  fountl  himself  cut  off  from  retreat  and 
without  resources.  His  hose  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  wreck  of  the  staircase,  and,  facing  round,  he  found 
the  enemy  fiercely  attacking  him  from  the  rear. 
Ruiming  to  the  Broadway  side  of  the  building,  Fitz- 
simmons  shouted  to  the  men  in  the  street,  a  cry  cpiite 
well  understood  b\-  them,  though  all  but  inaudible  to 
the  seething  crowd  below.  They  had  heard  the  crash 
of  tht  falling  staircase,  they  had  seen  the  fiery  corrus- 
cations  belched  forth  from  the  reeking  debris  as  from 
th.e  mouth  of  Moloch  with  his  expiring  breath,  and 
the)-  realised  at  once  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
salvation  was   in  front  of  the  building. 

A  huge  extension  ladder  was  soon  erected,  alas  ! 
to  the  window  on  the  southernmost  side  of  the  building, 
that    nearest    to    the    source    of   the    fire,    the    Bleecher 
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Street  corner.  Fit/simiiKJiis,  like  the  caj-tain  of  a  ship, 
ordered  Iiis  men  first;  hut  the  last  barely  eluded  the 
dev()iuin>^^  flames,  and  the  assistant  foreman  found 
himself  unable  to  follow.  Rushing;  to  the  window- 
farthest  north,  he  realised,  as  the  crowd  did,  that 
before  the  ladder  could  be  shifted  for  his  benefit,  the 
enem>-  would  be  upon  him. 

His  only  hope  was  from  the  next  building,  and  the 
Manhattan  Bank  projected  nearly  a  foot  beyond  the 
building  line  of  this  house  of  refuge,  nd  the  floors 
were  at  different  kwel.s.  On  the  fifth  floor  of  this 
adjoining  building  .some  men  of  the  fire  patrol  were 
at  work,  and  they,  hearing  the  shout  of  the  crowd, 
looked  out  and  grasped  the  situation.  Fitzsimmons, 
at  his  window  in  the  Manhattan  building,  was  some 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  men  at  the  window  of  the 
adjoining  house,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  a  foot 
forward  in  tlic  frontage.  How  were  these  differences 
to  be  bridged  ? 

Below  the  window  occupied  by  Fitzsimmons  there  was 
a  ledge  some  five  inches  wide.  By  this  he  ccnild  reach 
the  corner  of  his  building,  if  he  could  only  keep  his 
balance  ;  but  this  achieved,  how^  was  he  to  take  a  step 
foiward  of  a  foot's  length  and  a  step  down  of  from 
three  to  four  feet? 

The  men  (;f  the  fire  patrol  saw  the  only  chance. 
Below  their  window  was  a  signboard,  which  extended 
across  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  building  ;  and 
along    the    edge    of    this      u^n    patrolman    John     Rush 
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proceeded  to  craul  inch  by  inch,  followed  by  i>atro!- 
nian  Rarnett,  who  steadied  Rush's  legs  with  his  hands, 
anil  whose  legs  were  in  turn  steadied  b)'  the  man 
behind  him  ;  and  in  this  way  they  reached  the  corner 
(){  the  building,  flere  John  Rush  slowly  rose,  steadied 
all  the  time  h\'  the  man  behind  him,  and  so  on  all  along 
the  line  to  the  window,  to  which  the  last  man  clung. 
So  supported.  Rush  turned  the  corner  of  the  Manhattan 
buildiii.^,  shouted  to  Fitzsimmons,  and  crawled  up  to 
the  ledge  above  which  he  was  standing.  Fitzsimmons 
iminedi.itely  clasped  the  hand  of  Rush,  and  the  slow 
retreat  was  commenced.  In  due  time,  not  long,  though 
seemingly  long  to  the  crowd  of  white-faced  spectators 
who  watched  the  giddy  scene  from  below,  one  by  one 
the  men  climbed  into  the  window  from  which  rescue 
had  come,  and  last  of  all  Fitzsimmons  was  seen  to 
enter.  The  moment  was  a  supreme  one,  and  as  the 
crowd  below  sent  up  a  roar  of  triumphant  exultation, 
the  gratified  fireman  bowed  his  head  to  earth  and 
1  leaven. 
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HOW    THE    WOMEN    SAVED    THE 
POWDER 

TOLD  BY  MR.  JA.MKS  BARNES 

ll'ii/'  Cotyt'spDndi  lit,  and  Author  of  "  Vankct'  HIiiJ'^  and 
Vankti  Sailois  " 

''T'^IIE  question  put  to  me  is  enouf;Ii  to  make  most 
X  men  sit  for  a  moment  and  cudgel  their  brains, 
and  it  ma>'  be  that  to  many  who  tiave  led  even  the 
most  commonplace  and  humdrum  of  existences  there 
has  come  the  opportunit)'  for  them  to  have  seen  a 
tleed  of  dcrrin^-do  ;  while  if  a  person  has  travelled 
widely  or  seen  much  of  the  world  it  may  be  his  lot 
to  ha\ e  to  choose  from  se\eral. 

1  have  been  asked  to  write  of  the  bravest  deed  I 
ever  saw,  and,  thinking  c\er\-thing  over,  it  is  not  on 
anv  battle-field  or  in  surroundings  where  such  thinu^s 
might  be  expected  that  the  stor\-  and  the  scene  come 
to  me. 

It  wa-;  in  Kansas,  on  the  line  of  a  newly  constructed 
rail\\a\-— the  "Council  drove  O-^age  City  and  Ottawa," 
where  ,it  the  time  1  was  emplo)-ed  in  the  engineering 
department.      The   wife   of   one    of  the   sub-contractors 
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kept  a  boaiding-housc  for  the  workmen  employed  upon 
its  construction.  With  the  assistance  of  her  sister  and 
iicr  a'.jed  mtAhcr  slie  cooked  the  meals  fur  fifty  men 
in  a  little  house,  part  sod,  and  partly  built  of  cotton- 
wood  timbers,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the 
line  of  railway  embankment. 

in  a  shack  or  lean-to  a'^ainst  the  side  of  a  house, 
( nclosctl  in  the  walls  of  the  corral,  there  had  been 
stored  tcmpor.iril)-  thirty  or  forty  kcijs  (jf  t^iant  powder, 
ii-cd  in  blasting  through  the  rock  cuttings. 

It  h.ippened  tliat  1  was  in  the  sub-division,  anil 
iiicitiiu^  the  sub-contr,ictor  drixing  back  in  his  wagi;on 
in  the  tlii\Lti(jn  that  I  was  walking,  I  accepted  the 
(.fkr  of  ,1  lilt  mil  climbed  up  be^.ide  hiin  on  the 
spring  s(jat.  li.e  clumsy  four-wheeled  \ehicle  was 
lllicd  wiih  iron  drills,  used  in  boring  for  the  blasts 
iMxl  in  testing  fur  rcjck  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

As  we  drove  along  the  jolting  of  the  waggon  raised 
uch  an  infernal  din  that  conversation  was  impossible  ; 
hut  I  managed  to  understand  from  the  contractor  that 
there  were  two  or  three  men  down  with  the  fever,  of 
which  there  wa^  a  great  deal  among  the  workmen, 
and  that  his  wife  luul  taken  them  in  at  the  sod  house 
on  the  hill.  We  were  probabl}'  a  mile  and  a  half 
awa)-  from  the  lioardiiig  camp,  and  for  some  reason 
or  other  I  turned  and  looked  back  at  it.  Instantl)'  I 
grasped  my  coinpanion  1))'  the  shoulder  and  pointed, 
l  here  was  nu  use  in  saying  anything.  No  words  were 
needed  1 
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Thr  corral,  that  uas  Hllcd  uill,  ^lack.  of  oat-sti.av, 
v.as  one  red  smooch  ..f  tla.nc,  the  red  [nu^uc.  jumping 
hiLdi  above  the  low  hn,uii  ualls  and  .ucei)ini,Mo\vard 
tlie  hou-o.  Instant!)'  the  contractor  -,uun-  his  horses 
out  into  the  ..pen  prairie,  and  in  another  instant  we  were 
tearin-  had.,  for  all  the  world  hke  an  cn-inc  going 
to  the  fu-c,  The  waggon  leapt  and  j<,lted  over  the  n.ngh 
ground,  the  drills  Hew  in  all  directions. 

"The  powder!"  cried  the  c(;ntractor.  "There's 
enough  powder  there  to  blow  the  hill  t(,  smithereen.." 

As  we  neared  the  scene  we  could  sec  the  men  runnin- 
from  their  work  toward  the  biuMding  that  had  now 
caught  on  fire  on  the  side  nearest  the  burning  stacks. 
Iha  no  one  came  farther  than  the  spring  in  the  little 
hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  iiilj. 

Evidently  liie  news  ,,f   the  powder  being  there  had 
become  known, 

But  suddenly,  as  wc  watched,  while  the  horses  leapt 
and  tugged  at  the  traces  and  tore  over  the  rough  and 
heavj-   ground,   we    saw    two    women    runnin-    u])    the 
hillside   toward    the    building.      It    was  the   cc^Uractor's 
w.fe    and    sister-in-law.     All    at    once  we   saw    a    third 
figure  appear  in   the  dooruay  of  the  house,  over  which 
the   smoke  was   pouring.      It  was  another   woman,  and 
she  was  helping  a  man,  who  was  evidently  alm,,st  too 
weak    to    walk.     IJcfore  the  former  of  the  two  v^omen 
who   were   running   up   the   hill    got    near   her  she  had 
appeared   with   anr.ther  man.   wrapped    like   an    Indian 
in  a  blanket,  and  both   men  started   down   the  hill  ;  but 
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the  v.(  iiUMi  did   not  stoi)      W'itlioiit   lie -itatii )ii  all  three 
turned  back  inti)  the  house! 

The  house  wa--  plain  in  si-^ht  wheti  \vc  riaelicd  the 
tr>i)  .it  the  bank.  Kvery  minute  we  expected  to  hear 
the  explosion  that  would  mean  a  horrible  catastrophe. 
StranL,^-  to  relate,  not  a  man  of  all  those  ^^roujjcd 
■  ib./ut  had  ^a.ne  foruanl  to  the  rescue.  'I'hey  stood 
there  wati  bin;.;  at  a  safe  tlistance. 

Suddenly  at  the  dui.rway  appeared  one  of  the  WMmrn 
again.  She  mlled  out  one  of  the  small  tin  ke;.^rs  ,,r 
canisters  of  powder  Another  f.llowed,  and  then  a 
third.  Hefore  we  had  reached  the  bcjtt(jm  of  the  hill 
they  liad  rescued  evcr\-  pound  of  it  ;  and  when  at 
last  .some  men  approached  to  hclp--e\en  the  .sill>  of 
the  window.  i,(  the  house  wcie  on  fire  -one  of  the 
women  stood  there  pourin-  water  from  a  dish-pan  on 
the  heatd)li.stircd  tins  of  giant  powder,  l-'.ven  after 
that  .space  of  time,  when  I  placed  ru)-  hand  on  one, 
I  found  it  still  hot  to  the  touch.  The  hands  and  hair 
'■•nd  rl,,thing  of  all  three  women  had  been  .sin<,red  and 
burnt. 

When  the  danc,^er  was  u\(t  the  workmen  turned  to 
and,  helped  .save  the  main  portion  of  the  house,  and 
•strange  to  say.  contrary  to  the  usual  way  made-up 
stories  of  women's  doings  run,  not  one  of  the  three 
heroines  of  the  episode  fainted  or  had  hysterics.  Mrs. 
—  1,1  wish  I  could  remember  her  name,  but  I  forget 
it),  the  contractor's  wife,  cooked  dinner  for  her  boarders 
as  Usual,  although  they  had  to  eat  it  in  the  open. 
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Wlicn  I  asked  Ii'T  ali)-  she  li.id  run  up  the  hill 
she  replied  slie  and  sister  h.nl  ^one  fur  "Mo  ncr,"  aiid 
"  Mother  "  had  sta>'e(l  to  hclj)  out  the  sieK  men,  and 
then  all  three  had  remained  in  an  endeavour  to 
save  her  hush.uid's  property. 

'riiinkiiii;  it  .ill  over,  1  believe  it  v  as  liie  bravest  deed 
I  ever  saw. 

Tarailcl  with  the  record  ;4iven  by  Mr.  Barnes  of 
women's  heroism  shown  undtr  circumstances  of  threat 
]'eril  we  ma\'  place  a  story  L^raphically  told  by  Mr. 
K.  11.  ('(juwell  of  a  fire  which  occurreil  in  Ho^ton, 
r.S..\.,  wlien  (l,iiv.:cr  of  a  similar  kind  within  a  much 
more  crowded  area  increased  the  excitement  and 
perhaps  hciidUencd  the  heroism. 

It  was  in  the  ;:,rcy  of  the  (.arlv  mornine;,  in  the  season 
of  T.ent.  inroad  .Street,  from  h'ort  Mill  to  .State  Street, 
was  crowded  with  hastenin,^  worshippers,  attendants  on 
earlv'  church. 

Suddenly  a  passerdjy  noticed  tiny  wreath:;  and  puffs 
of  smoke  starting',  from  the  shingles  of  the  roof  upon 
a  lars^c  warehouse. 

The  great  structure  looil  upon  the  corner,  silent, 
bolted,  and  iinanlles,  :  and  all  the  windows,  save  a 
small  round  li;4ht  in  the  upper  stf)rc\-,  were  closely  and 
securcl)-  covered   with  heavy  shutters. 

Scarcely  had  the  smoke  been  seen  by  one,  when 
others  of  the  crowd  lo(jkcd  up  in  the  same  direction,  and 
detected  the  unusual  occurrence.     Then    others  joined 
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!h(ii),  ,111. 1  still  otii.  r.  ffjllowed,  until  a  swelling.;  inultitiuic 
ga/cd  upuaicl  t^  tlic  rodf  n\rv  uliicli  the  ^m.ikc  sudh 
liii'if;  like  a  foi;  ;  while  iVnin  the  cavl^  and  the  shutter 
"I  the  ii[)[)Lr  >tor\-  little  jets  of  black  smoko  bur.st 
.suddeiil)  out  into  tiie  clear  niorniuL;  air. 

Then  came  a  tlash,  like  the  li^ditning's  i;lare,  thruu-h 
the  frame  <>\'  the  little  ;';al)le  windnw,  and  then  another, 
brighter,  'ghastlier,  and  more  i)r(ilonL;ed.  •' h'irc ! " 
"I'ire!"  ^creamed  the  throne;,  as,  moved  by  a  single 
iinpul-e,  tlie\-  pointed  with  excited  gestuies  toward  the 
window. 

Ouick(  r  than  the  time  it  takes  to  tell,  the  cry  reached 
the  corner,  and  was  tlashcd  on  messen-^er  wire-,  to  tower 
ami  steeple,  cn^M'ne  and  hosehouse,  (jver  the  then  half- 
sleepin-  cit>-.  (neat  bells  witii  ponderous  ton^uies 
repeated  the  cry  with  la/y  .strokes,  little  bells  with  sh.up 
and  spiteful  clicks  recited  the  news;  while  half-consciou^ 
fueinen,  watchini;  throuj^di  the  long  night,  leaped  upon 
en;^ines  and  hose-carri.tges,  and  rattled  intc;  the  street. 

."-^uon  the  roof  of  the  burning  warehouse  was  drenched 
w  ith  Hoods  of  water,  poured  upon  it  from  the  hose  of 
many  engines  ;  while  the  surging  multitude  in  Broad 
Street  had  grown  t'  thousands  of  excited  spectators. 
The  engines  puffed  and  hooted,  the  engineers  shouted, 
the  hook-and-ladder  boys  clambered  upon  roof  and 
cf^rniu,  shattered  the  ..hutters,  and  burst  into  the  doors, 
making  wa}'  for  the  rescuers  of  merchandise  and  for  the 
surging  nozzles  of  available  hosepipe.  But  the  wooden 
structure    was    a    seething    furnace    throughout    all     its 
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upper  poitiMH  .  while  w.iKr  und  vrntil.itioti  seemed  only 
Id  increase  its  power  and  tiiry. 

"riiini-  dciwii  '  Come  down  off  that  roof!  C'mnc 
out  ot  tli.it  buiidin.;  !  "  shouted  an  excited  man  in  the 
crowd,  ^tniL^^dini,'  witli  .dl  hi^  powir  in  tlie  nu  shes  nf 
the  Miiid  mass  < .f  miii,  women,  .iiid  children  in  the 
street.  "  ( 'oiiu'  down!  I^.r  'iod's  sake,  come  down! 
'I'he  rear  store  is  fdlcd  with  barrels  of  powdv.r!" 

"I'ouder!  I'l'wder!"  scrcameil  the  cn_L,dneer  thrfjui^^h 
his  trumpet.  "  I'cjwder  I "  sh(;iitcd  the  hoscmen. 
"i'owlcr!"  called  the  brave  boys  on  roof  and  cornice. 
"I'owder!"  ansA-ered  the  trumpet  (jf  the  chief. 
"  l'o\'der  !  "  "  I'owder  !  "  "  I'owder  !  "  echoed  the  men 
in  the  burning  pile  ;  ami  from  ladder,  casement,  window, 
roof,  and  cornice  lerped  terrified  firemen  with  pale  faces 
aiicl  terror-stricken  liiiibs. 

•  I'ush  back  tlic  crowd  !  "  shouted  the  engineer. 
"Run  for  >'<,iiir  live-!  Run!  run!  run!"  roared  the 
trumpets  of  the  engineers. 

l^.it,  alas!  the  crowd  ^vas  dense,  and  spread  so  far 
through  crossed  streets  and  alley.;  that  away  on  the 
ouL-.kirts,  through  the  shouts  of  men,  the  whistling  of 
the  engines,  and  the  roar  of  the  heaven-piercing  flames, 
the  orders  could  not  be  heard. 

The  frantic  beings  in  front,  understanding  their 
danger,  pressed  wildly  back.  The  firemen  pushed  their 
engines  and  their  carriages  against  the  breasts  of  the 
crowd  ;  but  the  throng  moved  not.  So  densely  packed 
was  street  and  square,  and  so  various  and  deafening  the 
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-iscs,  that  the  ar.ny  of  excited  spectators  in  the  rear 
Mill  i.rcsseclforu.ud  wi.I,  irresistible  force,  unconscious 
of  .ianger,  and  re^ardin^  an>-  outcry  as  a  mere  rv.e 
to  disperse  then  for  convenience'  sake.  'Ihe  great  mas^- 
swayed  and  heaved  hke  wave,  of  the  sea;  hut  bey.nd 
the  terrible  sur^^'ng  of  those  in  front,  uho.e  heartrendin-^ 
■screa.ns    half  drowned  the  whistles,  there  was   no   si-^n 

''^  "'""^      -^^  '-         '-<-•  could   see,   the   streets  uctc 
crowded  with  li-.in-  human  tlcsh  and  blood 

"  My  God  !  my  God  ! '■    said   the  en^^ineer  in   despau-. 
\   hat  can   be    done?     Lord,   have   n.ercy   un    us  all  - 
\v  tiat  can  be  done  ?  " 

"What  can  be  done?"  said  one  of  Boston's  foremen 
^vlu.se  hair  was  not  yet  sprinkled  with  grey.       -  .W 
-Y'-PO-derl     Follov    me   with  the   water,   and,   l^ 
God  wills,   I'll  have  it  out." 

As  the  hero  rushed  into  the  burnin.t,.  pile,  into  the 
clarkness  of  smoke  and  the  withering  heat,  he  thought 
uf  the  .,fe  and  chUdren  at  home,  for  as  he  rushed  from 

Ik   hoseman  who  tied  the  handkerchief  over  his  mouth 
'-muttered    '.Go^^^ 
.one^      And  away   up  through  smoke   and   flame  and 

l-'..d    to  the  heights  of   heaven',  throne  ascended  the 
heros  prayer. 

Ir.to  the  flame  „f  the  rear  store  rushej  the  hero,  and 
»™p,„s  to  the  barrels,  rolled  then,  speedily  ,no  the 
..  ey,  where  surged  the  stream  from  the  e„gi„es  ;  rushing 
ha  k  ,.r,d  forth  „i,h  p„„.,r  superhuman,  in  ,he  dcep.,^ 

smoke,  wtipn  oi-...,   4.1--.  1.  ....  f     <■ 
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b.iiicls  liad  alrc;i(l\  parted  with  fuc,  and  wliile  deadly 
liarpoons,  loaded  tu  pierce  the  wludcs  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
began  to  explode,  and  while  iron  darts  flashed  by  him 
in  all  directions,  pcnttratini^  the  walls  and  piercing  the 
adjacent  buildings.  But  as  if  his  heroic  soul  was  an 
aimour-proof,  or  a  charm  impenetrable,  neithei  harpoon 
nor  bomb,  crumblini!;  timbers  nor  showers  of  llaming 
braiuls,  did  Inm  aught  cjf  injury,  beyond  the  scorching 
of  his  hair  and  e)ebro\\s,  and  the  blistering  oi  his  hands 
and  face.  'Twas  an  heroic  deed.  Did  ever  field  of 
battle,  wreck  or  martyrdom,  show  a  braver? 
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AT    THE    BATTLE    OF    MUKDEN 

TOLD    BY    LIKLTKXAXT    TOKUTARO    USIIIO 

'^"MROW     yourselves     on     their     bayonets,     my 
brotliers,"  said  the  Japanese  commander,  "and 
v\e  wh      come  after  )-ou   will   do   the  rest." 

Thc-c  u.-rc  brave  uords;  but  what  shall  be  said 
<)i  the  words  translated  into  deeds?  -Ijie  story  of  the 
knsv.-Japancse  War  i.  full  of  incidents  the  devotion  and 
bravery  of  which,  thou-h  often  paralleled  in  the  history 
oi  other  countries,  can  hardly  have  been  excelled  .ince 
u-ar  began.  No  winder  the  German  Emperor  has 
expressed  himself  in  tcrn.s  of  -encrous  admiration  of 
the  devotion  e.Kemplified   ii,   both   word  and  deed. 

Surely  amon-  the  bravot  dc^d.  of  modern  times 
■m.st  be  reckoned  the  deed  of  the  wiiole  of  the  Japanese 
army  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  in 
hebruai       1005. 

Among  the  oflker.  who  led  the  army  of  Japan  in 
that  fateful  encunter  was  Lieutenant  Tokutaro  Oshio 
uho  described  the  circumstances  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  in  England,  a  letter  of  which  a  translatio.i 
appeared  m  the  /y.ws,  July  ,0.  kjos,  from  the  columns 
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of  which,  with  a  few  abbreviations,  it  is  here  reproduced 
with  due  acknowledgments  and  thanks. 

Says  Lieutenant  Tokutaro  Oshio  : 

"The  battle  of  INIukden  really  began  at  Haikotai. 
Ever  since  that  affair,  without  rest  or  respite,  we  dogged 
the  steps  of  the  rctrcaiir.g  Russians,  now  on  this  and 
now  on  that  side  of  Konga  river.  Wearied  by  our 
unceasing  pur.:uit,  the  enemy  turns  sliarply  round  with 
a  growl  now  and  again,  but  the  nimble  mounted 
infantr>-  and  the  Dragoons  sheer  off  to  the  right  or 
left  of  him — to  pounce  upon  him  again  as  he  moves 
out  of  his  positions. 

"Ever  since  January  25  the  firing  line  has  been  our 
bed-chamber  and  the  clothes  we  stand  in  our  bed  and 
bedding. 

"  From  February  24  to  28  we  were  at  ianlatoza,  anu 
on  March  i  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  General 
Tachimi,  and  then  marched  to  Dodaishi  ;  thence  to 
Zennengyoho.  Here,  as  usual,  the  Russians  held  a 
I  osition  of  great  natu-al  strength,  supplemented  with 
every  device  known  to  the  modern  military  engineer, 
and  the  Russian  engineers  are  splendid  :  barbed  wire 
entanglement,  abattis,  pits,  all  complete,  and  all  that 
could  be  seen  were  the  muzzles  of  rifles  out  of  the 
solid  masonry  of  the  walls. 

"  W'c  advanced  very  slowly,  step  by  step,  through  the 
shower  of  bullets,  rifles,  and  Maxims  making  a  continuous 
sing-song  like  the  singing  of  a  thousand  thrushes. 

"  Now  a  man  on   m>    right  goes  down,  now  one  on 
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my  left,  then  a  fellow  is  blown  to  pieces  before  one's 
c\es,  his  flesh  is  scattered  and  some  of  it  comes  upon 
one's  face.  Voice  of  an  officer  encouraging  some 
wounded  men,  or  orders  given  in  a  hoarse  undertone, 
or  a  Banzai  for  our  Emperor-the  last  breath  of  a 
d>ing  man— all  these  blended  together  in  the  din  of 
battle  rush  through  one's  ears  until  one  might  think 
it  all  a  nightmare,  but  for  the  evidence  of  one's  eyes. 

"  After  the  day's  exertion  the  place  remained  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  Wo  had  our  colonel  wounded  and 
many  others  placed  hors  dc  combat ;  then,  when  these 
things  were  known  to  the  men,  their  determination 
and  fierce  indignation  reached  the  highest  pitch.  They 
Said  that  they  would  not  leave  the  field  of  battle  dead 
or  alive  or  go  into  the  hospital  until  the  colours  of 
the  regiment  floated  above  the  Russian  works. 

"  In  the  night  the  colonel  called  together  the  officers 
and  said  we  must  take  the  position  at  all  costs,  or  we 
fail  in  our  duty  to  the  comrades  of  other  sections.  If  un- 
s'lccessful.  there  is    only  one  thing  for  us  to  do— die  ! 

'"Gentlemen,  we  will  attack  the  enemy  now,  and 
I  ask  you  to  leave  your  bones  on  this  field  of  battle 
with  me.' 

■'We  in  one  breath  called  out  '  Ranzai  !  let  us  do  or 
die.' 

"  Orders  were  given  out  at  once  :  '  Any  one  firing 
without  orders  shall  be  court-martialled,'  '  Use  your 
bayonet,"  'Officers  will  look  for  the  enemy's  leaders' 
'  Do  not  expect  to  rctu>  n  alive,'  and  so  on,  and  so  un     ' 
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"  At  2  a.m.  the  attack  be^.ui.  At  three  hundred  metres 
we  stopped  and  made  the  final  dispositions,  then  ap- 
proached within  one  hundred  metres  of  the  Russian 
lines.  The  enemy  poured  shot  atid  slieli  from  every 
available   rille  and   Maxim   and   light   ficld-j^un. 

"Though  the  distance  was  short  and  the  night  was 
dark,  at  this  point  the  enemy's  fire  began  to  tell  terribly. 
A  man  turned  over,  letting  go  one  hand  from  his  rifle, 
so  I  kicked  hiin  gently  on  the  shoulder  to  see  if  he 
had  fallen  asleep — he  was  dead.  I  heard  a  gna:  hing 
of  teeth  behind  me — a  poor  felluw  wa.  discharging  blood 
from  his  mouth.  Yet  not  a  sound,  not  a  cr)'  of  pain, 
not  even  a  muttered  moan. 

"They  remembered  their  orders.  Reaching  a  point 
where  we  were  just  able  to  sec  the  abattis,  we  charged 
with  an  earth-quaking  hurrah,  antl  we  rushed  it.  We— 
some  few  dozen  of  us  —entered  the  defence  from  the 
enemy's  right  tlank.  Here  there  were  no  entangle- 
ments or  abattis.  1  jumped  over  the  trench  and 
over  the  breastwork  into  the  interior.  A  few  of 
the  enemy's  look-out  men  were  there,  but  1  threw 
them  down  into  a  ditch  with  my  hands.  1  had 
not  had  my  sword  drawn  yet.  I  was  Just  turning  round 
a  corner  of  a  heap  of  kao-liang  ..talk,  shoutii.g 
'Come  on,  fellows,  come  on,'  when  some  one  ran 
straight  into  mc,  almost  throwing  mc  into  the  stack. 
He  is  a  si.x-footer,  so  he  is  no  Japanese.  I  give  him 
a  straight  cut  with  the  flat  of  m\-  sword,  and  call  upon 
him   to  disarm  ;  then  tell   him  to   hide  himself  till   the 
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fisht  is  over  ;incl   then  come  out  and  .surrender.     Well, 
he  did  it 

"  Already  I  could  make  out  such  Japanese  words  from 
the  (h'rcctioii  of  the  front  as  '  Hanzai,  banzai  !  ^'cni, 
Kuvski,  surrender,  surrender,  or  you  look  out.' 

"  As  the  overwhelming  number  of  frightened  Ru.ssians 
began  to  stream  towards  the  spot  where  wc  few  were 
lying  in  wait,  wc  had  no  choice  but  to  wield  our  cold 
steel  as  best  wc  could.  y\fter  this  it  was  all  single 
combats,  a  savage  warfare.  \'ou  crouch  on  the  ground, 
and  as  a  Russian  approaches,  you  sv.'iftly  disjiatch  him, 
and  throwing  yourself  down  upon  the  ground  again 
wait   lur  another   to   come  on. 

"•Vamada,  Yamada,  Oka,  Oka,  now  be  careful.' 
'r)on't  confound  friend  with  foe!'  'There  they  come, 
tlure  they  come!  Steady,  steady !  Ban/ai.  banzai!' 
In  h.df  an  hour  it  was  all  over,  though  it  appeared 
half  a  life-time. 

"As  the  enemy  retreated  in  disorder  across  the  open 
without  arms,  without  boots,  volley  after  volley  was 
given  at  the  order. 

"Our  casualties  were  slight.  Men  slightly  wounded 
remain  in  the  rank,  and  lefuse  to  go  to  hospital  ;  true 
Japane.sc.  On  the  next  day,  IMarch  2.  pursuit,  pursuit, 
and  pursuit  ;  and  then  a  sudden  standstill  at  Matciho. 
Not  taken  till  nightfall,  then  another  Japanese  rush. 
Towards  night  it  began  to  snow,  and  the  eflcct  was 
truly  beauti.ul.  It  was  a  tableau,  a  .scene  from  a 
stage.      In    the    silvery    uhiit     background,    with     here 
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and  there  a  red  coiiil.irrration.  in.irchcd  the  men  of  the 
2nd  retjiment,  men  in  khaki,  their  knapsacks  packed, 
llieir  greatcoats  niing  aua\-,  with  the  badge  of  white 
round  their  arms,  officers  in  front  with  drawn  swords, 
the  bUiish-white  gleam  of  bayonets  cle;..ly  discernible 
in  the  snow  ;  straight  and  steady  charged  the  men 
of  Japan.  The  renecj'on  of  the  red  flickers  of  fire 
pla\'ed  iip..n  the  drifting  snow  and  ui)on  the  spray 
kicked  up  by  the  tramping  of  feet  of  the  marching  host. 
Shells  shrieked,  thumped,  and  exploded  with  an  awful 
splendour  never  before  realised.  The  pity  that  real 
blood  should  flow  and  real  living  bodies  of  men  be 
scattered  to  the  winds  !  Before  this  determined  attack 
of  the  Japanese  the  Russians  faltcnd  and  broke.  'I"he 
5th  company  of  the  2nd  had  a  |)revious  order,  so, 
doubling,  and  at  our  fastest  pace,  beyond  the  regulation 
limit,  we  reached  a  position  along  the-  line  of  the  enemy's 
•  etrcat.  I  shall  always  be  trying  to  efface  the  scene 
from  my  memory,  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  so. 

"  When  I  gave  the  word,  every  rifle  in  the  company 
spoke  at  twent)-  metres'  distance.  It  was  a  harrowing 
scene.  L'nder  the  steady  sectional  fire  the  men  went 
down  in  heaps,  and  the  fleeing  Russians  raced  alon^' 
over  then-  dead  aiid  dying  comrades.  We  lay  in  the 
snow  the  whole  night,  sniping,  sniping  mechanically. 
The  ne.xt  day  biscuits  and  snow-water,  and  pursuit, 
without  seeing  a  shadtnv  of  a  Russian.  The  fourth, 
ditto,  .-;lept   in   battle  array.      Tlic   fifth,  ditto,  ditto. 

"The  sixth,  the  hottest  and  wor-t,  bloodiest  and  most 
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atll 


es. 


a  line 


fn  '11  Sansenho  to  NeiiLjyoho, 
while  wc  ran-cd  ourselves  in  and  about  Ciyorimhn, 
"Ahich  is  about  four  m 
Tlie  do;^'i^fcdncss  of  that  li\ 
and  h'.Ljht  guns,  liandy  mountain 


west    of    Alukden   .  ;ta 


tion. 


M'an  defence  !     Heavy  L;uns 
;uns  and  h'ttledvnamitc 


run- 


all  joined  in  the  bombardment  (jf  th 


cir  positicjus, 
siaii  <,aniners  replied  shot  for  shot 


while  the  herofc  Rus 
and  -hell   for  shell. 

Attacks  and  counter-attacks   succeeded  each  oth 


like    the    figures  on   a  fairy  lante 
tics,    we    fought    with    bayonets,    then    with 


er 


and  with  shovels  and  picks,  and 


rn.     We  fought  with 
grenades, 


even  with  fists.     \\'h\-, 


It  s  no  more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  street  brawl. 

"One  of  the  battalion  commanders  was  killed  and  the 
colonel  wounded  severely,  and  one  after  another  the 
company  officers  went  down.  One  when  I  whistled 
to  the  buglers  and  the  charge  was  sounded,  just  barely 
fort>-  out  of  a  battalion  of  skirmi.shers  leaped  to  their 
feet,  and  the  rest  remained  still— no  coward.s,  but  dead 
men  -dead  at  their  posts.  Those  who  responded  to 
the  call  had  no  right  to  do  .so;  they  , night  to  have 
been  in  the  ambulances. 

"  That  day's  doings  could  never  be  told  vividly  enough 
"ith  my  pen,  and,  perhaps,  no  words  could  ever  do 
justice  to  the  bravery  of  the  men,  Russian  and  Japanese, 
;ind  the  hardships  they  endured.  The  Russians,  five 
or  six  times  our  number,  charged  time  after  'imc  .o 
resolutely    up    to    our     positions    that    .some    of    them 
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actually  passed  throu.^^h  the  fust  line  -but  tl)(>-  never 
returned.  These  are  the  frcsli  troops  from  the  reserves 
—determined,  bi  cau^e  of  the  kn(,\vle(l;4c  that  on  llieir 
action  h.uii,'s  the  fate  of  Kuropatkiii  and  lu's  army. 
So  that  day  success  remained  with  the  Russian-,  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts. 
"  Well,  they  deserved  it. 

"  At  the  .sui;gcstion  of  an  officer  of  the  staff  c.jrps  wc 
volunteered  to  rush  the  works  the  same  nii^ht.  Men 
came  to  their  officers  and  beggeu  to  let  them  go  and 
fill  up  the  trenches  with  their  corpses,  so  that  others 
following  them  might  walk  over  their  bodies  into  the 
defences.  At  the  men's  earnest  request  a  deputation 
of  (jfficers  and  men  was  sent  to  the  divisional  com- 
mander, who  gave  them  the  requested  i)crmission,  nut 
without  some  hesitation. 

"All  the  unwounded  of  our  company  offered  them- 
•selves  to  a  man,  and  formed  up  — in  fact,  they  all  offered 
themselves;  but  we  were  compelled  to  take  only  the 
unwounded.  The  incn  of  the  Kessitai  formed  up  in  a 
square,  each  man  with  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  to  drink 
to  the  long  parting— a  parting  after  which  they  might 
never  meet  again.  General  Tachimi  uncorked  some 
wine,  and  himself  p-ured  ju.t  a  drop  into  each  m.m's 
glass,  shaking  hands  with  each.  Holding  his  glass 
aloft,  he  said  : 

"'Gentlemen,  I  ha\c  not  miuh  to  say  to  you  to-ni'-fht. 
You  know  well  the  desperate  nature  of  j-our  under- 
taking, in  which  success  is  not  certain.     You  know  also 
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the  chances  a^Minsl  your  rcturniiiLj  .ili\c  to  tell  the  tal 


cm  (Jii 


1)'  \vi',h  >oii,  i,fentlemeii,  (](k1-.si)ccc1.  G 


lO,  LTeiitle- 


iiuii,  do  \oiir  best.  I  tlo  not  commaivl  it  of  yim, 
CMinradts,  but  only  cherish  the  hope  that  jour  rcscjlutiou 
.iml  your  determination  may  bear  the  fruit  of  success, 
i'.uc.vell  I  Farewell!  Long  live  the  Kmperor  !  Long 
!i\e  the   ICmpcror !     Long  live  the  Kmperor  I ' 

"  Ml  II  wc  were  to  leave  behind  came  and  pitifully 
implored  mc  to  take  them,  but,  on  my  refusal,  begged 
mc  to  do  their  share  of  the  work.  Oh.  !  our  glorious 
,irm\  of  citizen  soldiers,  men  pursuing  some  peaceful 
avocati'Mi  ill  some  obscure  corner  of  Japan,  living  and 
tl>ing  unknown,  never  doing  harm  to  a  li\ing  creature, 
contented  and  happy  to  be  a  simple  peas.uit  or  an 
artisan  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  and  yet  they  are 
lu'iMcs  all,  every  one  of  them!      It   is  an  o\  erwhelming 
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ur,  and  a  responsibility  almost  too  great,  to  lead 
men  such  as  these  to  danger  ami  destruction,  men  to 
whom  in  age  I  am  but  a  jounger  brother,  and  in  point 
of  experience  a  mere  child. 

'"  1  h.ive  got  seven  jr;/  in  my  bag,  Honda  ;  take  it  out 
\vhcn  1  am  1:011c,  and  send   it  up  to  the  w<ir  fund  office. 


v\il 


\'OU 


s  ' 


'"Now-  these  are  my  last  verses;  keep  Ihciri  for  my 


sake, 


Oka 


"'(ir-odbyc,  Tori;  meet  you  at  Shokonsha '  ahe 
Paradise  of  the  h'ailhful). 

"  1  hese  are  bits  of  sentences  I  catch  as  I  pace  to  and 
fro  in  the   imnt,  waiting   for  the  signal  to  advance       It 
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inacic  iiiL'  think.  I  h.ivc  scon  ,ilmo>t  .ill  the  important 
actions  since  tin;  war  bci^an,  yet  I  am  here  still  and 
alxmt  to  lead  my  trusted  and  tried  Iktocs  to  almost 
certain  annihihition.  Perhaps  tin  time  t  >  i:iori  \v  I 
shall  be  no  more.  1  wanted  to  do  so  much.  Has  the 
time  ci.me  to  pay  the  blood-tax?  Well,  there  will 
be  man>-  more  worth}-  sons  of  the  coun'.iy,  ^o  I  siiall 
lace  it  without  rci^ret .,  happy  in  the  thought  of"  dving 
lor  the  nation  and  for  the  country  and  for  our  Imperial 
master. 

"  At  midiu'ght  men  threw  (;ff  the  great  \vi  icr  coats, 
and  white  distinguishing  bands  were  i)ut  o\,  the  h  ft 
sleeves  in  readiness  to  move.  With  tlrawn  sword 
the  officers  lead,  with  fixed  bayonet:,  the  men  U  'ow, 
in  our  usual  formation.  I'lrst  grenade-men  in  a  line 
at  certain  intervals,  then  the  main  body  in  column 
of  sixes  u  ith  a  grenade-man  at  ever\-  few  paces  in  the 
ranks.  And  with  a  tremendous  j'ell  wc  stormed  into 
the  earthwork. 

"What  followed  I  cannot  bear  to  recite.  How  many 
of  us  returned  ?  A  few,  a  very  few.  And  the  works  ? 
Intact  still!  As  ue  receded  came  the  enemy's  counter- 
all, ick- the  officer  in  command  of  this  section  knows 
his  business  well.  But  there  is  nothing  so  ridiculously 
easy  as  to  repel  a  Russian  counter-attack. 

"  The  next  day,  the  7lh,  went  on  much  the  r.ame,  but 
with  a  slight  indication  of  wavering  in  the  Russian 
ranks.  On  the  Sth  they  commenced  their  favourite 
move,  'a  prc-ariangcd  advance  to  the  noith,'  so,  taking 
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tlic  ippfiituiiity,  w  f^  rushed,  captiirint,'  the  pusitioti  with 
mu  h  slaus^htcr  aii'l  a  lart^e  number  ol  pri-^oiu  rs.  'This 
\v,is  the  final  signal  (or  the  rout  of  Kurt-jjatkin's  Mukden 
army.  That  ni-.^ht  wc  slept  as  best  we  could  and  where 
we  stood.  On  tiic  9th  we  cleared  the  eneni)-  out  ('f 
Taisckikio  '  thuf  miles  n  rth-ucst  of  Mukden;,  tlience 
advanced  to  I'cisankashi,  ami  there  ue  bivouacked  in 
battle   formation. 

"The  loth  was  the  happiest  day  of  the  battle  of 
Mukden.  After  '  alf  a  day's  dcsultor)-  firine;  and 
leisurely  fighlini;  i  ur  battalion  received  an  ortlei'  to 
take  Tahoshiti.  which  die  enemy  held  in  h^rce.  In 
this  \uy  company  formed  the  first  line.  I  talk  of 
battalions  a  1  companies,  but  a  battali)n,  particularly 
ours,  at  this  sta'^c  fnrn.shcd  about  as  many  men  as  a 
corn}>an\  W'c  moved  througli  a  hail  of  r;tie  and 
machine-.,un  bullets,  which  now  began  to  resemble 
ome  perfect  y  natural  phenomenon,  as  of  sunshine  or 
of  r.iin,  and  it  was  mere  child's  ;)lay  compared  witli 
the  experiences  of  that  awful  night  of  the  6th.  W'l- 
lost  ci  few  before  coming  within  two  hundred  metres 
of  tie  Russian  first  line  of  trenches.  .As  I  leajjt  on  m)' 
feet  and  stepped  out  to  the  front  the  men  closed  up 
behind,  and  e'.bow  to  elbow  wc  charged. 

"  \s  1  entered  the  village  about  twenty  paces  in  front 
<jf  the  .all  of  bayonets,  I  caught  sight  of  the  Russians 
running  helter-skelter  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  village 
high  street.  Ten  men  were  unable  to  get  away,  among 
them   a   (Mie-year    volunteer.     These    men    came   up  to 
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inc,  aiKJ,  -aliitiii;.',  spoke  to  mo  in  Chinese,  '  Toshci,  toshci' 
('I  hanks,  thanks';;  then  fetching;  out  luiiii)  '^ii"''ir, 
vodka,  (tc,  uitli  'Sinkn,  Sinku,  well  done,  sir,  well 
done.'       i  he   luiiiiour  of  it ! 

"  line  \vc  joined  the  reserve  and  marehcd  to  the 
Mukden  Station,  'i'o  Japanese  bred  and  Ix.rn  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  cranijjed  uj)  between  the  Sea  of 
Jai)an  and  the  I'ac  iilc,  the  Mane  hurian  plain,  where,  as 
the  Chinese  have  it,  'one  sets  for  a  thousai  d  miles," 
seems  vast  and  desolate,  but  ma'^nificent,  and  mikes 
one  ieel  as  if  oneself  were  exiiandin;;.  Ipon  this  vast 
ma^mificent  j  lain  moved  countless  shapes  of  undefin- 
able  masses.  Some  move  this  way,  and  others  that, 
with  momentar)-  pauses  and  (occasional  ilela>s,  moving 
backwards  sometimes,  but  never  for  long.  The  broad 
line  of  the  direction  of  these  movements  may  be  given 
as  toward  tiie  City  f)f  the   Dragon  throne. 

"  Some  of  these  bodies  had  the  appearance  of  a  dark, 
cvil-lor)king  snake,  or  of  a  dra;Ton  winding  its  tortuous 
way  to  its  place  of  rcluge,  and  vomiting  fire  and  smoke. 
At  closer  ijuarters  thi.  dissolves  into  a  brigade  of 
infantry  on  the  march  u  ith  its  regiment  of  skirmishers. 
]-'arther  away  yonder  is  a  huge  grey-coloured  mass, 
irrcLUiiar  in  shape,  neither  square  nor  round,  but  rather 
like  the  shape  of  a  jelly-fish,  for  it  is  elastic,  and  closes 
and  uncloses  and  \aries  between  the  two  shapes.  As 
a  hervy  shell  from  a  15-cm.  gun,  latclj-  their  own,  now 
in  the  hands  ot  the  victorious  Jajianesc,  plumps  strai'^ht 
do\\  n  intt.  the  centre  of  the  mass,  scattering  its  death- 
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(Ualiiit,^  ch<-irj:jc  all  round,  this  mass  opens  out  in  a 
huiriid  niDVcincnt,  to  ( ii>^c  up  aj^ain  into  a  semblance 
nt  a  -(luaic  undtr  tlic  relentless  patter  of  our  Mciji 
imps.  Hani,',  it  opens.  Clan^,  clan^,  clan^,^  of  machine- 
t,Mnis,  and  pit-pat,  i)it-pat  of  rides,  it  closes  uj)  iv^:ii\\. 
Ivicli  time  if  I  |(js('s  one  notices  that  its  si/e  shrinks. 
1  iiat   is  the   Kussian   rc,irt.,'u,u-(l. 

"  \\  hit  a  relief  to  ^ee  it  break  and  run.  '  Ah  !  '  came 
fiMHi  many  a  mouth.  H>-  this  time  bullets  were  flyin<; 
hfjin  all  directions,  trom  ri^dit  and  left,  front  and  rear. 
I'he  flyini;  remnants  of  the  Kussian  soldier)-  were  firing' 
as  they  ran. 

"  At  7  p.m.  we  entered  the  station.  Well,  the)-  must 
have  I>ecn  in  a  hurry  !  Behind  them  they  left  ((uantities 
of  uhi.ke)-,  brandy,  champat,nie,  bur<,nmdy,  vodka,  rum, 
etc,  the  thini^s  to  ihem  most  precious  ne.\t  ttj  ikons. 
Some  tables  were  laid  as  if  company  were  about  to 
sit  down.  What  a  ^.'v^ht  for  men  who  had  had  nothing 
but  dry  biscuits  and  snow-water  fur  all  those  days! 
Hut  wait,  the  Russians  have  fouled  wells  with  filth,  and 
concealed  dynamite  under  the  floor  of  the  houses  they 
had  left.  Should  they  be  tru.sted  ?  There  is  a  box 
of  ci^rars  with  the  lid  open,  so  inviting,  and  chocolates, 
"h,  so  tantalising!      1    have  an   idea. 

"■  Here,  Inou)-e,  bring  a  prisoner  along,  one  captured 
in   this  neighbourhood.' 

'"Vcs,  offieer,  this  is  the  table  for  the  transport 
cohimn.  I  know-  it  because  1  am  the  servant  of  a 
I'ayinaster  lieutenant.  ...    I   think  the  food  is  all  right. 
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•  .  .  Don't  inrruv  it  to  the  do-s,  sir,  I  ;vili  oat  it  fwr 
you.  ...  I  li.uc  not  had  a  square  meal  f,,r  the  last 
five  da)\s,'  he  atlds. 

"  We  ate  the   Riis.iaiis'  fuud,  slept  in  their  liouscs  on 
Russian  beds  uith   Russian   blanket,  that   ni  ;ht.      IIou 
can    an   outsider   know    the   ddfyht  <.f  such'an   event  .^ 
On    the    m..rro\v    we    had   a    U:^v   bru-lies   with    tlic   re- 
treating Russians.      In  one  of  the  en-a-ements  I  found 
.1   pretty   little    Pekinese    spaniel    wandering  about    be- 
tween the  two  ru,s.     It  came  to  inc  when    I   whistled  ; 
It  e-,  idently  belonged  t..  some  Russian  ofificer,  and  was 
tame    and   affectionate.       I    am   keeping   it    for    myself. 
I  suppose   the   owner   is    not    likely   to   return   to  elaim 
't.      Once    when    we  charged    a    Russian   shcltei    trench 
successfully    the    little   fellow  could    not   keep    up    with 
us  With  his  short  legs  and  long  coat  so,  my  kanemitsu 
(sword;  m   my   right    hand,   I    held    the    little    creature 
pantmg  under  my  left  arm,  and    charged.     The  grave 
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sergeant-major  laughed.  Well  he  might!  We  ,„u^ 
heard  faint  .^onnd.  of  firing  all  the  next  day,  the  nth. 
I  took  some  bearers  and  surgeons  out  into  the  field.s, 
distributing  bi.^cuits,  water,  hot  tea,  and  other  comforts' 
to  the   Russian   wounded. 

"What  an  ugly  goddess  is  f  c-  goddess  of  war! 
Among  the  wounded  Ru.ssians  upon  the  field  was  a 
boy  of  barely  sixteen  or  seventeen,  a  drummer-boy,  shot 
through  both  legs.  He  held  a  ro.sary  in  hi.  hand, 
I'laymg.  Poor  mite,  the  pity  of  it  !  Pointing  to  the 
red   cross   upon    the    arm   of  a   bearer.   I    called    ..it   in 
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rhinc^r,  .  Surseor,  ,ny  brav.  liltlc  f^,l.nv.'  No  answer 
Ten  ,n  Russian.  ■Doctor;  And  told  hirn  he  was 
-"e.  I1.S  ni  German-that  was  about  my  stock  of 
a":^ua,es  He  was  a  Pole.  I  believe,  as  he  spoke 
('cnnan  I  c  was  so  thirsty  that  my  bottie  was  „ot 
^'-■i'.;n  lor  hmi.  so  another  half  of  the  bearer's  bottle 
was  „ven   to  him,  too,  and   he   h.d   some  biseuits      I 

I'-i  a  strong  yearning  to  a.k  him  about  his  home  ;  but 
"".  »ic  IS  weak,  a    d  his  spirit  must  be  kept  up 

"■^our    wound    is    nothing;    the    Japanese    hospital 
"^•-'-^■^    -'•    be    here    soon     and     take    you     alvay 

"^;;-n,ur    nhn    up    with    bbnkets    and  coats  taken 

n-.  the  Kuss.an  dead,  I   was  ju.t  walking  away  when 
lie  cried  out  after  me:  ^  ' 

"  '  A  moment,  officer,  a  moment.     Ki„d  officer,  [  have 

--c.hn,g   to  give  you-this    book.      It   was  given    to 

•    by  my   nuher  .-hen    I   was  leaving  home    ^rthe 

"•;t.     I  have  nothmg  more  valuable  to  offer  you    sir 

t    .s   the    most    precious    thing    I    pos.sess.'      And    he 

t^i-^ed  my  hand   repeatedly,  crying  bitterl\- 

"1  accepted  the  book,  and  without  a  word  turned 
■  -  )  t"  ^n.6  another  sufferer.  I  would  not  have  broken 
;';-^J;r   a   colonelcy    be..re  those    bearers    and    .:; 
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TOLD   BY    MK.    WINSTON    S.   CHUKCHILI.,  MP. 

HAVE  seen  some  \'ictoria  Cn.«.sses  won,"  said 
Mr.  Churchill  to  his  interviewer;  "but  1  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  tell  you  of  any  action  that  has  struck 
nic  a  >  bcini^  very  brave." 

He  paused  to  think. 

"When  I  wa^  with  the  Malakand  I'icld  Force,"  he 
continued,  "  I  certainly  was  impressed  b)  a  signaller,  a 
Sepcjy  named  rreni  .Singh,  during  a  time  when  tlie 
British  Kaj  seemed  passing  awa>^  in  a  single  cat.xl)-sm. 
Every  day,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  used  to  go  out 
of  the  fort,  which  was  rini;ed  by  the  enem>',  and, 
establishing  liis  heliograph  under  a  terrible  fire  from 
short  range,  flash  urgent  messages  to  our  mcun  force. 

"  But  perhaps  the  bravest  deed  I  know  of  was  that 
of  Surgccjii-Lleutenant  Hugo,  in  this  same  expedition. 
The  incident  occurred  during  the  enemy's  ferocious 
att-ck  on  the  IMalakand.  One  (  f  our  officers,  Lieu- 
tenant H.  B.  Ford,  Acting-Adjutant  of  tiic  31st  Punjab 
Infantry  —  he  himself  was  mentioned  in  de-snatches  for 
gallantry  during  this  sam.c  action — foil  at  lasc  danger- 
ously   wounded    in    the    shoulder.      I    liavc  relai';d  this 
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c    Fcrc  .    f,„   „    ,„p,,,^^„    ^^ 
I'  "'■  c".  .1..  artery,  and  Ford  ua.  bleed,",,,  to  death 
;""'  .■^"'"-"•Lfcutenan.    \-     „u„o   .en.    o  h,:  a  d 
No-vu    "a-l",.e  dark,  and  the  fire  „.a.  ,„o    |,o.  Ir 
•"'>""<■•—  lights,     T|,.re  wa,s„'t  a  scrap  of  eove 
->     h-,       ."  a,  .,,Mn„,e  open,  ex-posed  to  a  dead 
■-'.    but   at    the    peril  of  „i,  ,if,  ,,  ,„.„,,^       ;        ' 

'"'  r-^-'-""-^  "-  —I.  The  „,a,eh  „.e„t  „ut  d 
■^  i.lutter  of  bullet..,  whieh  kieked  up  the  d  ;  H 
ajot„,d,bu,    by  its  u,,certain  light  he     a,      1,     2„; 

- '  -"■  • 'br.:^rs::^ti.,::r:;,r 
-t\^r'i:,:r,:;d^:-:;-r'r-- 

"lujii    ly   a  man  s    ifc   hptw  ^r-n   i,; 
f^n^er    and    tlui-nb      When    >,t    1.     ,u    •  ^''^^'^   '^'^ 

.!,e  effects     f"'  '  '"""•""'  "■'">  "-"!'  f™,,, 

:;:--«-o.appiat,d";:^s^;tr:::; 

^.■ect-.cle     f  "  """'    '^'="    =""    "rf'-Pt-     The 

■u":  ,:  ;;.;r'"^ '" '"'™  ""°"^' ™'^''"^^ '-q..a 

«.th   equal    courage,  saving  l„c   where  all 
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others  arc  takini;  it,  allaj-iiij;  pain  where  all  others 
arc  c,uihin;f  it,  is  one  which  mu^t  always  seem  glorious, 
whether  to  (iorl  or  inan.  It  is  impossible  to  imai^ine 
aii\'  situation  from  which  a  human  bein^  miL;ht  better 
leave  thi>  world  ami  embark  on  the  hazards  of  the 
Unknown." 


The  medical  service  has  at  all  times  distincjuishcd 
itself  by  its  devotion  to  liic  care  and  cure  of  the 
wounded,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  circumstances  (jf 
danger,  however  peiilou-,  which  can  di-ter  th.e  efforts  or 
disturb  the  calm  e([uanimit>'  with  which  army  surgeons 
and  hospital  attendants  commonly  pursue  their  humane 
avocation  in  the  relict'  of  the  suffering  and  the  rescue 
of  those  wlio  arc  ready  to  perisii. 

This  surcl>-  displa\-s  courage  of  the  very  highest 
order.  It  is  one  thing  to  fight  in  one's  own  defence 
when  one's  back  is  to  ihc  wall  and  one's  enenn'es  are 
in  front,  and  quite  another  thing  to  work  without  one 
thou!;ht  of  one's  own  safety,  often  with  one's  back 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  encm.v,  and  oftener  still  with 
the  conviction  tnat  the  work  d(>nc  under  such  ti\  ing 
circumstances  and  with  so  much  risk  to  onesell  will 
after  all  prove  to  be  love's  labour  lost. 

The  one  supreme  lesson  that  seems  to  be  the 
paramount  result  of  medical  training,  whether  civil 
or  military — that  "  whiL  there's  life  there's  hope," 
and  that  while  life  lasts  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  try 
to  prolong    it — is    responsible    for  a  great  deal  of  the 
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liuoiMn  of  this  class,  and  red  field  and  white  ward 
alike  bear  witncv.  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
Ks  Mn  i-;  learnt. 

Natinall)-,  laulrr  tliesc  circinnstanccs,  tlie  V.C.  has 
often  l)ecii  awarded  to  members  of  the  medical  staff, 
a  few  of  the  rec  „ds  of  which  may  not  inappropriately 
bi'   added    liere. 

1  t.v   incidents  ..f   modern    warfare    ha\c    been   more 
exploited  than  the  famous  Thar-c  c,f  the  Li;4ht  Brigade 
it   the   llattlc  wf  Bala'  .ava,  and  in   that  connection'' the 
\  <'.  was   awarded   to  James   Morial,  C.H.,  surgeon  6th 
l'rai;oon  <  iuards  who  while  the  cavalry  were  retreating 
iii     attenuated     recoil     went     forward     to    the    relief    of 
Lieutenant-Colonel    Morris,  C.H„  of  the    17th    Lancers, 
1>"  uas  l>in-  dangerously  wounded   in  a  very  exposed' 
P"-ition.     ()„  reachiT.g  the  spot  he  pn.ceeded  to  attend 
to   hm,  as   coolly  as    if  he  had   been    in   the  operating 
room,  and   by  succecditig  in   stopping  the  h.emorrhao-e 
saved   the  colonel's   life.  ""^ 

i  '^'^    incident   in  certain  particular,^    much  nsembles 
that  ;etorded    b)-    Mr.  Churchill,    but    the  three  hours' 
^^■'tch   thr.uigh    the    night    with    the    issue    of   life    and 
^I'-ath    between    tluunb    and    finger    gi-.es    an   intenseK 
dramatic  interest  to  Mr.  ChurchilFs  story. 

The    Indian    Mutiny,    which    was    so    prolific    it,     its 

'■"•• '-^t  of  \  .C.'s,  gave  the  medical  staff  many  ojjpor- 

^^''"t,es   of   winnn>g    and    wearing     honours.      Sur^.^on 

"-"■e  of  the  90th  i^egiment  found  his  opportunity  in 

^'t>'-"^l'"S  the  wounded  in  the  , car  of  a  column   when 
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the   troops  uiidtr    1  lavclock   f(;rce(l  their   way  into  tlu- 
Residency  at  Lucknow,  Sci)tcmbcr  2C>,  1S57. 

The  escort   which   liad   been    placed   in  cliar^'e  (,f  the 
wounded  h.ul  hcconie  weaker   and   weaker,  until   but  a 
few   .stra;4'sders  leinained,  and,  bcini;  entirely    separ.itcd 
from  the  column,  were  furced  to  take  shelter  in  a  house, 
where  they  bravely  defoiuled  themselves  until  the  house 
took    fire.     Their    next    rall>-    was    a    shed    but    a    few 
yards'  distance    iVom    the   iKnise,   and   here  they  fou>^ht 
so  vrdiantly  and  displayed  so  much  determination  that 
they   kept  the    cnem)    at  bay   for    more    than   twcnty- 
tv.o    hours.      In    the    end    only   six    men    and    Suri;eon 
Home  remained  able  to  fire.     Tlu:   four  officers  oi  the 
party    were    all    badly    woiuulcd,    and    three    of    them 
ultimately  died  of   th.eir  wounds.      In    these    de.>pcrate 
circumstan    -s  the  command  devolved  upon  Home,  and 
nobly   did    :ie   acquit  himself.     To  his  active  exertions 
previously   to  being  forced   into   t'^e  house,  .nnd  to  his 
splendid  conduct  throuylvjut  the  whole  c)f  the  dreadful 
time,    the    safct}'    of  the    wounded    and  the    successful 
defence  of   the   little   garrison  were  attributable.     The 
V.C.  was  indeed  well  earned  in  t'.is  case. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Bradshaw  also  received  the  cross  lor 
intrepidity  and  good  conduct  when  ordered  by  Surgeon 
Home  to  remove  the  wounded  under  \ery  trying  circum- 
stances. Thedooly-bearers  had  fieu,  and  left  the  doolies 
with  the  wounded  lying  on  them,  to  their  frte  Sur- 
rounded by  rebels  there  was  every  possibility  of  their 
being  massacred,  but,  with  utter  indifference  to  his  own 
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safety,  Hr.'d.hiw  ^ct  to  work  to  <^ct  sonic  clo<;ly-bcarcrs 
tcsetlK'i- ;  ;ii"l  ih'>ui;h  scparatcl  witli  twenty  tloolics  from 
the  rest  of  the  command,  he  succeeded  by  extraordinaiy 
tact  and  -kill  in   icacliin  ■.    tlie  Residency  by  the  river 

hank 

At   the  sic>4>;  ot    iJeUu,  Seplemlur    14,  1-^57.   Surgeon 
llcHle   u.i     allendin-  the  uoundrd  at  the   end   ot   one 
of  tlie    ^trcMS  of  the  city,  when  a  party  o\   rebels  ad- 
vanced   h..m    the    clirecti  )n    of   thr    bank,    and    havin-j 
established    themselves     in     the    lvus>  s    in    the    street 
be.^an  fnint;  from  the    roofs.      the  wounded  ueie  thus 
in  ver>-  :4re.^,'   d.m-er,  and  would  assuredly  luive  fallen 
into  the  hand,  of  the  enemy  had  noi  Surireon    Koad..- 
drawn  his  sword,  and,  callincj  upon   a  few  soldiers  who 
were  near  to  follow,  succeeded   under  a  very  heavy  fire 
i;i  di.lod-in-  the  rebels  irom  their  position.     Surgeon 
Keades  party  consi-.ted  of  about  ten  in  all,  of  wdiom  two 
were  killed  and   five  or  six  wounded.     Suri:;eon   Rcadj 
also  accompanied  the  re-imcnt  at  the  assault  of  Delhi, 
and  on  the  moinii-^  of  September  16,  1857,  was  one  of 
the  fi.st   up  at   the  breach  of  the  Ma'^^azine  which  was 
stormed  by  die  61st  Re;4imentand  the  Belooch  Battalion, 
upMU    which   occasion    he   with   a   sergeant   of  the  bist 
spiked  one  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

Surgeon  Joseph  Gee,  CM?.,  of  the  jSth  Regiment,  won 
the  grand  prize  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
which  gave  opportunity  to  Surgeon  Home  and  A.ssistant- 
Surgeon  Hradshaw.  During  heavy  fighting,  when  the 
/Sth  Highlanders,  then  in  possession  of  the  Char  Bagh, 
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captured  Uvn  Q-pduiiclns  at  the  \h)U\[  of  the  bayonet,  he 
atteiuh'il  the  Iaic;c  niiinbi  r  u|  nun  uoiiiideil  in  the 
char[j(',  ami  h}-  ;,;ieat  (Xiiu'wn  ami  iiiici-.i-ini^  ilevotiuii 
succccileil  in  yettiivj  them  remowd  in  cots  ami  on  the 
backs  of  their  comrade^  until  iie  \va-.  atile  \<>  restore 
urdcr  and  conl'dcnci'  aniuiiL;-  the  dool\--bearcrs  who  had 
deserted  their  po^t^  and  iKd.  Subsequcnll)-,  the  same 
day,  in  ende  iv. mrin.;  to  reach  the  Residonc)'  with  the 
Wounded  men,  Sur;^eon  (lee  was  be  ic|'_ed  b)-  an  over- 
whtlmiuL;  force  in  the  M(jle-Mchal,  where  he  remained 
the  whole  of  the  ni'/ht  and  during  the  lolKr,',  iniT  morniuLr. 
reijcatcdl)  expr^sin;;  him^t'll'  to  a  hcav>-  lire  while 
proceedin;^  ti.  dres,  the  w. undid  men  wIkj  fell  while 
scrviuLj  <-'.  ^4-i)oundei-  in  a  most  exposed  situation.  He 
eventuall)'  succcedctl  in  t.ikiny  man)'  of  the  wounded 
throujh  a  cr^ss  tne  oi  oidnance  and  mu-^ketr)-  -afely  into 
the  Re.iideiK  \-,  b)-  the  ii\er  bank,  although  repeatedly 
warned  nut  to  mala-  the  perilous  attempt. 

'I  he  defeiice  oi  ho-  pit, d  quarters  has  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  many  privates  and  otheis  to  earn  the  coveted 
distinction.  Rorke's  Drift  offers  a  well-remembered 
example. 

Savages  can  hardly  be  expected  to  show  the  con- 
sideration for  the  red  cross  that  we  arc  accustomed 
to  see  display  ed  in  so-called  civilised  warfare  by  modern 
nations,  and  we  cm  easil)-  imagine  that  to  the  un- 
sophisticated mind  of  the  barbarian  it  may  seem  a 
strange  if  noi  an  absurd  i)rocedure  to  allow  a  disabled 
opponent  to   recover    sufficiently  again    to   become    an 
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two  patients  into  the  next  ward,  where  he  found 
Private  llook  of  the  same  recfiment.  These  tw(j  men, 
acting  in  coiKxrt  and.  alternatel)'  working  and  fighting, 
held  the  encm>-  at  bay  and  broke  through  three  more 
partitit.ns,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  bring  eight  patients 
through  a  small  window  into  the  inner  line  of  defence. 
In  another  ward  facing  the  hill,  Privates  William  and 
Robert  Jones  defended  the  post  to  the  last,  until  six 
out  of   tlic  seven   patients   it    contained  had    been    re- 
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moved.  The  seventh,  Serf^eant  Maxfield,  was  delirious 
from  fever.  Tliey  h;id  prc\iously  dressed  liim,  but 
the\\vere  unable  to  iiukice  him  to  move.  When  l'ri\ate 
Robert  Jones  rcturnctl,  to  endeavour  to  carry  him 
away,  he  found  him  bein;_j  stabbed  b)-  the  Zulus  as 
he  la_\-  on  his  bed. 

It  was  chieily  throuGjh  the  courage  and  energy  of 
Corporal  Allen  and  J'ri\ate  Hitch,  of  the  24th,  that 
communication  with  the  hospital  was  kept  up  at  all. 
1  lolding,  together,  at  all  costs  a  most  dangerous  post, 
the}'  were  both  severely  wounded,  but  persevered 
until  the  patients  were  withdrawn  from  the  hospital  ; 
and  when  incapacitated  by  their  wounds  from  fighting, 
thc\-  continued,  after  their  wounds  were  dressed,  to 
serve  out  ammunition  to  their  comrades  during  the 
night. 

Surgeon-IMajor  Reynolds  won  the  V.C.  during  this 
memorable  defence  b)-  hih  constant  atlcntlancc  upon 
the  wounded  under  fire,  and  by  his  courage  in  con- 
veying ammunition  from  the  store  to  the  defenders  of 
the  hospital,  in  the  course  of  which  service  he  was 
exposed  to  a  cross  fire  of  the  enemy  to  and  fro. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  quote  here  more  than 
a  very  few  of  the  instances  of  heroism  shown  by 
members  of  the  Medical  Staff,  but  Air.  Winston 
Churchill's  stcry  of  the  Doctor  and  the  Soldier 
naturally  suggested  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
medical  serv-ce  which  deserve  mention  in  this  con- 
nection. 
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THROUGH    THE    ENEMY'»S    CAMP 

BY    SIR    CHARLES    WYNDHAM 

SIR  CHARLES  WYNDHAM,  who  started  life  as 
a  soldier,  and  played  man)'  brave  parts  upon 
the  stai^c  of  war  before  he  dared  the  publicity  of  the 
footlights,  sends  us,  under  the  above  title,  the  account 
of  a  splendid  but  little-known  act  of  heroism  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
The  great  actor  himself  fought  under  the  Federal  flag, 
and  shared  the  dangers  and  the  privations  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  Army. 

It  appears  that  in  the  spring  of  1S64  the  Unionists, 
who  had  captured  Vicksburg,  determined  to  push  their 
advantage  and  to  secure  Shreveport,  an  important 
town  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  Louisiana,  held 
by  the  Confederates.  One  force,  under  the  command 
of  General  Steele,  was  to  approach  the  spot  from 
Arkansas,  while  a  second,  led  by  General  Banks,  was 
to  advance  up  the  Red   River. 

Uv>on  March  10  the  expedition  set  out  from 
\'icksburg,  and  on  the  13th  Admiral  Porter  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  shipping  Franklin's 
soldiers      from      New      Orleans,      proceeded      towards 
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Alexandria.  At  fust  nolhiii'T  hut  success  crowned 
their  progress.  Alexandria  was  captured,  and  part  of 
the  arm\',  Franklin  at  their  head,  marched  in  advance 
after  the  apparently  rctrcatincj  Confederates.  On 
April  7,  however,  the  luck  turned  and  black  disaster 
met  the  invading  troops,  The  tlyiii;^  foe,  now  over- 
taken, turned  upon  t'"eir  pur.sucrs,  and  in  t\\o  decisive 
battles  utterly  defeated  them,  and  General  Bonks  was 
forced  to  fall  back. 

Emboldened  by  their  victories,  the  Confederates 
followed  up  the  unfortunate  expedition,  and  harassed 
Admiral  Porter's  fleet  with  a  heavy  fire.  The  danger 
of  the  jjosition  ".\;.>  increased  by  the  dirinkagc  of  the 
river  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  and  at  one  point  the 
vessels  were  brought  to  a  dead  stop  by  the  shallouness 
of  the  water.  I'^inally,  a  Federal  engineer  contrived 
a  dam,  the  water  was  raised  to  the  requisite  height, 
and  the  expediti(jn,  its  ranks  pitiably  thinned  by 
casualty  and  the  retention  of  prisoners,  floated  into 
safety. 

Here  is  Sir  Charles's  terse  description  of  the  deed  that 
won  hi>  admiration. 

It  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  man  of  action 
who  has  no  time  to  waste  u[)on  superiluous  words. 
But  the  brave  baldness  of  the  narrative  prove;  the 
personal  experiejice  of  the  chiuices  of  war,  to  which  no 
reference  is  made  : 

"  ihe  bravest  act  I  Ikuc  ever  witnessed  was  that 
of  an   American  officer  durin-.-  the  American  Civil  War. 
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Tlic  United  States  Government  had  organised  a  large 
army  to   proceed    from    Louisiana    and    invade  Texas. 
For  a  very  lon;^  time  the  road  and  the  river  (the  Red 
River)  r.m   side    by  side.     Consequently   our    victories 
were  easy  and   many,   because    we    had    the    gunboats 
to  protect    us.      1    have  often  thought  that   these  were 
arran',^cd   b\-  the  cncm>'  to  give  us  a  false  security  and 
lure  us  further  on.      Anyway,  the  result  was  that  after 
some  weeks  of  marching  and  fighting   we   found  our- 
selves on  a  huge  plain  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
thirty  miles  from   the   river.     The  enemy  here  turned 
upon    us,    and    after   two    battles    captured    our    guns 
and  many  prisoners.     Dangerous  as   was  our  position, 
thai    of    our    fleet     of    gunboats    became,    after    this 
catastroplie,    more    dangerous    still.      They    were    pro- 
ceeding up  the  river  toward  the  point  where  road  and 
river  were  again  to  come  together.     The  enemy,  now 
free  from  attack,  could  build   forts   in  the  rear  of  the 
fleet,  and    capture    them    too.     It   was    necessary    that 
they  should  be  ordered  to  retreat   down   the  river   as 
.^(jon   as  the  second   battle  ended.     The   quickest   way 
was  to  go  straight  ahead,   right   through  the  enemy's 
ramp,   and  ride   for   life    to    the    river    bank.     This    an 
.American   officer  volunicered  to  do.     Neither  gun  nor 
cavalry  could  t(;uch  him,  though  he  was  in  their  midst, 
and  so,  after  a  hard  ride,  he  reached  the  river.     Here, 
ala.-  I  the  presence   of   a   single    United    States   officer 
was  so  unexpected   that  our  own   people  shot  at  him, 
and  he  fell,  pierced  by  several  bullets.     His  pursuers, 
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in  n. cognition  of  hi.  ;4allantry,  forbore  takiii.cj  him 
prisoner,  and  allowed  him  to  be  cirricd  on  board  his 
compatriots'  t;unboats,  where  he  lingered  for  many 
weeks  in  the  greatest  agony.  Kvcntually  he  reached 
New  Orleans,  where  in  a  few  days  more  he  died.  I 
myself  arrive. d  in  that  city  and  attended  his  finieral." 

Sir  Charles  Wyndhun's  account  of  the  bravest  deed 
he  ever  saw  reminds  one  of  many  another  gallant 
attempt  to  pierce  the  enemy's  lines  with  secret  in- 
form.ation  as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  campaign  after 
campaign  throughout  the  whole  history  of  human 
warfare.  Mi.ssions  of  this  kind  are  exactly  calculated 
to  test  the  courage,  initiative,  and  re.source  of  those 
who  undertake  them,  and  being  as  a  rule  forlorn  hopes, 
arc  usually  undertaken  by  volunteers. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  discovered  a  number  of  heroes 
of  this  class,  among  whom  Kavanagh,  one  of  the  few 
civilians  who  have  obtained  the  honour  of  the  Victoria 
Cross,  deserves  special  mention. 

In  order  to  secure  the  success  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
attempt  to  relieve  Lucknow  it  was  most  important 
that  he  should  receixc  detailed  information  respecting 
its  environment.  Many  native  spies  had  been  detected 
and  captured  in  the  attempt,  and  it  was  thought  quite 
impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  succeed.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  ofT^cers  did  not  even  ask  for  a 
volunteer  ;  but  the  man  was  there  with  the  hour. 

Among  the  uncovenanted  civil  servants  in  the  garrison, 
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was  a  ckrk  named  Kavaiiat^h — a  man  of  grc.it  phy-^ical 
>trcni:;lh  and  iron  nerve — who  has  given  the  following 
accniint  '  'f  his  exploit. 

'■  Wliilc  passing  through  the  entrenchment  of  Lucknow 
about  t'n  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  9th  instant,  I  learnt 
that  a  spy  had  come  in  from  Cawnpore,  and  that  h.e 
was  going  back  in  the  night  as  far  as  Alum  Bagh 
with  dispatches  to  Mis  Excellency  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  it  is  said,  was  approach- 
ing Lucknow  with  five  or  six  thousand  men.  I  sought 
out  the  spv.  Me  had  taken  letters  from  the  entrench- 
iiieiit  before,  but  I  had  never  seen  him  till  now.  I 
found  him  intelligent,  and  imparted  to  him  my  desire 
to  venture  in  disguise  to  Alum  Bagh  in  his  company. 
1  fe  hesitated  a  great  deal  at  acting  as  my  guide,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the 
road.  He  merely  urged  that  there  was  more  chance 
of  detection  by  our  going  together,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  take  different  roads  and  meet  outside  of 
the  cit\-,  to  which  I  objected.  I  left  him  to  transact 
-some  bu.'.iness,  my  mind  dwelling  all  the  time  on  the 
means  of  accomplishing  my  object. 

"  I  had,  some  days  previously,  witnessed  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  which  were  being  made  by  direction  of  Sir 
James  Outram  to  assist  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
his  m.-.reh  into  Lucknow  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged, 
iiiid  it  then  occurred  to  me  that  some  one  with  the 
requisite  local  knowledge  ought  to  attempt  to  reach 
His    Excellency's   camp   beyond,   or    at    Alum   Bagh. 
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Tli(^  news  of  Sir  Colin  Cainpbi-H's  ;id\aiicc  revived 
the  idea,  ami  I  made  up  my  mind  lo  ^^o  m)-self,  at 
two  o'clrick,  after  fini.shin<.T  the  business  I  was  enc;aycd 
upon.  I  mentirmed  to  ("oloiul  R.  N.ipier,  chief  (jf 
Sir  J, line.  Outram's  staff,  that  1  was  willinc;  to  proceed 
through  the  encni>-  to  Ahmi  BaL;h,  if  tlie  General 
thouL^ht  my  doin.:^  so  would  be  of  service  to  the 
('ominandcr-in-("hic  f.  lie  was  surprised  at  th.c  offer, 
and  seemed  to  rec^ard  the  enterprise  as  fraught  with 
too  much  d.mger  to  be  assented  to,  but  he  ilid  me 
the  favour  of  communicating  the  offer  Uj  Sir  Jame-. 
Outram,  because  he  considered  that  my  zeal  deserved 
to  be  brought  to  his  notice. 

"  Sir  James  did  not  encourage  mc  to  take  the  journey, 
declaring  that  he  thought  it  so  dangerous  that  he 
would  not  himself  have  asked  any  offer  to  attempt 
it.  I,  however,  spoke  so  confidently  of  success,  and 
treated  the  dangers  so  lightly,  that  he  at  last  yielded, 
and  did  mc  the  honour  of  adding  that  if  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Commander-in-Chief,  my  knowledge 
would  be  a  great  help  to  him. 

"  1  secretly  arranged  for  a  di.sguisc,  so  that  my 
departure  might  not  be  known  to  my  wife,  as  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  bear  the  prospect  of  an  eternal 
separation.  When  I  left  home  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  she  thought  I  was  going  on  duty  for 
the  night  to  the  mines,  for  I  was  working  as  an 
assistant  field  engineer  by  order  of  Sir  James  Outram. 

"  By  half-past  seven   o'clock   my  disguise  was  com- 
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[jK  ted,  and  u  lun  I  entered  the  room  of  roloncl  Napier, 
DO  (,nc  it,  it  rrcoaiiised  me.      I  was  dressed  as  a  Budmasli, 
<.r  ail   irrc^'ular   native  soldier  of  tlie  city,   with   sword 
and  shield,  native-made  shoes,  ti^ht  trousers,  a  yellow 
silk    koorlah    over    a    tight-fittiiif,'     white    muslin    shirt, 
a     \-cllow-coloured     chintz     sheet     thrown     round     m>' 
houldcrs,  a  (:ream-C()lourc(.i  turban,  and  a  white  waist- 
band or  kumurbund.     My  face  down   to  the  shoulders, 
and  my  hands  to  the  wrists,  were  coloured  witli  lamp- 
bkn  k,  the  cork  used  beinL,^   dip{)ed  in  oil  to  cause  the 
colour   to  adhere  a  little.      I   could  get  nothin;.,^   better. 
I   had  little  confidence  in  the  disi^ruisc  of  my  features, 
and   1   trusted   more  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  ;  but 
.Sir  James  Outrain  and  his  staff  seeined  '-atisticd,  and. 
aflcr    being    provided    with    a    small,    double-barrelled 
pistol,  and    a    pair    of    broad    pyjamas    over    the    tight 
drawers,  1   proceeded  with   iny  guide  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river   Goomtec,  running   north  of  our  entrench- 
ment,   accom.panicd     by     Captain      Hardinge     of     the 
Irregular  Ca\alry. 

"Here  we  undre.-sed  and  quietly  forded  the  river, 
which  was  only  about  four  feet  and  a  half  deep  and 
about  a  hundred  yards  wide  at  this  point.  My  courage 
idled  me  while  in  the  water,  and  if  m)-  guide  had 
Ixen  within  reach,  I  should  perhaps  have  pulled  him 
back  and  abandoned  the  enterprise.  But  he  waded 
quickly  through  the  .stream,  and,  reaching  the  opposite 
bank,  ucnt  crouching  up  a  ditch  for  three  hundred 
jards  to  a  grove  of  low  trees  on  tiie  edge  of  a  pond, 
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where  wo  sli.ppicl  to  dress.  While  we  were  here  a 
man  came  (i..wii  to  the  pond  to  wash,  and  went  away 
a^ain   without  ohserviiii^  us, 

"  Mj-  co'ifidence  now  icturned  to  me,  and  with  my 
tuluar  restin'^'  on  my  shoulder,  we  advanced  into  the 
huts  in  front,  wliere  I  accosted  a  matchlockman,  who 
answered  to  in\-  remark  that  the  night  was  cokl,  '  It 
is  very  cokl  ;  in  f.ict,  it  /s  a  cold  niyht.'  I  passed 
him,  addiiiLi  that  it  would  be  colder  by-and-b)  . 

"After  goini;  six  or  se\cn  hundred  yards  farther, 
we  reached  the  iron  bridi;e  over  the  Goonitce,  where 
we  were  stopped  and  called  over  by  a  native  officer, 
who  was  seated  in  an  upper-storied  hou.',c,  and  seemed 
to  l)e  in  command  of  a  cavalry  picket  whose  horses 
were  near  the  place  saddled.  My  guide  advanced 
to  the  light,  and  I  staj'Ctl  a  little  back  in  the  shade. 
After  being  told  that  we  had  come  from  Mundeon 
(our  old  cantonment,  and  then  in  the  pos.session  of 
the  enemy;,  and  that  we  were  going  into  the  city  to 
our  homes,  he  let  us  proceed.  Wc  continued  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  stone  bridge,  passing 
unnoticed  through  a  number  of  Sepoys  and  match- 
lockmen,  some  of  whom  were  escorting  persons  of 
rank  in  palanquins  preceded  by  torches. 

"  Rccrossing  the  Goomtee  by  the  stone  bridge,  we 
went  b\-  a  sentr>-  unobserved,  who  was  closeI>-  question- 
ing a  dirtily  dressed  native,  and  into  the  chouk,  or 
principal  street  of  the  city  of  Lucknow,  which  was 
not   illuminated  as   much  as  it  used  to  be  prexious  to 
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the  siege,  nor  was  it  so  crowded.  I  jostled  ii:4;iiii->t 
several  armed  men  in  the  street  without  bein;^  spoken 
to,  and  only  met  one  guard  of  seven   Sep(j)  s, 

"When  issuing  from  the  city  into  the  c(juntry  wc 
were  challenged  b)-  a  chowkcedor  or  watchman,  who, 
uithont  stopping  us,  merely  asked  us  who  we  were. 
The  part  of  the  city  traversed  that  night  b)-  me  seemed 
t  )  have  been  deserted  by  at  least  a  third  of  its 
inhabitants. 

"  I  was  in  great  spirits  when  we  reached  the  green 
fields,  into  which  I  had  not  been  for  five  months. 
I'A-erything  around  us  smelt  sweet,  and  a  carrot  I  took 
trom  the  roadside  was  the  most  delicious  I  had  e\er 
tasted.  A  further  walk  of  a  few  miles  was  accomplished 
in  high  spirits.  But  there  was  trouble  before  us. 
We  had  taken  the  wrong  road,  and  were  soon  quite 
out  of  our  way  in  the  Dilkooshah  Park,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  I  went  within  twent>-  yards 
<jf  two  guns  to  see  what  strength  they  were,  ,ind 
returned  to  the  guide,  who  was  in  great  alarm,  and 
begged  I  would  not  distrust  him  because  of  the  mistake, 
as  it  was  caused  by  his  anxiet>-  to  take  me  away  from 
the  pickets  of  the  enem}-.  I  bade  him  not  to  be 
frightened  of  me,  for  I  was  not  annoyed,  as  such 
accidents  were  not  infrequent  even  when  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  avoided.  It  was  now  about  midnight. 
W  e  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  cultivator  who  was 
watching  his  crop  to  show  us  the  way  for  a  short 
distance,   but    lie   urged    old    age    and    lameness  ;    and 
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another  uhoni  I  peremptorily  tuM  to  (<>me  with  us 
ran  nff  s(  rcann'ii;.;,  and  ilarmcd  the  whole  \illaL;e. 
W'l'  next  walkcil  (iuickl\"  away  inJo  the  ranal,  rniniini^ 
under  the  Char  I'a-li,  in  uhi'h  I  tell  sc\cral  times, 
owinj:^  t(i  ni\  -.hoes  bein<^  wet  and  slipper)'  and  m\' 
feet  sore.  1  lie  slices  weie  hard  ,ind  ti;.dit,  and  had 
ruhhed  the  sl<in  on  my  tnc-,  and  cut  inlD  the  llesh 
above  the  heels. 

"  In  two  hours  more  we  were  a^ain  in  the  ri^jht 
dncctiiin,  two  women  in  a  villac^e  we  passid  havin;T 
k'lidl)'  helped  us  to  thid  it  :  about  two  o'elock  we 
reached  an  advanced  picket  of  Sejioys,  who  tnid  us 
the-  wa)-,  after  askiiv^  where  we  had  come  froin  and 
whither  we  \sere  i^'anj,'.  I  thoui^ht  it  safer  to  g^o  u[) 
to  the  picket  than  to  tr)-  to  pass  them   unobserved. 

"  My  guide  now  be'^^'cd  I  would  not  press  him  to 
take  mc  into  ;\lum  ]^a;.^h,  as  he  did  not  know  the 
way  in,  and  the  enemy  were  stron<^ly  posted  around 
the  place.  I  was  tired  and  in  pain  from  the  shoes, 
and  would,  therefore,  have  preferred  '^^oing  into  Alum 
Bagh  ;  but  as  the  guide  feared  attempting  it,  I  desired 
him  to  go  r,n  to  the  camp  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  he  said  was  near  Bunnee  fa  village  eighteen 
miles  from  Lucknow),  upon  the  Cawnporc  road.  The 
moon  had  risen  by  this  time,  and  we  coultl  see  well 
ahead. 

"  B)'  three  o'clock  we  rnrivetl  at  a  grove  of  mango 
trees,  situated  on  a  pjlain,  in  which  a  man  was  singing 
at   the  top  of  his  voice.      I   thought  he  was  a  village/, 
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fi 


bill 


lie 


)t     Jilarincd     un    hc.iiiii' 


astoiiishid  us    Icjo   by  c;il 


11.    approach,    and 


111, 


oil 


t   a   ^uard  uf   twenty' 


five  Sepoys,  all   (/f   whom   asked  questions      Kunoujcc 
h.iil  here  lost  heait  for  the  first  time,  ,iiid   ihre 


\v  away 


the  letter  eiitru-,tc(I  to  him  for  Sir  (Olin  r'ampbcil. 
I  kept  mine  >afc  in  my  turban.  We  satisficci  the  ^uard 
that  we  were  poor  men  travellin;,^  to  Amroula,  a  village 
two  miles  thi-.  side  of  the  chief's  camp,  to  inform  a 
friend  of  the  d<'.'ith  of  his  brother  by  a  shtil  from  the 
British  entrenchment  at  Lucknow,  and  thc>'  told  us 
the  road.  They  appeared  to  be  greatlv-  relie\ed  on 
(liscoveiiiiL,^  that  it  was  not  their  terrible  foe,  who  was 


only   a    few   miles    in   advance   of   th 


em. 


\Vc 


went    m 


wa 


Iking 


the    direction    indicated    by    them,    and     after 

for  half  an  hour  we  got  into  a  jheel  (^r  swam 

arc   numerous   and   large    in    Oudh.     We   had   to   wade 

th 


p,  wilier 


rough    it   for    two  hours   up   to   our    waists    in    wat 


cr, 


.in 


d    th 


r(;ugh  weeds  ;  but  before  we  found  cut  that 
we  were  in  a  jhcel,  wc  had  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
I  w,is  nearly  exhausted  on  getting  out  (;f  the  water, 
ha\  111-  made  great  exertions  to  force  our  way  through 
the    weeds,  and    to    prevent    the    colour    being    washed 

my  lace.      It  was  nearly  gone  from  my  h.uids. 

I    now   rested    fir    fifteen    minutes,   despite    the    rc- 


off 


monstrances   of    my  guide,   and 


It    f. 


bet 


went    forward,  passing 


rd. 


ween  two  pickets  of  the  enem\-,  who  had  no  sentries 


thrown  out.      It   was  near  four  o'clock   in  the 
wh 


morning 


en 


sto;)[)ed  at  the  corner    of  a   tope   or    grove   of 
trees  to  sleep  for  an  hour,  which  Kuiuniiec  1  .al  entreated 
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I  winilcl  not  do  ;  bui  I  thou<4ht  he  overrated  the  danger, 
and,  lyi;ig  down,  I  tolil  him  to  see  if  there  was  any 
one  in  the  grove  who  would  tell  him  where  we  then 
were. 

"  W'c  had  not  gone  far  when  I  heard  the  English 
challenge,  '  WIk)  comes  there?'  with  a  native  accent. 
V\'e  had  reached  a  British  cavalry  outpo.st  ;  my  eyes 
filled  with  joj'ful  tears,  and  I  shook  the  Sikh  officer 
in  charge  of  the  picket  '  -^artily  by  the  hand. 

"The  old  soldier  was  as  pleased  as  myself  when 
he:  heard  from  wluMice  I  had  come,  and  lie  was  good 
enough  to  send  two  of  -;  men  to  conduct  mc  to  the 
cainp  of  the  advanced  guard.  An  officer  of  H.M.'s 
91  h  Lancers,  who  was  visiting  his  pickets,  met  me  on 
the  way,  and  took  me  to  his  tent,  where  I  got  dry 
stockings  and  trousers,  and,  what  I  much  needed,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  a  liquor  I  had  not  tasted  for  nearly 
two  months. 

"  I  thanked  God  for  having  safely  conducted  me 
through  this  dangerous  enterprise,  and  Kunoujee  Lai 
for  the  courage  and  intelligence  with  which  he  had 
conducted  himself  during  this  trying  night.  When 
\vc  were  questioned  he  let  me  speak  as  little  as  possible. 
He  always  had  a  ready  answer  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
indebted  to  him  in  a  great  measure  more  than  to 
myself  for  my  escape. 

"  In  undertaking  this  enterprise,  I  was  actuated  by  a 
sen<e  of  duty,  heh'eving  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  His 
Excellency  the  Command«.r-in-Chicf  when  approaching, 
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for  its  relief,  the  besieged  garrison,  which  had  heroically 
resisted  the  attacl<  of  thirty  times  its  own  number 
for  nearly  five  months,  within  a  weak  and  irregular 
entrenchment ;  and  secondly,  because  I  was  anxious 
to  perform  some  service  which  would  ensure  to  me 
the  honour  of  wearing  our  most  gracious  Majesty's 
cross.  My  reception  by  Sir  Colin  Cam.phell  and  his 
staff  was  cordial  and  kind  to  the  utmost  degree  ;  and 
if  I  never  have  more  than  the  remembrance  of  their 
condescension,  of  the  heartfelt  congratulations  of  Sir 
James  Outram,  and  of  all  the  officers  of  his  garrison, 
on  my  safe  return  to  them,  I  shall  not  repine  ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  having  the  Victoria  Cross  would  make  me 
a  prouder  and  happier  man." 

For   this   splendid   service   Mr.  Kavanagh  was  made 
a  V.C,  and  received  substantial  promotion. 


i 


A    DESPERATE    MISSION 

TOLD  B\  COLONEL  DE  MALET  AND  DAVID  KER 

A^/'ITIIOL'T  attempting  a  definition  of  braverv ,  it 
V  V  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  class,  race,  or  nation 
possesses  a  monopoly  of  it.  Barbarism  and  Civilisation 
both  display  it,  and  Black  and  White  have  both  given 
many  splendid  illustrations  of  its  exercise.  Slaves,  bond 
and  freed,  ha\e  in  all  ages  shcnvn  a  heroism  in  every  way 
equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  braves  of  noble  houses, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  negro  races  not  infrequently 
associated  with  a  sense  of  humour  which  literally  bears 
out  the  saying  "courage  laughs  at  danger." 

The  following  incident  occurred  in  the  experience 
of  Colonel  De  I\Ia!et,  commandant  for  many  >  ears  of 
the  Fort  of  T,a  Tour  Noire  on  the  west  coast  of  Hayli, 
and  was  declared  by  him  t(j  be  the  boldest  deed  he 
liad  ever  known.  The  account  is  from  the  hand  of 
!\Ir.  David  Kcr,  whose  vivid  pen  has  described  so  many 
thrilling  ei)isodes  in  the  juiges  of  Harpers  Young  People, 
\\hcnce  these  particulars  are  taken. 

"  Unless  help  comes  within  tlirce  days,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  rush  out  and  die  suord  in  hand.      Who 
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will  Vdluntecr  to  carry  news  of  our  petition  to  head- 
quarters ere  it  is  too  late?" 

The  speaker,  Colonel  Dc  Malet,  had  never  in  all  his 
twenty  years'  service  been  in  such  peril  as  now.  All 
llayti  was  in  ablaze  of  insurrectior.  againt  its  French 
masters,  and  the  negro  guerillas,  skilled  in  bush- 
fighting,  and  aided  by  the  deadly  climate  of  the  West 
Indies,  were  pressing  back  the  diminished  forces  of 
T-    mce  step  by  step. 

The  retreat  of  General  Le  Clerc  and  the  main  army 
had  cut  off  the  garrison  of  La  Tour  Xoire  from  all 
communication  with  their  countrymen,  and  the  enemy 
had  lost  no  time  in  blockading  it  wim  a  large  force, 
meaning  to  starve  it  out,  as  it  was  too  strong  to  be 
.-itonncd. 

And  starved  out  it  seemed  only  too  likely  to  be  ; 
fcr  the  lci.-.t  mouthful  of  food  had  been  eaten  that  day, 
aiiel  famine  in  its  worst  form  was  now  staring  the  forlorn 
band  in  the  face. 

C(juld  they  but  send  word  of  their  plight  to  the 
general,  help  was  certain,  the  fort  being  too  important 
easily  to  be  let  go.  But  how  was  this  to  be  done?  Of 
the  three  native  messengers  sent  out  in  succession  by 
<  (jlonel  Dc  l^fale*  not  one  had  ever  come  back  ;  and 
;'ill  his  men  knew  well  that  death  itself  would  be  mercy 
compared  with  the  hideous  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
insurgents  ui)on  all  the  prisoners  whom  they  took,  even 
tliMSc  of  thicir  own  race  and  colour.  ]?rave  as  they  were, 
bolh   I'rcnchmen  and   nati\cs  shrank  fi(jm   this  horrible 
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and  seemingly  cerlain  destruction  ;  and  no  one  replied 
to  the  colonel's  summons. 

"Does  no  man  offer?"  repeated  De  Malet,  looking 
round  him. 

Then,  amid  the  gloomy  and  freezing  silence  a  shrill, 
childish  voice  called  out  from  behind,  "  /  do  !  " 

The  colonel  turned  to  see  who  the  reckless  volunteer 
might  be. 

It  was  little  Civsar,  a  negro  boy  of  twelve,  but  already 
a  man  in  courage  and  energy,  to  whom  the  colonel, 
pleased  with  some  feat  of  daring  which  he  had  seen  the 
lad  perform,  had  given  his  freedom,  and  attached  him  to 
his  own  service,  in  return  for  which  the  boy  would  have 
died  for  him  any  day. 

"  You  !  "  cried  De  IMalet,  with  a  Hush  of  shame  at 
the  thought  of  letting  a  child  face  the  deadly  risk  fiom 
which  so  many  strong  and  daring  men  had  shrunk. 
"My  poor  boy,  what  can  ^ou  do?" 

"  Master  make  Ca-sar  free,"  said  the  young  hero,  in 
broken  French;  "Cesar  be  kill  for  master  any  day, 
willing  !     Master  no  fear — v.'a;sar  got  plan  !" 

"  Tell  me  your  plan,  then,"  said  the  commandant, 
leading  him  awa)- ;  and  the  two  had  a  long  talk,  at 
the  end  of  which  De  Malet  returned,  looking  greatly 
astonished. 

Indeed,  every  man  of  the  garrison  was  as  much 
amazed  as  himself,  and  with  good  reason,  for  what 
Ca;sar  had  undertaken  to  do  seemed  absolutely  im- 
po.ssiblc.     On    one    side   of  the   fort    lay   thousands  of 
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armed  enemies,  watching  the  doomed  tjarrisoii  day  and 
nii^hl  ;  on  the  other  stretched  a  broad,  deep  inlet  of 
the  sea,  h'terally  swarming  with  those  terrible  West 
Indian  sharks  which  arc  to  the  water  what  wolves  are 
to  the  land.  A-.  the  enemy  had  learned  from  a  deserter, 
the  French  had  no  boat  and  no  mean';  of  building  one, 
and  any  man  who  had  tried  to  swim  that  fatal  creek 
\\ould  have  been  torn  limb  from  limb  ere  he  had  made 
half  a  dozen  strokes.  To  be  tortured  to  death  by  the 
llaytians  or  devoured  by  the  sharks,  such  was  the 
chc^icc  ;  and  well  might  the  commandant  and  his  men 
be  -urpriscd  at  the  little  hero's  bold  offer. 

The)-  would  have  been  more  surprised  still  had  they 
seen  how  he  was  employed  that  afternoon.  Going  into 
the  now  deserted  stable  ('for  the  last  horse  had  been 
killed  for  food  the  day  before)  he  took  two  horse-hides, 
sewed  each  into  a  kind  of  bag  (leaving  one  end  open), 
stuffed  them  with  hay,  and  then  st-'tched  up  the  open 
end  ;  after  which  he  corded  the  two  bundles  together- 
having  first  smeared  them  all  o\er  with  oil— and  fixed 
a  light  square  piece  of  thin  wood  on  the  top  of  them. 

rhe  boy-scout's  quick  eye  had  already  noted  that 
the  llaytians  had  very  few  sentinels  along  the  creek, 
thinking  that  side  well  enough  guarded  by  the  sharks. 
Hence  he  had  planned  to  cross  the  perilous  inlet  after 
dark  on  this  frail  raft  (which  he  had  often  seen  used 
by  his  own  people),  and  then  to  steal  off  under  cover 
of  the  night  through  the  unguarded  country  bc>  "^nd. 

Night  came  at  last,  stormy  and  black  as  pitch,  with 
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a  furious  wind  and  pelting  rain — ju>t  the  \cr)-  in'j^ht 
for  Cajsar's  purpose.  As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark 
the  brave  little  fellow  dra^^ged  his  impromptu  raft  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and,  placing  himself  upon  his  knees 
on  the  Hat  board  that  surmor.nted  it,  pushed  off  on 
his  terrible  venture,  while  Colonel  iJe  Malet  and  his 
officers  strained  their  eyes  in  vain  into  the  gloom  that 
had  swallowed  him  up. 

But  if  they  could  see  nothing  they  could  hear  only 
too  much.  There  was  a  sudden  stir  in  the  sullen  waters 
below,  and  then  the  "  lap-lap-lap "  of  ripples  against 
the  bank,  telling  but  too  plainly  that  the  sharks  had 
scented  their  prey  and  were  astir  to  seize  it. 

No  cry  or  sound  followed,  however,  and  the  listeners 
were  beginning  to  hope  that  their  bold  messenger 
might  have  escaped  after  all,  when  all  at  once  there 
came  ringing  from  the  blackness  of  the  farther  shore, 
sharp  and  sudden  amid  the  tomb-like  silence,  a  single 
shol — and  then  all  was  still  once  more. 

"  Gotl  help  him  !  '  hoarse))'  muttered  the  stout  old 
colonel   through  his  clenched  teeth. 

Half  a  dozen  dee[)  vcjices  echoed  the  prajcr,  and  the 
anxious  watchers,  shaking  their  heads  gloomily,  went 
back  into  the   f(jrt  with  sinking  hearts. 

And  then  followed  two  long,  weary,  terrible  days 
of  sickening  expectation,  during  which  the  gnawing 
agony  of  the  famine  that  tortured  them  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  inttdcrable  with  every  hour.  The 
few  small  tlsh  that  they  contrived  to  catch  seemed  only 
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lhou:;li  two  fjr  tI"oc  of  tiic  dcfcndeis  still  tried  to  hope 
acC'iinst  hope  tnat  their  daring  little  messciicjcr  ini;;lit 
have  c;ot  throu.di  in  safet>-  after  all,  most  of  them  \\er(^ 
fa^t  L;ivii  -  way  to  despair,  and  c\en  the  iron  colonel 
beLjan  to  think  that  the  tiine  was  come  for  tryin<j  his 
plan  of  "  rushin;^  out  and  tl\ing  sword   in  hand.'' 

P)Ut  all  this  time  what  had  become  of  the  little  ne;.Mo 
boy   (  ;esar? 


D 


uriii' 


the  whole  time  of  his  slow  passa<^c  acr 


OSS 


the 


terrible  creek  he  had  heard  the  hunc^'ry  sharks  stirrin<;  in 
the  unseen  waters  around  him,  and  had  felt  the  ja'- 
of  their  snouts  and  back  fms  strikinsf  a;4ain--t  his  frail 
ark  of  rcfuL,a\  Happily  its  smooth  and  .vell-oilcd  sides 
i';ave  no  hold  to  the  cruel  jaws  that  were  gna-^hint; 
all  around,  or  Casar's  miss'on  would  have  ended  there 
and  then  :  but  e\en  as  it  was,  the  poor  boy  had  a 
liair's-brcadth  escape  of  beini;  scizerl  by  one  huge 
ravenous  monster  as  he  sprang  to  the  farther  shore. 

Sf)  far  so  g(-iod  ;  but  another  peril  almost  equally 
great  was  still  before  him.  To  creep  through  this 
matted  mass  of  thickets  without  making  S'jnr  noise 
was  (juite  impossible  even  fir  such  a  prarti^^ed  "bush- 
boy"   as  our  hero;    and    it   happened   by   ill-luck    that 


just    as   there    came    a 


momentar}-   lull    in   the  roar   of 


the  storm  a  dead  bough  broke  under  him  with  a  sharp 
snap.  The  noise  was  instantly  followed  by  the  sound  of 
a  deep,  harsh  voice  close  beside  him,  which  called  out 
fierccl)-,  "  \\  ho  go  dere  ?     Speak,  or  me  fire,  shuah  !  " 
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And,  sure  enougli,  the  black  sentry  (who  had  taken 
shelter  from  the  storm  under  a  lar^a-  tree)  did  fire  the 
moment  he  had  uttered  his  challenge,  and  the  ball 
whistled  close  to  poor  Casar's  liead.  But  quick  as 
thought  the  ready-witted  boy  dropped  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  set  up  a  grunt  and  a  squeal  that  would  have 
deceived  the  oldest  farmer  in  New  England,  and  went 
crashing  away  into  the  bushes  with  as  much  noise  as 
any  real  pig  could  have  made. 

The  sleepy  soldier  was  quite  taken  in,  and  turned 
away  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  muttering  that  it  was  only 
"  one  ob  dcm  stray  hog,"  while  our  hero  crept  onward 
with  all  the  speed  that  he  could  make. 

Just  before  daybreak  on  the  third  morning  the  for- 
lorn defenders  of  the  fort  were  startled  by  a  clamour 
of  confused  cries  and  distant  firing,  above  which  rose 
the  well-known  shout,  "  France  I  France !  Vive  la 
Rcpublique !  "  telling  that  help  was  at  hand. 

That  sound  acted  like  magic  on  the  fainting,  half- 
starved  men.  Seizing  their  arms,  they  rushed  forward 
in  a  body,  and  fell  furiously-  upon  the  panic-stricken 
besiegers,  who,  taken  b}-  surprise,  and  attacked  on  both 
sides  at  once,  fled  almost  without  striking  a  blow. 

When  the  war  ended  a  few  months  later,  De  Malet 
took  Casar  back  with  him  to  France,  where  the  brave 
colonel  lived  man>-  a  year  to  tell  his  friends  how  the 
faithful  negro  had  once  sa\ed  his  life  by  the  boldest 
deed  that  he  had  ever  known. 


TWO    STORIES    OF    BILLY 
BALLANTYNE 

TOLD    BY    MR.     FRANK    BULLKN 

THEY  that  go  down  to  tlic  sea  in  ships  and 
do  business  in  tlie  great  waters"  are  coinmonl)- 
subject  to  vicissitudes  uhicli  call  for  the  exercise  of 
courage  and  the  dc\  otion  of  self-sacrifice.  The  sailor 
iiulccd  seems  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  soldier 
at  least  in  the  variet>-  of  his  opportunities  of  braver}', 
(liven  an  observant  eye,  a  discriminating  judgment, 
a  long  experience,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  graphic 
style,  and  wliere  is  the  ancient  mariner  who  could  not 
hold  even  a  wedding  guest  under  the  spell  of  fascinating 
rcmim'-ccnces?  Certainly  not  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
I'lMnk  T.  Bullcn. 

Mr.  Bullcn  went  to  sea  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
and,  like  many  another  lad,  escaping  tiie  frying-pan 
without  duly  regarding  the  fire,  missed  a  great  deal  that 
he  anticipated,  and  found  the  unexpected  always  happen- 
ing. He  was  wrecked  on  his  first  voyage,  and  so  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  well,  after  which  he  duly  served 
as  an   .A.B.,  and  was  promoted  to  mate.     If  any  man 
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knows  a  mere  h.iiit  shij)  tlir(Mi_yh  and  throii;!),  it  is  Mr. 
Frank  T,  HuUcn,  and  what  Mr.  Hiillen  docs  not  know 
.about  tin-  merchant  seaman  \>  not  worth  knowing. 

"  It  is  a  man's  hfc,"  said  Mr.  I^uUen,  in  atrswer  to 
a  (|ncstion.  "  lUit  it  is  not  the  hTc  I  should  choo.se 
for  a  son  of  mine.  Oftrn  it  takes  all  the  fmcr  ed'^e 
t>f(  a  man's  character.  \'n\.\  have  fifii-en  men  cooped 
uj)  in  a  room  the  si/e  of  this  "  — wc  were  in  Mr.  lUillen's 
den— "man\-  of  them  the  scum  of  the  earth,  and  you 
arc  with  them  aKva}-s.  ^'ou  can't  i;et  awa)'  from  them. 
I    know  no  i^rcatcr  hardship  than  that. 

"  I^ut  the  life  does  one  thiiiLj  for  a  man  -it  i^ivcs   him 
presence    of    mind.       Jle    does     the    most     macjnificent 
actions  on  the    -pur   of   the  moment   with(nit  a  second 
thou;4ht.      It   is  a   ver>-   curious  thin^:; — the   whole   point 
of  view  is  sliifted.      Nothing  seem-,  ch.ui^efk      We  used 
to   talk  (jii   the  same  trivial  subjects  and   li\c  in  much 
the    same    sort    (.f   wa>-.      The    man    with    a    strain    of 
weakness    in    him    would   knuck'c    under   to    the    bully 
just    as    in    the    world    outside.       And    then    something;- 
would    happen   to    call    for   what  would   seem    to   most 
people   an    act  of  extraordinary  bravery,  and    the    act 
would  be  done.      It  was  all  in   the  da>-'s  work. 

"  Wc  were  at  I'ort  Chalmers,  the  port  of  Duncdin  in 
New  Zealand.  There  were  five  ships  there.  One  of 
our  men,  l^allants'ne — Billy  Ballant}ne— was  a  chum 
of  a  man  on  the  /)//h-  of  Ari:j'll,  a  huge  fellow,  over  .six 
feet  hi^^h.  J^illy  was  as  short  as  the  other  man  was  tt.ll, 
not  an  inch  over  five  feet,  but  very  broad  and  muscular. 


Two  Stories  of  Billy  Ballantync         lo"? 

"These  two  fellows  wrnt  i.ui  -Iiim'c  otu-  afttrrnoon 
together,  and  in  the  evening  we  s.iw  thcin  coming 
back  along  the  wli.irf.  Hilly  was  not  (luilc  sober,  but 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The  (Ulier  miu  w.is 
perfectly  drnnk. 

"  I  could  see  that  Billy  was  doin^^  all  he  knew  to  steer 
him,  and  they  were  lackin;^  from  side  to  -^ide  all  (jver 
the  wharf  Well,  at  last  Hill)'  in,uia.;ed  to  ;4et  him 
to  his  own  ship,  tind  saw  him  to  iii>  bunk,  'riuii  he 
came  back  to  us.  I  \v.  was  ver\'  drpre^^ed.  I  think 
the  liquor  was  beginnin;^   to   work. 

"'I'm  done    uj),'    lie  said.     '  r\e    li;ul   an    awful   time 

with ,  l;ccpinL;  him  out  of  the  wa_\-  of  Old  Cdffee.' 

"  Coffee  was  the  i)cjliceman.  Of  course,  the  man 
would  lia\c  ;40t  forty-ci,L;ht   hours  for  bcini;'  drunk. 

"'  I"\->r  two  |,ins,'  said  B:'  >',  '  I'd  go  on  shore  again 
and  L;i  t  blind.' 

"'Xo!  don't  do  that,  Bill),'  I  saitl  ;  'you  go  and 
He  down.' 

"We  Were  still  talking — wc  were  out  on  deck  at  the 
time— when  we  heard  shouts  above  us.  Wc  looked 
up,  and  there  was  the  drunken  man.  lie  had  got  out 
of  his  ship,  aiid  was  trying  to  cross  the  gangway  that 
joined  us  to  the  wharf  He  was  swaying  about,  and, 
as  wc  locjkcd,  down  he  went  between  us  and  the  side  of 
tlie  wharf. 

"  Billy  was  off  like  a  flash.  A  second  before  he  had 
seemed  dull  and  half  asleep,  but  directly  the  man  fell 
he  w.is  ,it  ihc  side  in  an   instant. 
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"  It  scorned  to  me  that  lie  niiiii;  himself  mcr  the  side, 
hut  wh.it  he  really  (ii<l  wis  to  ratch  hold  of  the  fender 
and   (  h'lid)  down. 

"Try  to  iina-iiif  it  I  llir  sparr-  hrtwcui  the  wharf 
and  the  siric  of  the  ship  was  not  much  more  than 
a  jard.  It  wa>  pit<  Ii  black- as  ijlick  as  the  mouth 
of  a  coal-sh.ift,  and  the  tide  racrd  throui;h  hke  a  mill- 
stream,  nd  ,'dl  the  side  of  the  wharf  was  encru-tcd  with 
loni;  seaweeds.  We  1(, wired  a, pes  and  waited.  We 
could  hear  thun  (  ur-in-  and  sweariiv^  and  l.ishin-  the 
w.iter  .ibcnit.      And   then   the  noise   stojijied. 

"  .\'oout  ten  minutes  afterwards  up  came  Jh'll\-'s  voice 
fr(;m  the  darkness;  'An  n't  an}-  of  you  goini;  to  heave 
us   a   rope?'      We   were   up   ]jrett\-  ([uick   at   that. 

"  'There's  plent\-  of  ropes,  Billy,'  we  sani;  out.  'They're 
hanging;  all  over  tiie  side.'  lie  mana-ed  to  get  hold 
of  one,  and— how  he  did  it  I  haw  never  been  able  to 
make  out,  for  there  was  nothing  to  hold  on  to  while 
he  was  doing  it— he  rigged  a  bowline  round  his  hucre 
chum's  waist,  and   we  hauled  him  uj). 

"  When  we  liad  got  him  on  board,  Billy  caught  hold 
of  another  rope,  and  came  up  it  hand  over  hand.  The 
first  thing  he  did  when  he  reached  the  deck  was  to 
go  to  where  his  chum  was  lying— he  was  full  of  water, 
of  course— and  roll  him  about  and  bring  him  to.  'When 
he  had  done  that,  he  saw  him  safcl\-  to  his  ship.  Then 
he  came  back,  went  to  his  bunk,  and  turned  in  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  I  .shall  never  forget  it. 
'"My   heroes,'   he    added    rerniniscently,   'arc  all    of 
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the  cominniipl.icc  type,  whose  deeds  ^ct  iin  V.C.  I 
saw  this  sanir  man,  Ikillantync,  save  another  life  some 
time  afterwards. 

"There  was  a  !),.>■  called  Jim  Riley  on  board,  the 
sort  of  boy  who  had  no  bu-incss  at  sea  at  all.  He 
was  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  He  and  Hilly  were  aloft 
on  the  yards  a  hutidrcd  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
d(.ck,  when  Kilcy  was  taken  with  one  of  tlie->e  fits. 
He  simply  collapsed  off  the  yard  like  a  sack.  Hilly  -ot 
a  grip  of  a  inpc  with  one  hand,  caii-ht  Rde>-  with  the 
other  as  he  was  fallin-,  and  sl.iwi)-  hauled  him  up 
beside  him       lie   was  a   heav\-   buy,  too. 

"I  saw  liiily  la-^t  about  three  years  n'j;n,  when  I 
was  in  Aberdeen.  He  had  Io.-,t  an  arm,  and  had  [o  yet 
a  job  as  a  porter  ;it  Aberdeen  Station.  Billj-'s  chum  on 
our  diijj  is  a  skij)pcr  now.  Unfortunately,  courage 
by  itself  will  not  lift  a  man.  But  Billy  was  splendid— 
the  \cr>-  be>t  type  of  man  in  his  own  rough-and-tumble 
world  :  n.j  thought  of  self  w  hatcver  ;  always  ready 
to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  friend  at  an\-  risk  and  incor- 
venience  to  himself  There  are  many  men  like  him. 
But  on  some  ships,  if  a  man  does  anything  on  his  own 
initiative,  he  gets  reprimanded  by  tho.se  above  him. 
\Vh>-  did  you  do  that  ? ' 

"  '  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing." 

'"What  business  have  you  to  think?     1  am  paid  to 
do  the  thinkin'^  here.' 

"That  sort  of  thing  is  deadly.      It  destroys  a  man's 
character.     That  type  of  mate  is  usually  the  man  who 
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is  coiisciiius  (if  havin;^  \-cry  little  dii^nity,  and  who 
wishes  to  conceal  the  fact. 

"  A  merchant  service  traiIlin_,^  I  find,  gives  one 
presence  of  minrl,  but  it  (li)i;.->  iiot  cure  (mic  of  the 
nervousness  caused  b)-  delay  and  anticipation.  When 
I  lectui  ',  f  r  example,  1  am  ne\'er  nervous  on  the 
platform.  I!ut  if  I  have  to  ,.ait  for  a  cpiartcr  of  an 
hour  beforehand,  with  nobody  to  speak  to,  I  get  (juite 
unstrung.  Now,  on  a  shi})  th.at  feeling  is  at  its  worst. 
Take  the  case  of  a  second  mate,  new  to  his  jio.-it,  and 
very  anxious  to  do  nothing  \vioi\^.  He  sees  a  black 
cloud  coming  up.  Well,  it  may  mean  either  rain  or 
wind.  If  he  furls  sail,  and  onl\-  rain  comes,  the  captain 
is  sarcastic,  and  asks  him  if  he  is  afraid  of  every 
cloud  he  sees.  If  he  carries  on,  and  the  cloud  brings 
wind,  and  the  wind  does  damage  which  might  have 
been  prevented,  the  captain  accuses  him  of  having 
been  asi  ^ep.  i'ut,  mind  \ou,  directly  the  wind  does 
com.e.  he  is  himiself  again  at  once,  and  ready  to  do  just 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do,  and  to  do 
it  just  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  It  is  the  waiting  that 
is  the  worst." 

One  is  reminded  i;-.  this  connection  of  the  words  of 
a  much  greater  speaker,  Un'  it  was  no  less  an  orator 
than  William  ICwart  Gladstone  whc;  said  that  the  nervous 
exhaustion  of  speaking  was  not  in  the  act  of  making 
the  speech,  but  in  the  fifteen  minutes  that  preceded  it. 
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THE    BRITISH    BLUE    WHO    WENT 
OVERBOARD 

TOLD    BY    MISS    aGNKS    WESTON 

IT  was  back  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  'seventies,' 
said  Miss  Weston.  "  A  fearful  south-westerly 
gale  was  raging  off  I'h-mouth.  Trees  were  uprooted, 
chimneys  blown  off,  and  houses  unroofed.  It  was  a 
storm  such  as  Dickens  describes  in  David  Coppcrficld, 
iind  it  was  lemcmbercd  for  many  j'cars  after.  So 
tremendous  was  the  sea,  indeed,  that  ships-of-war  were 
obliged  t(j  ritle  at  their  moorings  uiulcr  steam,  while 
tramps  and  coasting  craft  were  carried  clean  ashore. 

"Well,  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful  gale,  which  no 
words  of  mine  can  describe  as  it  ought  to  be  described 
for  the  full  ajiprcciation  of  the  sti.ry,  a  small  barque 
\'>as  driven  by  the  screaming  wind  and  carried  by 
the  great  bellowing  rollers  right  on  to  the  Plymouth 
liicakwater.      It  was  instantly  dashed  into  matchwoi  d, 

"The  crew,  including  the  captain,  his  wifo,  and  his 
child,  were  drowned,  with  the  exception  of  one  seaman, 
•'  iMnlandcr,  who  had  lashed  himself  to  a  spar.  I'ut  h.is 
li't    was    almost    worse    than    that    i  if    iii-,     mates    wlio 
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had  perished  u  itii  the  crashing  timbers  of  the  ship. 
For  hours  he  was  washed  helplessly  about  in  the 
furious  waters  of  Plymouth  Sound,  vainly  hailing  every 
ship  by  which  he  happened  to  drift.  The  waves  dashed 
in  his  face,  the  howling  wind  drowned  his  poor  voice, 
and  he  was  practically  a  hopelcsb  man,  dying  by  slow 
torture. 

"Happily    for    him,    however,    he    iianr    icd   to    pass 
H.M.S.    Turquoise,    and    in    passing    he    made    the   last 
despairing    cry   of  a    man   who  has  almcst  abandoned 
hope.     In   spite  u{  the  storm  the  cry  reached  the  ear 
of  a  certain  seaman  kcepin.g  watcli,  John  E.  Barnes— 
a    tyi)ical    bluejacket— and    he    was   quick  to   report  it 
to  his  officer.     It   would  liavc  been   madness  to  lower 
a    boat    in    such    a    -ea— sheer    madness  ;     but    Barnes 
volunteered    \o  go   overboard    and    make    *he    attempt 
to   save    the  unknown    man.      His    officer— s(j   frightful 
was    the    sea— tried   to  dissuade  him,  telling  him   that 
he    was    not    merely    risking    his    life,  but  that  he  was 
going   to   certain    death.     I-'or    the    sea   was    not    only 
tempestuous,  it  was  now  sprinkled   with  drifting  wreck- 
age, which  threatened  to  crush  any  swimmer  to  death. 
But  l^arnes  persisted,  and  made  quick  answer,  knotting 
a  rope  about  himself: 

"'I  have  neither  wife  iiur  child,  sir;  I  can't  see 
the  poor  fellow  drown,'  arjd  the  next  minute  lie  had 
jumped  o\eiboartl. 

"\ou  can  imagine  the  desperate  struggles  he  made 
in  the  frightful  sea.     He  saw  the  Finlander  as  he  rose 
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oil  the  first  wave  after  his  dive,  and  made  for  him 
witii  stroni;  strokes.  Mc  reached  him,  cauLjht  him  in 
his  arms,  and  sii;nallcd  to  the  slup  to  ,  uU  him  in.  But, 
as  he  uiilashed  the  ropes  which  bound  the  Finlander 
to  the  spar,  the  poor  fellow  slipped  from  his  grasp  and 
sank  ;  l^arncs  dived  instantly,  caught  the  drowning  man 
under  water,  brought  him  up,  and  after  more  struggles 
they  were  pulled  along  and  finally  dragged  on  board. 

"  So  frightful  hatl  been  the  struggle  in  the  angry 
water-,  that  puor  liarnes  was  very  nearly  as  much 
exhausted  as  the  Finlander,  and  so  the  doctor  had  to 
work  hard  to  restore  animation  to  both  men.  Happily, 
both  recovered  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
ship's  company  was  mustered,  and  Barnes  was  ordered 
to  step  forward.  Then  the  captain  spoke  such  words 
as  make  a  sailor's  heart  beat  like  a  woman's.  He 
told  Barnes  that  he  performed  a  mo-t  gallant  deed, 
and  expressed  his  pride  in  having  such  a  man  under 
his  command.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  asking 
a  question  : — '  What  made  you,'  he  asked,  '  seeing 
that  it  was  going  to  almost  certain  death,  risk  your 
life  in  that  way  ? '     And  this  was  Barnes's  reply  : 

"  '  Because  I  wasn't  afraid  to  die,  sir.' 

"  Let  me  finish,"  concluded  Miss  Weston,  ever  proud 
of  the  career  of  her  sailors,  "  by  telling  you  that  this 
gallant  British  Blue  rose  from  the  lower  deck  to  the 
rank  of  warrant  officer  by  sheer  merit  ;  and  that  until 
the  day  cf  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  he  served  his 
country  iaithfully  and  well." 
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If  tlic  epic  of  the  sc.-i  were  ever  written  it  would 
include  memorable  rec(jrd.  of  rescues  such  as  that 
instanced  by  i\Iiss  Weston,  attempted  or  cff.x-t.d,  to 
the  everlasting  honour  and  glury  uf  the  hen.cs  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

i5illy  B.dlantyne,  ihe  hero  of  Mr.  ['rank  lUilIcn's 
story,  p.  Kji,  and  the  Club  lioatman,  of  ulu.ni  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  speak.,  p.  203,  w.nild  -^unlycome  into  the 
chn.nicle.  and  to  them  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Hevland 
ma\-  wa.i!  be  ad.dcd  here. 

'i"hc  ..nicer  l>   uhoin   v.x   .ux-   indebted    f.r  this  story 

prefer,  to  rcniam  inc-nito,  and  .0  beyond  [he  fact,  which 

he  records  himself,    that   he   u  as  an   e>e-witnc.v,  of  the 

event  he  describe.,  wc  give  no  indication  of  hi.  identity. 

The  following  is  the  stor\- :  — 

"Briefly,  I  suppu.c  the  pluckiest  thing  I  ever  saw  was 
when  a  midshipman  in  the  J//;/,./,,;,;-,  about  Christmas 
time,  1880.  She  was  the  ilagship  of  the  Channel 
Squadron,  and  svc  had  left  Ouecnstow  n  for  \'igo  (I 
think;  a  [^w  da>s  before,  and  got  into  a  hca\y  gale 
of  wind. 

"The  boat  I  was  midshipman  of  was  wa..hcd  away 
fr.m  her  davit,,  during  the  night,  and  the  ..thcr  ..hips 
of  the  .s(|uadr(Mi  underwent  the  ^ame  experience.  The 
f -llowing  day  we  were  sknvl)-  steaming  head  to  sea  and 
plunghig  into  it  occasionally  pretty  heavily.  So  it  was 
decided  to  get  in  the  jibboom  before  the  .sea  smashed  it 
up  fur  us.  In  the  course  of  doing  this,  one  of  the 
seamen  was  washed  overboard. 
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"  1  was  below  iit  the  time,  but,  b'kc  every  one  else,  flew 
up  on  deck'  as  the  eiii^iiies  slopped  and  the  usual  bustle 
was  heard.  I  ;,M)t  mi  deck  and  saw  the  captain — the 
present  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Raws'^n— and  the  (jfficer  of 
the  watth,  Lieutenant  ileyland,  on  the  bridi^e. 

"  Ileyland,  whu  was  lires-ed  in  he,L\  \'  sea-boots,  ran 
aft  tij  tiic  poop,  threw  i>({  his  C(iat,  seized  the  end  cjf 
a  light  grass  hawser,  and  jumped  o"  crboard  after  the 
man,  ^vho  was  now  some  di.-itance  astern. 

"The  man  was  but  a  poor  swimmer,  ;nul  not  near  the 
lifc-buo\'  which  had  been  thrown  o\er  after  liim. 

"Owing  to  the  heavy  sea  no  boat  could  be  lowered,  so 
Heyland  had  to  depend  on  his  own  strength  and  >kill 
to  sa\"e  the  man,  him  elf  lie  sw.iin  to  the  life-buo)', 
took  it  to  the  man,  and  placed  him  in  it,  securing  the 
end  uf  tlie  hawser  to  it.  The  man  was  jM-^ibably  a 
liundred  and  fift)-  \ards  astern   when  he  did   this. 

"We  aboard  then  pulled  the  man  up  to  the  ship,  and 
hoisted  him  up  to  the  admiral's  ^tern  walk,  done  u() 
and  crying  out  with  fear;  but  he  was  got  safely  on 
boartl. 

"  Heyland  meanwhile  had  to  keep  himself  alloat, 
dressed  and  in  his  hcav}-  boots,  until  we  liad  .1  chance 
to  get  him  on  boaid  A  J.icob's-ladtlcr  was  lowered, 
and  he  was  watching  his  oi)porUmit\  to  get  liold  of  it, 
when  the  ship's  stern  came  dow  n  as  she  pitched  "r.eavily, 
and  struck  him  on   the  head. 

"  When  the  smother  of  the  sea  had  cleared,  TTc\-land, 
poor  fellow,  was  seen  some  feet  below  the  water,  sinking, 
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and   was  drowned   before  our   c,  es.     That   is, 
the  bravesl:  deed   I  have  witnessed. 


think, 


O'er  the  big  grave  of  the  mighty  deep  tlic  words  of 
Mrs.    Hcinans  may  well  be  inscribed: 

Soil   of  the  Ocean    Islo! 

Where  sleep  your  mighty  dead  ':' 
Sliow  me  what  liigh  and  stately  pile 

Is  re. I  rid  o'er  glory's  bed. 

Go,  stninscrl  track  the  deep- 
Free,  free,  the  white  sail  spread  ! 

Wave  may  not  form,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

*  *  ♦  * 

The  war-like  of  the  Isl  -s. 

The  men  of  field  and  wave  ! 
Are  net  the  rocks  their  funeral  piles, 

Tlie  seas  and  shores  their  grave. 

Go,   stranger,  track  the  deep 

Free,  free,  the  white  sail  si)read ! 
Wave  may  not  form,  nor  wild  wind  swe   ,), 

Wherf^  sleep  not  England's  dead. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  CLUB 
BOATMAN 

iuLlJ    BY    .MR.    A.    T.    OUILLER-COUCII 

IT  was  my  c^ood  fortune  [says  Jerome  Raiikcs]  to 
spend  part  of  my  holida\s  in  1903  at  Fowey  in 
Cornwall,  the  land-locked  harbour  Ixin^;  between  Pl>-- 
mouth  antl  ]'"almouth,  loved  of  yachtsmen  and  artists. 

Durin;4  my  stay  there  I  was  admitted  as  a  temporary 
member  of  the  hospitable  little  Yacht  Club,  where  I 
made  the  ac([uaintance  of  several  inhabitants  of  the 
"  Delectable  Duchy,"  the  Rear-Commodore  amongst 
others,  who  is  none  (jther  than  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Coueh, 
better  known  to  the  world  in  general  as  "  Q,"  the 
author  of  "  Dead  Man's  Rock,''  "  Troy  Town,"  and 
many  other  well-known  stories. 

Always  having  the  interest  of  the  public  at  heart, 
I  f:lt  certain  that  Mr.  Ouiller-Couch  must  have  come 
across  some  interesting  facts  of  unselfish  heroism  in  his 
time.  A  latent  journalistic  instinct  scented  copy,  so 
1  determined  to  interview  him.  Not  wishing  to  take 
my  victim  unawares,  I  sent  him  a  note,  asking  him 
to  appoint  some  time  and  place  when  and  where  it 
would  be  most  convenient  for  him  to  be  sacrificed. 
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He  was  kind  cnouc;h  to  accede  to  my  rcfiuest  at 
oiuc.  I  must  confess  that  it  was  witli  no  little  trepida- 
t'""  ^'i'"  '  i^ni..;  the  bell  of  "The  Haven."  as  his 
charmin-  little  Ik.ii.c,  with  -rounds  ruiiuin-  right  tlowri 
to  the  harbnin-,  is  called. 

I  was  shown  into  hi-^  -tud.w  whrrc  I  fc^ud  liim  seated 
opposite  the  fiinous  "Cornish  Windww  "  engaged  ..n 
some  inaiHHcrijit. 

liere    1    must    note    tliat    I    w.is    much   struck    by   the 
l.ict    that    each    of   the   li\  in--roums    bears   the   title    of 
some    famous    man-of-v.-ar,    and    a   water-colMur   sketch 
of  its  name.ake-   a  very  pretty  fa  ic\-,  I    thou-ht.      Air. 
CJuilier-CMiich,    (,n   my   remarking    it.   told    me   that   his 
house    had    been   bui'.i  by  a  retired  naxal    ..fficer.    who 
adopted  tk.is  ([uaint  conceit  in  memor\-  of  old  ckiv.,  and 
called   all    his   rooms    after   the   ships  in    which    he    had 
sailed.       One    interesting    sketch    is    that    of    the     old 
V/c/on\f    under    full    s.-dl,  the   three-decked  predecessor 
of   the    ill-fated   vessel   that    lies   at   the  bottom   of   the 
Alediterranean.      Mr.    Couch's    invn    study  is    dedicated 
t(.   H  AkS.  5/.  r/my;//. 

i'uttin  •:  away  hi-^  work,  lie  receive,!  me  most  crtlially. 
On  ap.,logising  for  interrupting  h.im  he  assured  me 
he  uas  on  the  point  of  ^tf.pping,  fo,-  he  had  done 
enough  for  the  da\-.  We  ^oon  li.ul  uuv  pipes  in  full 
blast,  and  1  tr,Id  him  the  object  of  my  visit— -that  I 
wanted  him  to  tJl  me  wl-.at  wa.  tk.e  bravest  deed  he 
had    ever  seen. 

"  That  is  a  question  that  requires  some  little  thought, 
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f(jr  I  raiiti'  t  at  tlii^  iivuncnt  recollect  tli.it  I  ever  saw 
any  particular  deed  of  reckless  courage,  one  of  those, 
you  know,  that  cause  you  to  hold  )-(iur  hreatli,  and 
seem  to  make  your  heart   >land   still." 

'•rerhaps  not,  but  surd)',  in  your  \ast  experience 
of  this  rock-bound  coast,  \  on  can  icll  nic  ->oine  stury 
of  quiet  heroism  th.it  b.a^  conie  under  >  ovn  notice, 
even  if  you   h.ivcn't  actu.illy  been  an  e>e-\vitness." 

"Well,  \'iu  kn<jw.  in  spite  of  the  sensational   stories, 
this  is  not  sucli  an   inhospit.ible  coast  after  all.      I' rum 
Portland    15111    there   are    no   re, illy   dan-crous   rock.^   or 
shoals  till   >-ou  '^^et   to   the   Man.icles,  the   other   side  of 
Falmouth.      A    \essel    cau-ht    in    a    stpLill    has    plenty 
of  places  to  run   for— Torqua\-,   Dartmouth,    Plymouth 
(a  splendid    b.arbour),   and    this   place— lhou;.^h   perhaps 
this  is   not  the  easiest  pi. ice   in   the   worul    to    ^^et   into 
on  a  dark  ni^dit,  the  li-ht  is  not  well    situated,    but   I 
believe   a    new  one    is  soon    c;oin^    to     be    i)l;iced    just 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ;    then,  of   course,  there's 
Falmouth,  one  of  the  best  harbours  alon;^^  the  coast." 
'  But  what  about  the  old  wrecker.-,  Mr.  Couch  ?  " 
"  Simply,  I  don't  believe  in  them,  that  is,  presuming 
you  mean  the  old  si.ories  of  putting  out  fal>e  lights  and 
hant{in"  lanterns  on  horses'  tails.      I've  made  cpiantities 
of  inquiries,  and  tried  to  trace  old  traditions,  but  have 
never    been  able    t<j  gather  the  slightest  evidence  that 
such  a  st.ite  of  things  ever  existed.      It's  true  that  v.  hen 
the  lights  were  first  pi. iced  along  the  coast,  the  tlsher- 
men    petitioned    against    them  as  interfering  with  their 
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lefritimatc  harvest,  tampering  with  their  vested  interests, 
so  to  speak.  Of  course,  even  tr,  this  day  if  a  vessel 
docs  go  ashore  and  breaks  up,  firewood  is  abundant, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cargo  ma\-  find  it^  way 
into  hands  it  was  not  intended  fur  ;  in  fact,  I  remember 
myself  a  boat  with  a  cargo  of  oranges  and  pines  that 
went  ashore.  Evcrybod\-  fe,]  ,m  pines  till  tlicy  were 
sick  of  them,  l)ui  I  d(;n't  brlievc  for  a  nionicnt  that 
Conu'^hmrn  ever  deliberately  lined  a  ship  on  to  the 
rocks  for  gain,  or  murdered  drowning  sailors." 

"  You  mentioned  the  Manacles  just  now  ;  is  it  really 
a  fact  that  they  are  magnetic  and  affect  the  ship's 
ccjin passes  ?  " 

rhe\-  are  undoubtedly  magnetic.     A   man  at  Truro 
had   a  large  slab  broken  off.  which  he  suspended  in  his 
room,  and    proved    the    fact    by  some   ver)-  interesting 
experiments,  but    I    don't    believe    they  have  sufficient 
strength  to  intlucnce  a  ship's  compass.     \o,  I  shouldn't 
like    to    sa>-    all    I    think    about   certain    wrecks   f.n   the 
Manacles.      I  haven't  a  doubt  that  the  wreck  of  the  C/^y 
of  Paris  was  misadventure,  but  there  have  been  other 
ships  piled  up  there  under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 
I  remember  one,  a  Frenchman,  whose  captain  was  quite 
aimoyed  when  he  was  salved  by  two  tugs,  without  the 
slightest  injury." 

"  I  suppose  >'ou  can't  recollect  any  stories  of  lifeboat 
heroism,  Mr.  Couch  ?  I  believe  there  is  not  one  here 
at  Fowej-  ?  " 

"  No,  the  nearest  is  at  Polkerris,  but  about  all  they 
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have  to  du  is  to  ^o  out  to  the  chin.i-cl,i)-  vcs>cl.s  that 
sometimes  drag  their  anchors  while  laying  off  waiting 
for  the  tide." 

\\  hile  ue  had  been  talking  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  had 
been  pacing  up  and  down  his  room,  but  he  suddenly 
stopped  short  and  said  :  "  By  the  way,  have  you  ever 
heard  how  Charles  Ihmkin,  the  club  boatman,  saved 
the  sailor  \\h(j  slipped  down  between  two  vessels  one 
dark  ni;-;ht  ?  Xo  ?  Dear  nic  I  1  thought  evcrybotl\-  who 
goes  to  the  club  knew  ("iiarlcs." 

I  replied  that  I  did  know  (harks,  but  that  I  liad 
never  looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  hero. 

"  Oh,  Charles  has  saved  several  lives  ;  he's  one  of 
tlio^e  fortunate  fellows  who  are  aKvaws  on  the  spot  at 
the  right  moment.  There  was  a  man  who  had  drifted 
off  towards  France  in  a  boat  without  an\-  oars,  and 
got  capsized.  Fortunately  for  him,  Hunkin  was  not  far 
off,  and  managed  to  pull  him  out  just  in  time.  But  this 
particular  case  I  have  in  my  mind  happened  just  up 
by  the  jetties.  One  night  an  unfortunate  sailor  was 
stepping  from  one  ship  into  another  that  was  lying 
alongside  ;  there  was  a  bit  of  a  swell  on,  and  the  two 
vessels  were  grating  their  sides  together,  when  the 
man  missed  his  footing  and  slipped  down  between 
them. 

"  One  would  have  supposed  he  would  have  been 
crushed  at  once  as  in  a  vice,  and  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
case,  but  Charles  Hunkin  was  near  by,  and  down  he  went 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  into  this  horrible  well  after 
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the  dro\viiitij4  man— in  the  dark,  rc-mcmbor,  and  the 
ships  ;^Tindiii^  cnouiih  to  crush  each  other's  .^ides  in. 

"  Tliink  of  the  au  ful  pro.surc  and  consider  what  a 
small  chance  he  had  !  He  found  his  man,  howevtr,  and 
held  on  like  the  good  fellow  he  is,  and  -radu.illy  worked 
his  way  out  with  his  back  a'^ainst  one  ship  and  his  knees 
against  the  other.  He  had  three  ribs  and  his  collar- 
bone broke;!,  and  his  arm  was  fri^ihtfully  injured  too  ; 
he  was  laid  up  for  weeks.  But  you  had  better  go  and 
ask  him  to  tell  you  the  story  hini.self." 

"  No,  Mr.  Couch,  I  don't  think  he  could  tell  it  half 
so  gra])hically  as  you  have,  hid  he  get  the  Society's 
medal  ?  " 

"  1  don't  think  he  has  the  medal,  but  iht)-  >ciit  him 
the  ceitificp'e." 

At  this  pfiint  .some  bell  rang,  warning  i...  ih.it  it  was 
time  i(jr  ine  to  he  i,\T.  So,  bidding  my  host  good-ln  e, 
I  left,  hojjing  that  il  by  chance  it  should  ever  be  my 
misfortune  to  lie  n^.set  in  I'"o\\c\-  Harbour,  Charles 
Hunkin  may  not  be  far  off. 
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"LIFE    DEFORE    PROPERTY:     PULL    UP 
THE   CAT" 

TUI.D    nV     llIK     kKV.    KDWAKI)     MA  1  1 1  IKW.S 
St'crelary  of  the  /lriti<h  and  Fn/ci.^it  Sdi/ors'  Society 

ON  ;i  sunless,  ilirty,  ilri/./.liii;.;,  late  aftcniDon  in  tlic 
iiKiiUh  (if  Jaiiuar\'  llie  I'.a^t  l*",inl  ot  LuiK-inu  is 
iK/l  an  cxhilaiMiiii^  jilact-.  .Ami  LiiiiclKHiSf,  (;!'  all  parts 
in  the  I'^a^t  I'-iid,  cannot  be  clainictl  as  an  exception 
♦:a  the  rule.  When,  huuever,  the  writer  stepped  nut  nf 
the  mud  of  tlic  streets  into  the  hall  of  the  new  Sailors' 
I'alacu  he  lor_:;ot  all  about  the  squalor  and  discomfort 
outside.  ICverybud)"  ou;4ht  to  ^ee  the  Sailors'  I'alace, 
which  was  opened  in  1903  b)'  the  I'riiicc  and  Princess 
of  \V, lies.  This  ma'^nificcnt  buildin;.j  cost  over  ;f  30,000, 
ot  which  sum  Mr.  ra.N.->niore  h'.dw.irds  ^ave  £14000. 
It  is  a  sailors'  home,  boaidin.^  linuse,  educational  in- 
stiluie,  and  place  of  recreation.  To  --ee  and  ^o  throUL;h 
it,  and  note  its  splendid  arran^^ement--,  was  a  delightlul 
surprise. 

But  the  writer  '  .  1  come  for  a  special  purpo.sc — to 
ask  Mr.  Matthews  lo  tell  him  of  the  "Brave.-.t  Deed" 
he  had  ever  seen. 
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When  lie  entered  the  handsome  board-room  he  found 
the  well-known  Sccrctar\-  of  the  Sailors'  Society  seated 
amid  a  mass  of  papers,  antl  busy  as  usual.  A  broad-set, 
genial,  business-like  gentleman — thou^di  a  parson  by 
profession — with  ;>.  great  beard  turnin.;  grey,  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  has  served  his  .Societ)-  with  cous[)icuous 
devotion  and  success  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  centur)', 
kindly  ga\e  him  twcut)'  ininutcs  of  his  valuable  time. 

"But,"  said  .Air.  Matthews,  smiling  in  some  perplexity, 
"it  is  difficult  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  make  a 
selection." 

"Let  it  \)c.  a  sailor's  yarn,"  replied  the  interviewer. 
"  \'ou   must  know  a  lot." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it  shall  be  the  story  lun  of  a  brave 
deed  1  saw  mj-self,  but  one  [>erfurmed  b\-  an  unkncjwn 
sailor,   v.hose  identity  we  hael  some  difficult)-  in   fixing. 


livcil   m   my 


It   occurred   sume    \'ears   ago,  and    it    has 
memory  as  a  t^.pical  brave  deed. 

"Picture  a  brig  in  mid-ocean  in  an  awful  tempest. 
Spars,  sails,  bulwarks — e\-erything  had  been  carried 
away.  The  little  vessel  was  fast  settling  down,  and 
from  her  ma  a  a  t.iilered  signal  wa-.  flying,  '  Send  a 
boat.' 

"  A  big  vessel  hove  in  siglit  and  bore  down  upon 
the  brig,  but  the  sea  was  -o  tremendous  nothing  could 
be  done.  The  chief  ofilcer,  however,  offered  t')  go  to 
the  rescue  it  six  v(;lunteers  would  accompany  him. 
Six  brave  fellows  stepjjcd  forward  at  oik  c.  Tnc  long- 
boat was  launched,  but  before  it  had  got  half  the  dis- 
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fancc  between  the  two  vessels  an  ui.^Iy  sea  e,iu.:4ht  it 
a:i.l  Uinied  ii  <)\er  anfl  o\-ci-  a^^ain,  aiiii  there,  in  si^ht 
I  if  all,  c\er>-  man  in  the  boat  was  drown  ._1.  The  ca[)tain 
horror-struck,   si'nialled    he   could   do 


h\\) 


r. 


of   the    big 

no    inoie,    but    he    would    stand    by  and    wait.     But    a 

despairing  cry  went  up  from  the  brig,  '  Send  a  boat ! ' 

"A  plucky  young  sailor  stepped  forward  and  begged 
that  he  and  two  or  three  others  might  try  with  the 
joll\-boat.  The  captain  refused  permission.  But  the 
daring  .sailor  persisted.  He  got  his  way.  And  soon 
the  jollyboat  was  making  brave  headway  for  the  brig, 
which  they  reached,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  in   safety. 

"Six  men  were  safel>-  re>cued. 

"A  second  trip  was  made,  and  the  remaining  five 
men  and  the  captain   were  s/ot  off  the  l)riLr. 

"  As  tlic\-  got  intcj  the  b(<at  the  captain  of  the  brig 
said  he  would  like  to  save  his  chronometer — which  a 
sailor  loves  next  to  his  wife. 

"  The  brig  was  fast  settling  down,  was  nearly  full  of 
water,  but  with  a  kindly  laugh  the  daring  leader  of  the 
rescue  party  got  through  the  skylight,  found  the  chnjno- 
meter,  placed  it  in  a  bucket  to  be  hauled  up,  when, 
from  some  unseen  jjlace,  out  jumped  the  ship's  cat. 
Quid-  as  lightning  the  sailor  took  the  chronometer 
out  of  the  bucket  and  put  the  cat  in,  and  cried  out, 
'Life  before  property:  pull  up  the  cat.'  Finally,  up 
came  the  chronometer,  and  captain,  and  men,  and  the 
cat,  and  the  chronometer  got  safely  to  the  ship. 

"But,"  laughed    Mr.  Matthews,  "the  story  does   not 
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end  there.  To  my  mind  the  really  beautiful  j^art  comes 
after.  The  captain,  or  scime  one,  tc)lcl  the  br.ive  and 
daring  deed  ;  it  reached  the  hi_L,di(j.st  quarters.  The 
...suit  was  that  the  'ate  Oueen  sent  the  man  the  Albert 
Medal.  But  he  cuuld  not  be  found.  The  fact  is  the 
brave  fellow  had  made  no  fuss,  said  and  thought  n(;thin<i 
of  what  he  had  done,  except  that  it  was  all  in  the 
day's  work,  and  had  quietly  shipped  on  another  voyage. 

"  However,  his  return  to  London  was  watched,  and 
great  was  his  surprise  when  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
Marine  Board  summoned  him  to  the  board-room  to 
present  him  with  the  med?'  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 

"That  is  the  British  sailor,"  concluded  Mr.  Matthews 
proudly;  "he  just  takes  it  all  in  the  day's  work,  and 
is  surprised  when  anybodv-  makes  a  fuss  about  it." 
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BROWNING'S    CLIVE 

CANON    SCOTT  HOLLAND 

F.ALLY,"  said  Canon  Scott  Holland,  "it  would 
take  me  a  lont^  time  to  think  of  the  bravest 
deed  I  have  ever  seen,  but  I  am  quite  sure  if  I  told 
it  you  it  would  lot  be  nearly  .so  fitic  as  my  ideal  story 
of  bravery,  and  that  is  Browning's  beautiful  account 
(A'  Clive's  duel.  So  my  answer  is  the  same  as  Clive's 
to  the  question  : 

"Which  fe:it  out  of  all  tuose  famo\is  doings  bore  the  bell  away  — 
In    his  own    calm    estimation,    mark    you,    ".ot    the    mob's    rough 

guess — 
Which  stood  foremost  as  evincing  what    Clive  called  courageous- 

ness  V  " 

It  is  a  splendid  story,  the  story  of  how  Clive  was 
afraid  once  in  his  life  ;  how  in  his  factor-days,  a  "desk 
drudge,"  as  Browning  calls  him,  he  gambled  with  an 
officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Army,  caught  him  forcing  a 
card,  and  called  him  cheat  to  his  face.  The  man 
brazened  it  out,  and  promised  him  a  bullet  through 
his  brain  if  an  apology  were  not  instantly  forthcoming. 

"  Well,  you  cheated,"  said  Clive  again  coolly. 

In  those  days  there  could    be  only  one  result  to  a 
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public  accusation  of  sucli    a    nature.     Thc\-  faced  each 
other   with    pistols  at   twelve  paces.      Mad   with   anyer, 

er  the 


an   men  (i\ 


C'livc   fired   first,  and   the   ball   pasM'd 

bull)"'s  head.      I'p  he   inaiched   in   triumph,  a 


s   was   ins 


rij/lit,  till   the    mu/./.lc    of    hi 


s    w  la 


l)iai    touched    Cli\e's 


forehead,  and  tlim   he   repeated   his  ([uesl 
cheat  ?  '' 


ion 


Did   I 


Cheat    you    did,    yo  .    knew    you    cheated,    and,    this    inomeiif. 


enow  as  we 


11. 


As  fcr  nil',  my  h -niely  breeding  bids  j'ou  fire  and  go  to   Ikll.'' 
The  bia\c,  true  words,  the  untlinchin;..;-  e3-e,  were  too 


strons^    for    the    cheat.     T 

fire,  t\s  ice    the    truth    of    the    b 

to  him  : 


wice   ne   raised 


the   pistol    to 
oy's   words  came  home 


Tliricc  :  tli 


.annii 


at  ]h 


who  list, 


I  can't. 


^o. 


God' 


s  no 


table  either.      Did  this  boy's  eye  wink 


01' ce 


There's    no    L-tandin"    him    and   Ik 


Ciod,    all  three    against 


I  (lid  iheat. 


He  rushed  from  the  room,  leavin;.;,^  ever}'  one  dum- 
founded,  till  in  a  moment  they  recovered  and  clamoured 
for  the  cheat'.s  punishment.  Ikit  Clive  challenged  any 
wlio  should  speak  a  wurd  a^sainst  the  man  who  had 
spared  his  life,  and  the  matter  was  never  referred  to 
by  them  again. 

Yet  the  end  of  the  >tory  i-  the  finest,  when  his 
fiieiul  sa)s  it  u  a.N  indeed  bra\er>-  nut  to  swerve  from 
the  mu/.zle  of  a  loaded  pistol  at  your  head,  and  Clivc, 
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ill  a  fur)'  al  the  man's  stupidity,  sliows  him  w  liat  it 
was  he  icall\-  feared,  and  tfje  true  magnificence  of  his 
cc^uragc. 

'•Lo'ik  luTe  !     Suppose  tlie  man, 
Checking  his  advance,  his  weapon  still  extended,  not  a  span 
Distant     from    my    temple— curse    him  I — q\iietly    had     bade    me, 

'  There  ! 
Keep  your  life,  calumniator  !— worthless  life  I  freely  spare  : 
Mine   you  freely  would  have    taken— murdered  me  and  my  good 

fame 
Both    at    once — and  all    tiie   better  I      Go,    and  thank    your    own 

bad  aim 
Whirh  permits    me    to  forj^ive  you!'     VVl;at    il,  with    suih  words 

as  these, 
lie  had  cast  aw.ny  his    weapon?     IIo\'.-  should  I  have    borne  me, 

please  ? 
Nay,  I'll    spare    you    pains    and    tell    you.      This,    and    only  this, 

remained 
Pick  his  weapon   up  and  use  it  on  myself.      1  so  had  gaiiuxl 
Sleep  the  earlier,   leaving  England  [irobably  to  [lay  on  still 
Kent  and  taxes  on  hah    India,  tenant  at  the  Frenchman's  will." 

There  is  probabl}-  no  practice  more  utterly  demorahs- 
ing  than  that  of  c;ambliiv^^  and  the  gamester  who  has 
become  a  cheat — and  the  transition  is  a  very  ca  ".y  one — 
is  coinmonh'.  if  not  alwaj's.  a  desperate  character. 

A  pi.itol  in  the  hands  of  such  a  one  is  necessarily  a 
dangerous  instnuricnt,  and  something  more  than  mere 
courage  is  needed  by  one  who  wuuld  face  it. 

I'.u\t(jn  Hood  teils  a  good  story  of  the  Rev  John 
Fletclur  of  Madele>\  which  may  well  be  quoted  and 
read  side  by  side  with  Canon  Scott  Holland's  ideal 
stor)-  of  Clive's  braver}-. 


1: 


If 


lit 
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John  Fletcher  had  a  nephew  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  Sardinian  .scr\icc.  lie  was  a  hi-h-spiritcd  young 
man,  of  depraved  ta-tes  and  prolliyate  habits,  as  a 
result  o;  which  he  found  Iiimsclf  on  one  occasion  in 
desperate  straits. 

In  these  circumstances  he  tilled  upon  an  uncle, 
General  de  Cons.  and.  h.avin-  secured  a  private  audience, 
presented  a  loaded  pislol  and  threatened  the  ^^cneral 
that  if  h.'  did  not  immediately  ^n've  hiui  a  di.ifl  upon 
hi^  banker  (or  five  hundred  crowns  he  would  shoot 
him.  'Ihe  general  was  a  brave  man,  but  he  realised 
the  desperate  char.icter  of  his  assailant  and  the  danger 
of  his  position,  and,  requesting  the  removal  of  the 
from  his  head  lest  it  shoul 
promised   the  demanded  draft. 

The  young  officer,  emboldened  by  his  success,  in- 
creased his  demands  and  extracted  from  his  uncle'  the 
promise,  on  In's  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 
to  use  no  means  to  recver  the  draft  or  to  bring  the' 
culprit  to  justice. 

Expostulating  with  him  earnestly  upon  his  infamous 
conduct,  the  general  handed  over  the  draft  in  response 
t<^  a  demand  as  plain  as  any  highwayman  ever  made 
in  the  usual  formula  :  "  Your  money  or  your  life." 

Exulting  in  his  ill-gotten  gain,  and  with  a  bravado 
encouraged  by  hi,-,  success,  the  desperado  called  the 
same  evening  upon  his  young-r  uncle,  the    Rev.   John 


weapon 
accidentally  explode. 


Fletcher, 


and  ujion  gammg  access  to  him   told  him  of 


his  visit  to  the  general  and  of  the  hitter's  unexpected 


■" 


\T»« 
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(^L'lKMosity    in    presenting    him    with    a    (h'aft    for    five 
huti'h'i  (1  cr'^wv.K 

"  I  shall  have  some  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Fl(  tchcr,  "to 
believe  the  last  part  nf  your  iiULl]iL;cncc." 

!f  \')U  will  n^t  bi,-lie\-e  mc,"  said  the  }-oun;4  man, 
"sec  lhi>  fjrnof  under  his  own  hand,"  and  with  this  he 
produced  the  draft. 

"  Let  mc  sec,"  said  the  Krv.  •  ;cntlenian,  taking  the  paper 
and  lo'^kin;^;-  ;it  it  with  ast(jnishmi  nt.  "  It  is  indeed  my 
brother's  h:uul\\  ritin;^-,  and  it  astiJiiishcs  me  to  see  it, 
bcxause  he  is  not  in  aftbient  circumstances,  and  1  know 
hov/  much  aiul  how  ju-tly  he  disapproves  of  _\(.ur 
conduct,  and  tliat  you  are  the  last  u(  his  family  to  whom 
he  would  make  such  a  ()rescnt." 

With  this  the  Rev.  _L;entleman  folded  the  draft  and 
luit  it  into  his  pocket,  sax-ing  : 

"  It  strikes  mc,  young  man,  that  you  have  possessed 
yourself  of  this  note  by  some  indirect  method,  and 
in  lioncsty  I  cannot  return  it  without  my  brother's 
knowledge  and  approbation." 

The  pistol  was  immediately  produced  to  secure  the 
return  of  the  draft  it  had  been  so  successful  in  gaining 
in  tile  tlrst  instance  ;  but  John  Fletcher  was  a  man  of 
other  mould  than  the  general,  and  the  young  desn>;rado 
fecund  that  there  are  nther  foiees  to  be  reckoned  with 
besides  violence  on  the  one  hand  and  fear  on  the 
other. 

"  My  life,"  said  the  man  of  peace,  "  i.-  secure  in  the 
protection  of  the  Almighty  Power  who  guards  it  ;    nor 


iiil 
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will    He  .suffer  it  to  be  the  fcufeitof  my  inl.;:;rit>'  and 
of  your  rashness." 

This  coolness  threw  the  youiii;-  man  off  h\>  ^niard, 
and  c.tuscd  him.  as  we  sa)-  in  modern  parlance,  to  "  c,'ive 
him-clf  away"  by  remarking"  that  his  Uncle  de  Gons, 
though  an  old  -^oldier,  was  more  afraid  of  de.ith  than 
his    L'nrle   John,   who   wa ,  a   man   of   peace. 

"Afraid  of  tleath  !  "  ^.'u\  the  Ivev.  i^cntleman  :  "do 
you  think  I  have  been  a  minister  of  the  Lord  of  life 
for  twenty-five  years,  to  be  afraid  of  death  now?  No, 
no  ;  thanks  be  to  God  wh.o  -iveth  me  the  victory. 
It  is  ior  }-ou  to  fear  de.ah,  ^vho  ha\-e  ever\-  reason 
to  fear  it.  Vou  are  a  game.ster  and  a  cheat,  yet  call 
yourself  a  gentleman  ;  you  are  a  seducer  of  female 
innocence,  and  \-et  \-ou  say  j-ou  are  a  gentleman. 
Vou  are  a  duellist  and  your  hand  is  red  with  your 
brother's  blood,  and  for  this  you  style  joursclf  a  man 
of  honour.  The  broad  eye  of  Heaven  is  fixed  up^ 
us  !  Tremble  in  the  presence  {;f  your  Maker,  who  can 
in  a  moment  kill  your  body,  and  for  ever  punish  your 
soul  in  hell!" 

The  young  man  trembled  alternately  with  fear  and 
passion.  He  argued  and  entreated.  Sometimes  he 
withdrew  the  pistoi,  and,  fixing  his  back  ag.u'nst  the 
door,  stood  as  a  sentinel  to  prevent  all  egress  :  and  at 
other  times  he  clo.sed  on  his  uncle,  threatening  him 
with  instant  death. 

Under  these  perilous  and  exciting  circumstances 
Mr.  Fletcher  gave  no  alarm  to  the  family,  .sought  for 
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no  weapon,  attempted  neither  c-^capc  nor  inanual 
opposition.  I  le  conversed  with  calmness,  and  at  lcn<;th, 
perccivin;j,  the  youni^  man  was  affected,  addressed  him 
in  paternal  language,  until  he  \v,is  fairl\'  disarmed  and 
subdued. 

'•  I  cannot,"  he  saiil,  "  return  m>  brother's  draft  ;  yet 
I  feel  for  the  distress  in  which  xou  liave  so  thought- 
lessly involved  }"ourself,  and  will  einleavour  to  relieve 
it." 

John  h'lctcher  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  uncles 
of  the  young  man  joined  together  to  relieve  him  oi 
his  pressing  necessities,  antl  the  younger  of  them  has 
bequeathed  to  posterit\-  an  instance  of  singular  lionour 
and  bravery. 


n 


k 
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THE    BOY    BRAVE 

TOLD    HY    DR.    KICJIIARI)    C.       \KTT.    C.B. 

T  ITKRAKV  men  arc  imt  (,f  the  class  known  as 
1  ^  "  Men  u(  Action  "  ;  with  th.  in  the  pen  is  inij^rhtier 
tli.ni  the  su-orcl.  Hut  pn.bably  Dr.  (.arnctt's  "iiame 
is  not  less  \vi,!el\-  knoun  than  that  of  man>-  who  have 
wielded  the  more  deadly  weapon,  lie  is  One  of  the 
most  versatile  of  livin-  men  of  letters  one  of  the  most 
learned.  I-or  nine  \  ears  he  was  Keeper  of  the  Printed 
Hooks  at  the  I^ritish  IMn^eiim.  and  f,,r  a  lon<r  time 
previously  lie  wa^  Superintendent  of  the  Keadin--R,,„m. 
This  post  brou-hthim  into  personal  contact  with  writers 
of  all  crrades,  arid  man-  a  ,tory  could  be  told  of  how 
on  occasi(jn  he  has  put  aside  his  own  task  to  assist 
both  friend  and  stranger. 

Knowing;  Dr.  Garnett  well,  it  was  with  a  hopeful  heart 
that  our  interviewer  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
pretty  house  in  I lampsicad,  and  askeii  him  to  describe 
the  bravest  deed  he  had  e\er  seen.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  wa>  in  the  full  tide  of  work  on  a  p.iper  soon  to 
be  read  before  one  of  the  numerous  learned  societies 
of  which  lie  is  a  member,  Dr.  ( iarnett  most  kindly  at 
once  addressed  himself  to  the  question. 
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111  so  uneventful  a  lite  as  mine,"  said  Dr.  (laniclt, 
"1  ijiiubt  il  a  siiiL;lL-  ckcd  c^t  l)ra\cr\-  wuith  rccordin<^ 
has  cijinc  uiukr  in>'  inuncdiatc  dlj^crvatioii  ;  hut  d'ail)t- 
Icss  my  son " 

lUit  here  is  the  story  that  \va>-  finally  obtained. 

The  scene  was  a  1m\c1\-  autumn  inornin.q;  at  a  watcr- 
iny-placc  on  the  south  coa-.t  some  few  jears  a.i;o— the 
Io\  clier  for  the  fresh,  clean  appearance  of  everything  after 
the  storm  of  the  previous  niL;ht.  White  horses  chased 
one  another  over  the  tumbling  waters  of  the  ba\-  and 
gleamed  in  the  briL^ht  sunshine.  Tier,  parade,  and  be.ich 
were  crowded  with  visitors  cnjoyin^^  the  scene,  and 
amon^^st  them  crawled  the  babies  of  the  town. 

.\mid  the  well-drcs.sed  crowd  on  the  [jier  wandered 
a  shabby  little  bo>',  evidently  in  charge  of  an  almost 
equally  shabby  bab\-.  Presently  the  boy  stopped  to 
admire  a  passing  yacht  in  all  its  bravery  cjf  white  .sails 
and  fluttering  bunting,  and  the  shabby  baby,  taking 
advantage  of  his  guardian's  absence,  crept  to  the  edge 
ot  tl-.e  pier,  and,  poking  his  little  body  half  through 
the  wide  paling,  gazed  with  a  fearful  joy  into  the 
dancing  depths  beneath. 

No  one  seemed  to  notice  him,  till  of  a  sudden  he 
heard  a  well-known  voice  behind  him  raised  in  tunes  that 
promised  ill  for  the  bodily  comfort  of  .so  daring  a  baby- 
buy.  He  gave  one  last  convulsive  movement,  and  lo  !  the 
cool,  green  waters  came  up  to  kiss  him  and  take  him  to 
themselves.  But  when  he  touched  them  with  his  eager 
hands  they  -f^rc  cold  and  wet,  and  he  knew  no  more. 
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Hut  i.p  ..n  tho  pier  above  his  bi;^  brother  had  -^ccn 
cvLTylliiii;^.  llf  was  nn\y  trn,  but  he  coiiM  swim  -i 
little,  and  with  one  cr>-  [<>  the  boatman  b\-  tlu-  i)icr 
steps  he  sprang  over  the  r.iil  into  the  sea,  and  Fortune 
showed  him  his  b. other's  white  tVock  a  foot  or  two 
bclnw  the  surtatc.  He  reached  it,  and  iu>t  m.iiia"-cd 
to  keep  \\i>  burden  aiKi  lu'mself  aljove  water  during'  the 
interminable  miiniles  till  the  boatman  readied  them. 


U      I 


T"  this  stor}-  of  I)i-.  r.arnctt's  inan\-  another  story  of 
tlie  bra\er\-  of  bo)  hood  eoukl  be  added,  and  not  a  few 
would  concern  the  savint;  of  others  from  a  w  atery  <;rave. 

Indeed,  if  anything  h' o  an  adccpiate  record  wen- 
attempted  of  what  mi  ;ht  be  called  "boy  bravery,"  it 
would  probabl)-  be  found  that  the  greatest  number 
of  instances  occurred  in  C(jnnection  with  sa\ing  life  fnjm 
drowniui;.  A  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  has  usually  recently 
acquired  the  art  of  suimmin::,  'infl  "H  seeing  another 
in  danger  of  a  water)-  death  is  not  averse  to  putting 
his  powers  to  the  test.  The  can.ds  and  rivers  of  Hngland, 
the  lochs  and  lakes  of  ]Cn.;land,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  the  many  seaside  resorts  which  edge  Great 
Britain  round,  and  no  kss  the  great  lakes  and  rivers 
of  America  and  elseuheie,  could  tell  great  tales  of 
youthful  heroism,  if  the  vt^lume  of  their  record  could 
be  compressed  willnii  a  volume  of  printing-press 
possibilities,  f(jr  probabl\-  no  (jpportunities  for  the 
displaj-  of  boy  braver)  are  more  widely  diffused  or 
more  constantly  recurrent. 


1 
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But  boys  do  not  always  wait  luiti!  they  are  ten  years 
old  before  they  find  opportunit)  and  show  pluck.  Two 
children,  sons  of  Mr.  Cliaiiir  Woods,  of  tlir.  t  .md  lour 
years  of  age,  were  playiiiy;  a  lew  years  i.incc  0:1  iIil- 
sands  of  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wi^^ht,  when  "  the  siL;ht  of 
means  to  do  ill  dcctls  "  exercised  its  fascinatiriL;  influence 
and  made  "  ill  deeds  done." 

A  lon^f  stool,  oil  wheels,  U'^vd  hy  the  ho.iimcii  in 
landinLf  pleasure-folk  from  iIk-  small  craft  that  affonl 
-Ucli  dcli;_;ht  U)  Cockiu>'  (j.usrncn  and  their  lad\-  fritiids, 
had  been  l<-fi  Lui-cr  than  ua>  i)iu(lMit  U)  the  mci'C)- 
of  the  risin^f  tide.  The  opporlimil\-  ol  bcin-  on  land 
and  in  a  boat  at  the  same  lime  is  nut  yiven  to  ever)- one, 
and  the  cklcr  u(  ihu  iwo  bo\s  saw  no  rcasf>n  win- he 
should  not  Nci/e  it.  W'alkini;  out  to  the  end  of  the  st(joI 
nearest  to  the  Continent  of  ICuropc,  he  'e.aned  over 
the  end  to  dip  a  to>-  pail  of  water  from  tjie  ocean's  u\cr- 
ilow,  and  toppled  over  into  water  C(aisider,ib  bc)-ond 
his  de[ith. 

The  younger  boy,  onl\-  three  years  old,  saw  the 
catastrophe,  and  immediately  addres.vcd  himse'f  to  the 
rescue.  Laying  hold  of  the  side  of  the  .-,tooI,  he  crept 
along  untd  he  reached  the  spc^t  at  which  his  brother 
\vas  i)erforming  aquatic  evolutions  with  more  \igour 
than  i)recision,  .seized  hold  of  his  clothes,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  water  drew  him  tcnvard  the  stool,  by 
the  aid  of  which  lhe>-  both  got  safe  to  land. 

The  incident  was  witnessed  i'n-m  a  distance  both  b>- 
the    parents    of   the    children  and  b>-  b(jatmcn    on    the 
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beach,  but  the  sa\iiiL;  had  been  ct'tcctrd  betore  they 
could  reach  the  spot,  and  mi,L,dit  possib!\-  never  ha\e 
been  effected  at  all  but  for  the  C()uras4:e  and  resource 
of  a  child  of  three. 

But  probabl}-  one  of  the  bravest  deeds  ever  recorded 
of  a  boy  o.  ten  was  the  one  enacted  by  a  bo)-  named 
Hale  Robbins  in  Auj^ust,  1.S99,  and  described  by  the 
Maine  newspape/s  of  that  time. 

This  was  a  battle-ro}al  between  the  boy  in  question 
and  two  white-headed  eagles,  in  his  own  defence  and 
that  of  his  little  sister  who  was  proceeding  in  his 
charge  to  schocjl. 

In  this  fight  the  boy  received  no  less  than  thirty 
wounds,— wounds  many  o(  them  that  cut  to  the  bone 
and  left  their  mark  for  life ;  eight  on  the  face  and 
scalp,  eleven  on  his  right  arm  and  shoulder,  six  on 
the  left  arm,  three  on  his  back,  boides  others  less 
serious  in  force  and  effect.  One  of  the  American 
papers  desciibed  him  as  a  "battle-scarred  veteran" 
for  all  his  youthful  form  and  tender  years.  The 
fight,  which  was  fought  to  the  finish,  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  ir.ost  stubbornly 
contested  battles  on  record. 

The  family  of  which  this  little  stalwart  is  a  member 
were  settlers  who  occupied  a  clearing  on  the  St. 
Croix  River,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Maine. 
As  is  not  uncommon  under  such  circumstances,  the 
children  were  involved  in  a  rather  long  daily  journey 
to    the    district    school — a    considerable    part    of    the 
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d.stance,  about  a  mile  and  a  hM\  passing  through 
a  forest  -1  ho  boy,  uho  for  some  years  had  taken 
charge  of  his  sister  Lois  realised  his  rcspon.sibih-ty  in 
regard  to  her,  and  u'as  punctilious  in  his  care  of  her 
to  a,id  from  scho.  ,1,  u-hen  no  more  than  seven  years 
old  undertaking  '<  never  to  come  home  without  her  " 

On   the  morning  of  the  great   fight  they  started  off 
as  usuaJ,  carrying  their  dinner-pails,  a  couple  of  books,  a 
bushel  basket  of  light  woven  material,  and  an  implement 
which  they  called  a  "corn-cutter,"  made  by  settm^  some 
fifteen  inches  of  steel  from  the  end  of  an  old  scy'the  in 
a   wooden    handle   at   right    angles    as    a    blade,    and 
formmg  at  once  a  cutter  and  a  hook,  which  their  father 
used    for  gardening  purposes.     This  they  carried  with 
he  basket,  to  enable  .hem  to  procure  and  carry  home 
to  their  grandmother  some  herbs,  then  in  flower,  which 
she  required. 

Proceeding  on  their  jc  .rney,  they  came  in  sight  of 
an  eagles  nest,  which  had  often  attracted  their  attention 
and  excited  their  interest.     It  was  situated  in  a  huge 
c  m-tree.  growing  on  a   bluff  on    the  edge  of  a  river 
^^s  they  approached  they  observed    one  of  the  eagles 
fly-ng    low    and    bearing   in    its    talons    a   large    fish 
u-h.ch  possibly  it  may  have  stolen  from  some  fish-hawk 
uhich  had  fondly  anticipated  breakfasting  upon  it 

^  hether  the  fish  was  dead  when   introduced  to  the 

n-t  .s  not  clear  ;  but,  dead  or  alive,  it  caused  such  a 

ommofon    that    one    of    the    eaglets    uas    dislodged 

f^om  the  nest,  and  fell  through  the  branches  near  the 
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spot  where  llic  little  traveller.-;  were  standing  pen- 
mouthed  and  ea<;er-cycd,  xvatchin-  the  scene.  As  it 
fell,  the  young  eagle  caught  at  a  low  branch  some 
twenty  feet  fronn  the  ground,  and,  hanging  to  it, 
screamed  for  its  very  lite. 

The  cry  of  the  young  is  always  a  demand-note 
on  the  anxiety  of  the  parents,  and  the  mother  eagle 
swooped  down,  apparently  to  bear  her  offspring  aloft  ; 
but,  says  Mr.  Charles  Adams  in  The  Youtlis  Cjpi- 
panion,  the  youngster  clung  obstinately  and  screamed 
continuously,  while  little  Lois  cried  aloud,  from  sym- 
pathy or  excitement.  The  story  of  the  fight  as  told 
by  Mr.  Adams  is  so  admirable  that  we  hesitate  to 
weaken  it  by  paraphrase,  and  therefore  give  it  in  the 
words  of  The  Youth's  Companion—^,  treasure-house  of 
brave  deeds,  bravely  described  : 

"The  noise  of  the  chiK'ren  crying  seemed  to  rouse 
the  ire  of  the  old  bird,  and  it  swooped  close  to  their 
hf^ads,  snapping  a  wrathful  yelluw  beak,  and  uttering 
short,  hoarse  screams. 

'It  came  very  close,  flapping  its  great  wings,  and  its 
savage  eyes  were  so  terrifying  that  Lois  turned,  crying, 
and  ran  back  to  where  they  had  set  down  the  bushel 
basket ;  but  Hale  caught  up  a  stone  and  flung  it  high 
at  the  bird,  .shouting  '  Keep  off,  old  snapper-bill ! ' 

"  Immediately  the  eagle  swooped  again,  so  near  that 
its  talons  clutched  the  straw  hat  on  the  boy's  head, 
.f.id  one  pinioii  brushed  b.is  face.  Thereupon  he  seized 
a  dry  hemlock  bough,  and  facing  the  bird,  which  rose 
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no  more  than   thirty  or  forty  feet  in   the  air,  struck  at 
It  as  ,t  suoopcd  a  tliird  time.     But  the  ea^le  descended 
u.lli  such  fc.rce  tiiat  Male  was  knocked  o^cr  ;  and  this 
t.me  one  of   its  taloiLs  tore  the  bru.h  from  his  hands 
laceratmy  his  right  wrist. 

"Screamin^^  fiercely,  the  bird  rose,  carr^in^^  the  dry 
bou^^h  h,gh  in  the  air,  while  the  boy,  alarmed  and 
hurt,  ran  backNvard  to  where  little  Lois  stood  The 
other  eagle  swooped  toward  the  children,  but  not  close 
enough  to  strike  with  its  claw.s. 

''Uhile  the  female  eagle  was  hovering  above  them 
st.ll  holunig  the  dry  bough,  the  lad  remembered  the 
corn-cutter  which  was  in  the  bushel  basket  along  with 
the  school-books  and  lunch-basket.  He  nourished  it 
defiantly,  shouting,  '  I'll  cut  you:  head  off,  old  ea>^le  '  ' 
and  the  morning  sun  may  have  cast  a  glint  upward 
from  the  blade;  for  the  female  eagle,  dropping  the 
bough,  swooped  again  more  savagely  that,  before 

rh.s  tuTie  one  claw  clutched  the  boy's  head,  tearin<^ 
tuo  deep  scratches  in  his  forehead,  and  pulling  ou^t 
a  great  deal  of  his  hair.  He  was  knocked  down  aTd 
cried  out  from  the  pain,  but  struggled  bravely  to  his 
feet  and  faced  the  fierce  bird,  which  uas  now  iLering 

almosdnectly  over  his  head,  screaming  and  snapping 
.th  It.  beak.  Ihe  other  bird  also  stooped  agam  at 
^seconding  the  attack  of  its  more  formidabi:  mate. 
The  shneks  of  the  little  girl  only  increased  thcr 
exasperation. 

"If  the  boy  had  wavered,    it    would   probably   have 
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proved  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  tlie  children.  But  Hale 
cried,  '  Stop  that  crying;,  Lo,  and  put  the  bushel  basket 
over  your  head  !  ' 

"  Bareheaded  and  bleedini;  himself,  he  ijall  intly  faced 
the  hovering  bird  and  brandished  the  corn-cutter.  Down 
it  swooped  on  him  a;4ain  ;  but  the  little  fellow,  learning 
from  experience,  dodged  aside  and  struck  as  the  eagle 
shot  past.  He  hit  it  with  the  ptjint  of  thr.  blade,  and 
felt  the  sudden  joy  of  striking  home  for  the  nrst  time. 

"Enraged,  the  bird  turned  short  in  the  air,  screaming 
wildly,  and  dashed  at  him  again  Ihis  time  it  fixed 
a  talon  in  his  back,  knocked  him  off  his  feet,  and 
dragged  him  till  his  clothing  gave  way.  He  fell  hard 
upon  some  small  loose  stones,  aiid  fur  an  instant  lay 
prostrate — so  frightening  little  Lois  that  she  ran  toward 
him,  partly  raising  the  basket  off  her  head.  One  of 
the  eagles  swooped  at  the  same  moment,  and  struck  its 
claws  into  the  basket,  tearing  it  away,  and  wounding 
the  child's  face. 

"  Her  shriek  of  pain  brought  the  dazed  boy  to  his 
feet,  but  before  he  could  strike  the  eagle  swooped 
again  with  great  force.  One  claw  buried  itself  in  his 
upraised  arm,  and  again  he  was  dragged  violently  from 
his  feet.  The  eagle,  holding  fa-^t,  with  an  angry  scream, 
beat  him  hard  with  it-  wings,  then  sunk  its  hooked 
beak  in  his  cheek. 

"  Boy  and  bird  fell  and  rolled  over  on  the  ground  ;  but 
the  boy  grasped  the  bird's  neck,  and  v,  ith  his  wounded 
arm  dealt  such  blows  as  he  could,  and  tuie  out  handfuls 
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of  feathers,  until  the  cajole,  striifT<^h'n;j^  free  from  his 
^vas\),  rose  a  few  feet.  The  reh'ef  was  only  for  an 
instant,  for  the  bird  pounced  down  on  him  again,  and 
yet  again.  The  lad  was  thrown  on  his  back,  but  kept 
on  fighting,  striking  and  kicking  upward  with  both 
feet.  The  eagle,  clutching  his  foot  with  its  talons, 
dragged  him  for  a  number  of  yards,  beating  him  terribly 
with  its  wings. 

"  It  was  while  being  thus  dragged,  his  eyes  nearly 
blinded  with  blood,  that  the  boy,  striking  for  dear 
life's  sake  with  the  corn-cutter,  drove  the  point  of  it 
into  the  eagle  under  its  wing.  For  a  little  time  the 
wound  appeared  ineffective.  The  bird  let  go  its  hold 
and  rose,  but  instancy  pounced  down  again,  tearing 
away  great  strijjs  of  his  clothing,  which  it  soon  let 
drop  to  pounce  on  him  again. 

The  blood  was  pouring  down  Hale's  face,  and  he 
could  hardly  see ;  but  whenever  he  discerned  the 
shadow  of  the  bird  and  felt  the  wind  of  its  swoop, 
he  kicked  upward  and  struck  out  with  the  bush-hook. 
Cuts  on  the  eagle's  legs  and  head  show  that  some 
of  these  desperate,  random  blows  were  effective.  Again 
and  again  the  eagle  fell  upon  him.  Had  the  male 
bn-d  provetl  it:^clf  as  fierce  a  lighter  as  its  mate,  neither 
of  the  children  could  have  escaped. 

"  -Vt  length  die  eagle  alighted  on  the  ground  near 
b)-.  It  was  much  hurt,  and  could  no  longer  keep  the 
an-  ;  but  it  still  strutted  unsteadily  forward  to  renew 
the   attack,   screaming   vindictively.     Weak    from    loss 
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of  blood,  Hale  could  with  difficulty  c;ct  to  hi-;  feet; 
but  he  used  the  corn-cutter  as  often  as  the  bird 
ajiproachcd  within  reach.  After  this  manner  they  fought 
for  half  an  hour,  when  the  ca;^dc  beat  a  retreat,  itself 
hardly  able  to  walk,  much  less  to  fly  away.  The  other 
bird  had  flown  back  to  the  net. 

"Callinjj  I.ois  to  him  antl  taking  her  hand,  the  lad 
now  attempted  to  ;;ct  up  and  ;.;(>  lujme  with  her,  but 
found  that  he  cr.uld  not  stand  alune.  Lois,  who  was 
not  so  badly  hurt  herself,  was  frightened  at  the  terrible 
appearance  of  her  brother,  antl  at  the  strange  way  in 
which  he  kept  falling  down.  She  left  him  at  length, 
and,  running  all  the  way  home,  told  her  mother  that 
the  eagles  had  picked  Hale's  eyes  out ! —for  Lois 
thought  that  he  was  blind." 

1  he  boy  was  found  sitting  on  a  stone,  resting  after 
his  fearful  experience,  and  so  weak  .h.it  he  had  to 
be  carried  the  greater  part  of  tlic  way  home. 

"  Mr.  Robbin.s,  the  father,"  says  Mr.  Adams,"  found  the 
female  eagle  the  next  day,  'mumping'  in  a  fir  thicket 
near  the  river  ;  it  was  too  nearly  dead  to  offer  much 
resist-ancc. 

"  A  local  taxidermist  has  mounted  this  eagle,  and  no 
ornithological  collection  within  my  knowledge  posses.ses 
a  more  savage-looking  specimen  of  Haluitiiis  Icucoce- 
f^halus.  The  uings,  from  tip  to  ti^),  spread  fully  six 
feet  six  inches." 
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A  GIRL  WHO  GAVE  UP 

TOLD    BY    (iKNFKAL    BOOTH    OP^    THE    SALVATION- 
ARMY 

ONE  c»f  the  inost  remarkable  men  of  the  ag^e  is 
General  Booth,  a  man  who  has  been  more 
ciilicised  then  an>'  one  of  our  time,  wlio  holds  in  his 
hands  the  contiol  of  a  religious  organization  which  has 
spread  in  his  ov\  n  lifetime  over  all  the  world,  and  who 
still  contemplates,  with  the  hair  snow  white  on  his  head, 
vast  and  comprehensive  schemes  for  social  betterment. 

lie  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  his  little  dining-room 
pondering  the  question  that  had  been  put  to  him,  when 
suddenly  he  stopped,  his  hand  against  his  beard,  and 
said  : 

"  One  story  stands  out  in  my  mind  for  the  extra- 
ordinary quietness  and  (  mplacency  of  its  heroism, — 
a  story  that  some  people  will  understand,  and  others 
will  shrug  shouldi  rs  at  ;  a  story  I  love  to  think  about, — 
a  stimulating  stor\-,  good  for  workers."  And,  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  he  proceeded  : 

"  The  Salvation  Army  is  an  army  of  the  industrial 
classes.  W'e  don't  succeed  in  reaching  the  aristocracy. 
1  don't  know  why — I   can't  think  why ;    but  we  don't. 
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Some  day  we  may  make  a  dfrcct  appeal  to  them  ;  but 
—that's  nut  what  we're  at  now.  Tliis  story  is  about  a 
yoiiii<,r  lady  belon<;in^^r  u>  ■^  ,-,(,b]e  fmnily,  wh..  became 
interested  in  the  social  u<;i-k  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
perused  our  paiiinhlets  and  books  deak'n^^r  ^ith  the 
labours  of  tic  Army  in  the  East  Kml,  and  finally 
became  so  int  resteti  in  the  work  that  she  determined 
to  throw  her  lot  in  with  us.  She  was  one  of  our  rare 
conversions  among  the  upper  clashes.  Some  of  them 
come,  but  not  many.  But  this  young  lady,  however- 
reared  in  a  beautiful  home  and  surrounded  from  infancy 
with  everything  that  is  supposed  to  make  up  human 
hai)pine.ss— did  come,  did  work,  and  did  not  repine. 
She  gave  up  cver>-thing,  and  worked  with  the  rest 
of  us. 

"  One  day  came  an  urgent  message  for  her.  On  his 
dying-bed  her  father  charged  her  to  come  immediately 
to  his  side.  She  went.  Some  of  the  Army  thought  they 
would  never  see  her  again.  But  she  returned,  and  took 
up  the  old  burden  with  the  same  determination  and 
sweetness  of  spirit.  Her  father  was  dead,  but  of  the 
words  he  uttered  in  those  last  moments  she  never  told 
us.  All  we  knew  was  that  the  great  gentleman  was 
dead,  and  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  still  working 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Army. 

"Six  months  passed,  and  letters  began  to  arrive  for 
our  lady.  Then  there  were  a  few  interviews  with 
lawyers,  and  after  a  day  or  two  the  old  quiet  of  routine 
returned.     But  it  leaked  out  afterwards.     On  his  dyin^r. 
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bed  tlic  father  had  charged  her,  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  thohc  la^t  inf>inents,  to  abandon  the  Army  and  return 
to  her  i.lic-  in  society.  Not  only  this,  but  he  threatened 
hrr— he  threatened  her  with  a  complete  loss  of  her 
moiic\-  '  It  Nhall  go,'  he  said,  '  to  your  cousin  I'lorence— 
all  of  it;  Chen,  hoping  to  get  her  back,  he  said  that 
he  had  allwWL-d  in  his  will  f(,r  six  months  in  which  .,hc 
was  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  this  matter— six  months, 
cvcr>-  da>-  (jf  which  was  to  remind  her  that  she  was 
drawing  nearer  to  absolute  poverty.  Six  months  of 
trial. 

"  And  when  the  six  months  passed  the  girl  faced  her 
relations,  calmly  and  sweetly,  and  gave  her  answer. 
'Let  Florence  have  it,'  she  said.  That  was  all,  and 
nothing  that  they  could  say  sufficed  to  shake  her 
resolution. 

"  Now  it  isn't  the  giving  up  that  is  .so  fine  in  this  girl's 
story,  but  it's  the  spirit  of  calm  and  perfect  content  in 
which  she  went  silently  and  without  human  comfort 
through  those  six  months  of  trial.  Ah.  a  noble  spirit  ! 
I  like  to  think  of  the  resolution,  the  calm,  the  perfect 
peace,  in  that  girl's  mind.  Never  a  whimper,  never  a 
complaint,  never  a  boast  that  she  was  doing  a  fine  thing. 
Just  silence,  and  going  on  with  her  work  for  the  Master. 

"That  is,  in  my  estimate  of  things,  the  best  courage." 
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THE    "DISPOSER"  WHO      FACED  THE 

MUSIC  " 

TOLD    liV    THE    KKV.    \V.    CARLILK,    FOUNDER    OF    THE 
CHL'RCH  ARMY 

TJilC  man  whu  breaks  from  his  old  life  and  tries 
to  live  a  new  one  invariably  stands  between  two 
fires,  which  surely  tr)'  of  what  stuff  he  is  made.  On 
the  one  hand  he  has  to  face  tlie  allurements  of  old  asso- 
ciations, and  these  have  proved  too  much  for  many  a 
pof)r  fellow  wht:  has  tried  V)  lerid  an  honest  and  a  sober 
life  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  has  to  bear  the  enmity 
of  tho^e  who  re,i^^a^d  his  reform  as  an  imputation  against 
themselves,  and  who  resent  the  affectations  of  superiority 
wliich  they  attribute  to  him. 

When  the  convert  is  of  the  criminal  class  there  are 
other  factors  whicl;  operate  a^^ainst  him.  He  may  be 
feared  by  those  he  has  left,  and  the  terror  of  black- 
mail may  hang  over  one  who  is  regarded  as  a  traitor 
by  tne  "  pals "  he  has  deserted,  and  w  ho  know  or 
may  pretend  to  know  enough  of  his  past  career  to 
put  him  away,  if  they  only  choo.^e  to  inform  against 
him.  And  beyond  this  there  is  the  difficulty  of  securing 
proper   means  of  gaining   a    living,  wh-'ch    is    always 
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c\i)niciuc(i    by    \hn<(-    who    have    once    f(jrfeitcd    the 
(•"iifiiioiict  (if  the  honest  aiifl  industrious. 

It  is  in  hclpin^f  sucli  as  tlie  c  that  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  C'hurch  Army  have  done  a, id  are  doins^  such 
splcnchd  wnik,  and  it  is  r,ne  of  tliis  class  tliat  the 
fijundcr  of  the  Chuivh  Army  instanced  as  liis  example 
of  bravery. 

•■  ('hallcrciinbt:,"  said  .Mr.  Carhle,  "was  a  member 
of  a  -an;^^  of  thieves,  and  acte.l  as  'disposer'  of  the 
property  acquired.  His  ^^citlcmanly  appearance  and 
\I,o(}d  address  were  (;f  [^reat  vahie  to  hiin  in  his  profes.sion, 
and  he  did  so  well  in  it  that  he  used  to  drive  from 
j)lace  to  place  in  a  smart  brou-ham  to  pawn  the 
pluncKr. 

"One  ni;4ht  he  casually  attended  one  of  the  fjpen-air 
.services  we  were  holdin-  in  the  back  slums  of 
Wcstminste,-.  The  mcssa^i^e  touched  his  heart,  and  he 
determined  to  lead  a  new  life  in  God's  service.  From 
this  moment  he  backed  us  up  in  every  possible  way. 

"  It  needs  no  little  moral  courage  to  nerve  a  new 
convert  to  plead  with  oKi  and  still  unreclaimed  comrades 
at  our  open-air  meetiprrs.  In  Challercombe's  case  the 
action  meant  extreme  physical  courage  as  well.  For 
his  old  'pals,'  terrified  of  lu's  '  splitting '  on  them,  made 
Iii.s  life  an  intolr-rablc  burden  by  their  threats  of  murder. 
His  was  not  one  separate  deed  of  heroism.  It  was 
the  daily  and  nightly  endurance  of  an  awful  dread,  the 
constant  and  unflinching  stepping  forward  in  the  path 
of  death. 
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"For  three.^  months  tlic  ]  nor  fellow  '  fi'.ceri  the  music,' 
his  lif(.'  in  contiiiuiil  and  cver-^rowiiiij  danger.  Cnir 
assailants  were  not  very  j^entle,  and  u  rd  to  rip  our 
clothes  do\Mi  the  hack  with  houks.  And  then,  uiie 
evcnin^r,  tin;  climax  came. 

"We  were  walkinj^'  in  proces'^ion  wIm  n  the  !i  uicr  of 
the  gang  made  a  drspcratf  allempt  f< >\-  him,  rushing 
unexpectedly  into  our  inid>t,  determined  to  silence  him 
one-  and  ♦'or  all  ;  but  luckily  I  managed  to  get  in 
between,  and  su  the  ./ould-be  murderer  failed  in  his 
object.  I  was  taken  up  fur  dead,  and  was  hud  aside 
for  six  nuinths  :  and  our  .assailant  got  si.^c  months  in 
gaol. 

"  Of  course  m\-  little  share  was  all  over  in  a  minute^ 
a  few  blows  and  I  was  demolished.  But — and  here 
lies  the  stuff  of  heroism— poor  Challercombe,  like  a  real 
brick,  for  inan\'  long  months  after  that  nearly  successful 
attempt  upon  his  life  went  on  in  his  work  with  us, 
never  .slackening  in  his  militant  Christianity,  nor  shrink- 
ing fnmi  the  public  duties  it  compelled  him  to  perform. 
Still  he  went  nightly  with  our  officers  into  Westminster, 
and  still  the  threats  and  the  persecution  made  his  life  a 
horror,  until  at  last,  worn  out  and  broken  down  with 
the  awful  strain,  he  saifl  that  lite  was  tujt  worth  livintr 
in  London  on  these  terms.  And  so  uc  helped  him  t<j 
emigrate.  And  afterwards  he  wrote  very  cheerily  to 
us  from  tlie  new  country  in  which  the  shadow  had  been 
lifted." 


HOW    MIKE    ALISON    HELPED    THE 
SMERIFF 

TOLD     r.Y    ARTHUR     I'ATERSON 

Aulii.'r  of  >'  The  Kini^'s  Af:;ent" 

WHMX  I  called  at  the  lonj;  bare  room  above  an 
catin;,'-housc  at  4,  Goswcll  Road,  which  serves 
as  the  City  Otficc  of  the  C.O.S.,  and  demanded  a* 
"Hravest  Deed  "  from  Mr.  /^rlhur  i'atorsoii,  the  District 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  says  our  interview  ei',  I  did  so 
with  some  confidence. 

Sailor  (and  "  before  the  stick"  at  that;,  thoug'  only 
l')r  i.iie  voyayc,  shecp-hcrdcr  in  New  Mexico,  and 
r.inch.inan  in  Kansas,  business  man,  author,  and 
drunatist,  and  with  eighteen  years  of  work  for  the 
Charily  Organisation  as  secretary  or  member  of  com- 
iniltec  to  his  credit  in  addition,  Mr.  Arthur  Paterson 
has  crammed  more  experiences  into  some  forty  years 
of  life  than  most  men  meet  with  in  the  proverbial 
"  threescore  years  and  ten." 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  read  "  A  Son  of  the 
Plains,"  "  Cromwell's  Own,"  and  "  The  King's  Agent.' 
or  seen  the  drama  of  "  Cromwell  "  at  the  old  Globe 
Iheatre.     The   first   time   I    saw    the  au'lior  my  chief 
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feehng    was    one    of    utter    surprise    that    this    quiet 
soft-.poken    yent!.:-,n,m,    rather    bald    over  the   temples' 
-n    a    fruek-coat    and    high    hat,    should    be  the  author' 
of  tales  whieh  dealt  with  fierce  adventures  and  daring 
feats  ,    but  when  chance    had    thrown  mc  into  contact 
w.th    h.m    at    his   work,    enlishtennicnt    followed  in  no 
long    time.     I    found    that   the  kindly  grey  eyes   could 
harden    .n    such   a    fashion    as    to   awe    into   silence   a 
half-drunken  gentleman  of   Irish  extraction  in  the  full 
tide    of    his    volubly    expressed    grievance,     and     the 
biographer  of  Cromwell   had  not   only  an  appetite  for 
hare    work    worthy   of  his    ]:ero   himself,    but   also  an 
a  most    fiendish    ea,  .city  for    extracting  the  uttermost 
e  tort   from  his   subordinates.      When   after   work   came 
play  ( w.th  fu-e-pound  gloves  for  playthings),  still  more 
cnhghtenment  was   forthcoming,  and   1  f.und   that  th. 
Ch.ef      could     hit    wit:,     the    graduated     force    of    a 
steam-hammer  ar,d  take  punishment  like  a  ..tone  wall  ■ 
in    short,    that  for    good    or   ill   here  was  one  uho  wa^' 
a  man  as  well  as  a  nritcr. 

"  itis  rather  difficult  to  fix  on  any  particular  incident 
asbemg    the    'bravest'    deed    I    have  ever  .seen,"  said 
Mr.    Paterson    m    reply    to  my   question.     ••  Out   West 
you   .see,  human  Ihe  counts  for  nothing  and    n:en   risk 
It  reckle.ssl".     A  grun   concentration    upon    the  end  in 

view   and  an    utter  disrcinr,!      r 

disregard    of  consequences   are  the 

keynotes  oi  the   Western   man's  character 

"  Pcrhap.s  the  very  fine.  ■   example  of  this  attitude  of 
n^nvd  that  1  ever  ..aw  was  a  deed  done  b>.  an  ouuaw. 
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man   by  name  Mike    Al 


i.-'On,  who  was  a  horse-thief 


and,  in  addition,  a  homicide  twenty  times  over. 

"Iii  one  of  those  pla-ue-.sputs  of  frontier  towns  near 
my  cousm's  ranch,  where   I  uas  working,  had  occurred 
a  series  of  horrible  and  revolting  murders,  the  victims 
bemg    all    little    girls    of    the    neighbourhood.      The 
criminals    were    well    known,    but    the    townsfolk    (the 
scum    of    East    and     West    combined)    stood    bv   the 
murderers,    and    Jake    Blundell,    the   sheriff,   could   get 
no  posse  together  to  arrest  them,  while  it  was  certain 
death  for       m   to   approach    single-handed    the   .saloon 
where  they  were  drinking.     He  was  a  brave  man,  and 
when   I   rode  in  to  get  my  letters  a  day  or  two  later 
I    met   him    in    the   post   office    raging    at    his    forced 
maction.     My  arrival,  of  course,  made  no  appreciable 
difference,    for    the   two    men    were    surrounded    by    a 
gang  of  about  thirty   desperadoes,  and    I   was   onlv  a 
boy  at  the  time.     We  were  still  talking  when  into  'the 
town    rode    Alison-sinewy,    handsome,    and    silent-a 
kind  of  Western  '  Captain  Starlight.'     He  was  covered 
with  the  dust   and  saddle   stains  of  a  forty-mile   ride 
and  on  his       .Ip,  as  every  man   in  the  country  knew' 
was  a  pric^    ..f  5,000  dollars  (which  Blundell  had  come' 
near  to  earning  once  already)  ;  but  he  swung  into  the 
sheriffs    presence    as  coolly   as    if  he    were    visiting    a 
friend,  foi    in   his  wild  way  he  was   a  kind  of  knight- 
errant,  and    it   was    his    pride   that   he  had    never  "left 
unavenged  an  injury  offered   to  a  woman. 

"  ilc  greeted  us  with  a  nod  and  a  i,rin.     '  Well,  Jake, 
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when  are  j-ou  goin^^  to  do  it  ? 
Mike.'     '  H'm  !  have   I  time  to 


1   can't  get  a   [)osse, 


,^ct  some  food  ? '     'I 
Sood,   I'll   take  the  hoy  with  mt 


m 


afraid  not.'     '  Very 

and,  bcckonintr  mc   to   follow,  got   up   without  waiting 

for  food  or  drink,  and  walk'vj  out. 

"  Now,"  remarked  Mr.  Patcrson  in  an  a.side,  "  this 
isn't  my  brave  deed.  I  only  went,  fir.slly,  because 
Ali.son  was  my  friend,  and  had  saved  my  h'fc  on  at 
least  one  occasion;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the 
absolute  trust  which  every  one  who,  knew  him  had  in 
Alison's  power  of  pulling  off  any  chance,  however 
desperate. 

"  We  went  into  the  saloon  where  the  murderers  and 
their  gang  were  sitting,  and  called  for  cards  and  drink, 
while  the  ruffians  chuckled  in  anticipation  ol  seeing 
the  foolish  young  Britisher  pigeoned— and,  if  he  showed 
any  objection  to  the  process,  probably  shot  in  addition- 
by  the  dreaded  outlaw.  As  we  stood  sipping  our  drinks 
at  the  bar  Alison  whispered  to  me,  '  When  I  say,  "  short 
cut,"  pull  your  gun  atid  get  back  to  back  with  me  at 
once.' 

'■For  a  minute  or  two  Alison  stood  chatting  to  the 
men  about  us,  counting  the  cards  the  bar-tender  had 
given  him.  until  a  movement  of  the  crowd  uncovered 
the  doomed  men.  Tlicn,  quite  quietly,  he  said,  '  This 
isn't  a  full  pack,  bar-tender,  it's  a  short  cut,'  and  on 
the  word  whipped  out  his  pistols  and  fired  twice. 

"At  the  crici',  crack  of  the  shots  two  men  (the 
murderers)  pitched  forward  and  lay.  the  one  quiet  on 
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his  face,  the  o,hcr  still  un'thing  ;  and  before  the  rest 
a  d  ^„-:rn'M   T"^"  ^'*"   "''   '^^^"^'  ^''    " 
lie  o„tla„    had  so  arranged   matter,  that  there  were 
b"t  two  or  three  men  before  n,e,  uhile  he  himself  " 
confer    „    ,„         ,„^,„,^.   ^^    ^^^.^^^^._^^^   ^^^^eir^^ 

enraged  desperadoes ;   yet  so  potent  was  the  terror  of 
-jeu,a,roran,„nueor,w.ono™^^^ 

•f  the  end  had  come,  uhen-suddcniy  as  a    scene  in 
a  Play-every  „,ndo«.  in  the  place  Z  burst  h,  by  a 

otn    tt    ;  '"'"""""  '''  ^^--fl- Wn^sclf,  smashlg 

open    the    door,    covered    the    nea.est    man    with    a 

...Chester   held    low   at   the   hip.      Ey   one   of  those 

on,c,dences    which    sometimes    outdo    fiction,      ome 

twenty  cowboys   had  ridden   in  from  the  rang«   soon 

gathered  a  posse  for  our  assistance.     At  a  nod   from 
ALson  they  would  have  shot  down  every  man   in  Z 
room  without  mercy." 
"And  what  did  Alison  do?"  I  asked 

out'^Ar'T"",  *"'  °''"="  '''"'•  '°  'he  sheriff,  calling 
o..t     All  r,gh.,  Jake,'  and   then  walked  up  to  the  bar 
and  .,a,d  qu,etly  to  our  opponents,  -  U'ho'll    av.  a  dri  k 
boys;  it's  my  shout.'"  c*  urinK, 
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UNDER  THE  KNEE  OF  AN  ELEPHANT 

TUJ.D  h\  .MR.  (,1V   )'VM,   ]-.c;  S.,  J.l'.,   1)  L.,   MI",  Kic. 

IT  is  not  an  easy  tliinr;  to  recall  at  a  uj:ncnt's  notice 
tlic  bra\-c>t  deed  one  ever  saw.  One's  first  impulse 
is  to  attempt  to  dt  fnic  w  one's  own  satisfaction  what 
bra\-cr>-  real!)-  is,  and  then  to  peer  along  the  vistas  of 
one's  experience  for  tiic  most  prominent  illustration  of 
one's  definition.  ]Uit  when  tliis  is  doiic  the  difficulty 
largely  remains,  for  it  i.-  not  ea-y  to  r^-all  incidents 
striking  even  in  themselves,  and  measure  them  bj  a  new 
standard  altogether  una-sociated  in  one's  mind  with 
one's  old-time  recollections.  It  is  obviously  difficult 
on  the  instant  to  reappraise  the  episode  of  one's 
•-.trospect  from  a  new  and  arbitrar}'  point  of  view. 
Tins  difficulty  has  been  expressed  in  different  ways 
by  many  of  iho'^e  who  have  contributed  to  this  series 
of  bravest  deeds,  and  Mr  (iuy  I\\-m,  when  i:  Icrvicwed, 
went  so  far  as  to  sa\'  that  he  liad  not  seen  a  brave 
deed  worth  telling  in  this  connection,  nut  even  during 
his  Crimean  experiences.  On  the  suggestion  that  the 
record  of  some  brave  deed  not  generall\-  know  n  which 
had  come  under   hi.^.   ol<serv.ition  would   be  acceptable, 
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|;.nd  ,hc  hinl  ,ha,  ,|,e  career  „f  Admir.d  Gambier  mi.,ht 
furnr.h  s„ch,  Mr.  Tyn,  responded  a.,  follow,  •  " 

lilb  '^'Vrl   """T.  '""  '""'■■■"   ""'"'-'   '■"    •">'  ""Cle's 

c„„„l,.en„,,^     1-r  instance,  he  had  a  rather  crious 

..dven.ure  when  he  uas  a  „,iddy.     „e  and  a  con,panion 

•^.  u  the  lr,,,„o  „l,en  the  rope  from  ,l,c  bo  „ 
'-  he  ,r,«a,e,  slaekcnins  f„r  a  „,o,nen,  ,o  the  roll 
"'  .he  slnp.  eau,h.  be.ueen  his  le,,  and  a.  it  ,i,htencd 
..;.inierL,d  Inn,  overboard.     He  had  lapped    he  1    e 

onnd    „s  „.,.rs,,  and  a,  ,hat  ,-ery  „,o,ne„t  i  shark  »a 
hooked   on   u,e  .an,e   line,   and    the   ,„o   nere   la„2 

.gncnriniondy  tc,,ether,,he  shark's  ,a„.  not  very  y 

feet  from  the  middy's  legs.  '  ' 

■•  Bu,  i,  „a.s  by  a  realK-  bra.e  deed  that  many  ,-ears 

tcr  as  an  admnal,  he  «-a.s  saved  from  an  aufulcfeath 

c  „.s  on  ,he  Hast  Indies  s.a.ion,  and  was  spending 

h.»    eave  b,g  game  shootin,.  in  Ceylon   with  a   friend 

C  pta,n   Gordon.     They   had   suceeeded   in    wonndi^t 

;-l.gh  ly   an   old    tnsker,    a    'rogne'   elephant,    bu,    ,h: 

J-glc«a.  thick,  they   could  „o.  run  L,  and    the' 
only  chanee  lay  in  killing  the  brute  outright 

Witl.    a    scream    of    fury    it    md.ed    at    .-Vdmiral 
Gamb,er,  and.   twinin,    its  trnnk  round  his  body    laid 
-n   on    the    ground    preparator,.   to   kn.cn.g   on    1^  n 
a.>d  cru.hm,-  r.„t  his  life  with  its  enormous  wd..ht 

(-.iptain  Gordon  had  turned  to  rnn  ,,s  the'dephant 
.bed  forward,  and  could  probably  have  escaped  wl, 
'"■^  -"'■•--<>o  >vas  being   kdled  ;    but  as   he  r ',  slow  ly 


il 
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and  with  many  a  stumble,  he  looked  back  and  saw 
the  great  beast  in  the  act  of  kneeling.  He  knew  this 
could  be  for  but  one  pur[50se.  Turning  where  he 
stood,  he  lifted  his  rifle  and  fired. 

"  Admiral  Gambicr  afterwards  declared  that  the  huge 
knees  were  actually  touching  his  back  when  he  heard 
the  .sound  of  tnc  shot,  the  dull  impact  of  the  bullet, 
and  saw  his  mighty  assailant  fall  dead  at  his  side. 
A  narrower  shave  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  ; 
but  I  think  Captain  Gordon's  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  almost  as  wonderful  as  my  uncle's  escape. 

"  It  was  my  great-uncle,  by  the  way,"  added  Mr. 
Pym,  "  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  victory  of  the 
glorious  ist  of  June.  Lord  Gambler  commanded 
the  Defence,  a  ship  that  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and 
was  raked  by  the  guns  of  four  or  five  vessels  simul- 
taneou.sly.  She  came  out  of  the  inferno  with  scarcely 
a  stick  standing.  Lord  Gambler  was  an  exceedingly 
religious  man,  and  the  first  to  establish  regular  services 
and  prayers  on  board  a  battleship,  a  peculiarity  which 
earned  him  much  good-natured  ch.^tT  at  the  time. 

"  As  the  battered  hulk  of  the  Defence  passed  him 
after  hours  of  terrific  fighting,  Hardy,  Nelson's  captain, 
hailed  her  through  his  speaking-trumpet  : 

'"Never  mind,  Gambicr;  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chastencth.'  " 

A  fine  fighter,  my  masters,  and  a  fine  man. 


One  or  tvvo  anecdotes    of  the   glorious   ist  of  June 
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are  worth  repeating  in  this  connection.  The  victory 
was  one  of  the  most  impo  ■  u.t  in  our  annals  as  the 
first  of  that  series  of  briUiant  engagements  that 
characterise  our  naval  liistory  during  the  Revoki- 
tionary  War  with  France,  and  gave  such  a  tone  and 
character  to  our  British  seamen  that,  confident  in 
their  own  prowess,  they  began  to  look  upon  defeat  as 
impossible. 

On  June  i  Captain  Troubridge  was  a  prisoner 
on  board  the  S\r,^s  Panil,  the  ship  of  Rear-Admiral 
New.lly.  It  was  breakfast-time,  and  the  signal  for 
breakfast  uas  flying  over  the  .^hips  of  the  British  flec^ 
The  admiral  and  his  prisoner  were  occupied  with  the 
^ame  meal  when  the  admiral,  noticing  that  the  British 
fleet  was  sailing  parallel  with  his  own,      dd  : 

"  Your  people  are  not  disposed  to  fight  ;  they  won't 
venture  down." 

Captain    Troubridge,    who  knew   by  the   signal   how 
his  comrades  were  occupied,  dropped  the  loaf  he  held 
and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  French  officer's  shoulder' 
said :  ' 

"Not  fight!  stop  till  they  have  had  their  breakfasts 
I  know  John  Bull  well,  and  when  his  belly  is  full,  you 
\vill  get  it.  Depend  on  it,  they  will  pay  you  a  visit 
•n  half  an  hour."  In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  Bril.sh 
fleet  bore  up  to  engage. 

During  the  action  Troubridge  was  sent  below,  where 
for  some  time  he  leaned  against  the  foremast.  Suddenly 
he  felt  the  vibration  of  the  mast  as   it  was  struck   by 
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a  shot,  and  Iicard  it  fall  over  the  side,  when,  grasping 
the  astounded  iMcncliman  appointed  to  guard  him 
with  both  hands,  he  began  to  caper  about  with  all 
the  gestures  of  a  maniac. 

Lord  Howe,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte,  wished  to  be 
placed  alongside  the  Montaigne,  the  French  admiral's 
ship,  and  gave  his  orders  to  his  master  accordingly. 
As  they  apjiroachL-d  the  French  line,  it  ap[)eared  so 
compact  and  close  that  a  doubt  was  expressed  whether 
they  could  get  throu-h.  While  ck-sing  with  the 
Mont,i->ie,  the  master,  who  held  the  helm,  called  out 
that  they  would  be  on  board  the  next  ship. 
"What's  that  to  you,  sir?"  said  Lord  Howe. 
Bowen,  the  master,  as  bold  a  man  as  his  admiral, 
replied  coulI\-  in  an  undertone  : 

"If  you  don't  care,  I  am  sure  I  don't.  I'll  go  near 
enough  to  singe  some  of  our  whiskers." 

The  Queen  Charlotte  dashed  through  the  line,  brushed 
the  ensign  of  the  French  admiral's  (Villaret  Joyeuse) 
flagship,  on  one  side,  grazing  on  the  other  the  Jacobin's 
i.-iizen  .shrouds  with  her  jib-boom,  an  exploit  which  has 
never  been  equalled,  though  approached  by  Collingwood 
at  Trafalgar. 

The  broadside,  poured  into  the  stern  of  the  Montague 
as  the  Queen  Charlotte  passed,  made  a  hole  which  the 
sailors  said  was  large  enough  to  i  w  the  admiral's 
barge  through.  The  Q/ieen,  the  Defenee  (Captain 
Gambler),  the  Marll>orou;;h,  the  Royal  George,  and  the 
Brunsivick  were  the  only  ships  which,  like  Lord  Howe's, 
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puslied  thr.ui;_;h   the  e.u'iny's  line,   .hi    that    mcnorable 
and  cveiiltul  ,hiy.      i  he  (Jnrnt,  in  which  Lord  (Gardner's 
fla<r   was    Hyin-,    was    drcadrully  cut    up;    her    captain, 
Hult,  died  f.f  his  wounds,  and  was  lion<jurcd  with  a  monu- 
ment  in    St.    I'aul's    C.LthcdiMl.      The   I)rh>ny   rCaptaiii 
Gambion,    wlio    was     not     los..     a    da.in-n-    commander 
becau.->c  he  was  a  j^.^od  man,  got  into  the  midst  of  tlic 
French    siiips,    l.wt    her    main    and    mi/en    masts,    and 
behaved  in  a  most  -allant   manner.     Captain    Hcrkl.;\-, 
of  the  M,ir/lu»vNo/i,  was  carried  off  tlic  deck   wounded, 
and    the    second    Hcutcnant,    Seymour,    afterwards    Sir 
iviicliael,    lost    his    arm.     The   shii)    was    reduced    to   a 
wreck,    but    was     Ibu-ht    to    the  hist    by     Lieutenant 
Monckti-n. 

While  the  bowsprit  of  the  Impct:icnx  was  over 
tlic  Marlborough's  quarters,  a  sailor,  leapin;^  over,  said 
he  would  pay  them  a  visit,  lie  was  called  to  take  a 
sword. 

"  ni  find  one  there,"  he  said,  and  actually  came  back 
with  two  of  the  enemy's  cutla.sscs  in  his  hand.-^.  Surely 
this  may  be  ranked  as  among  the  bravest  deeds  of  our 
unnamed  heroes. 

The  Brmisioick  had  a  figure-head  of  the  duke  with 
a  laced  cocked-hat  on  ;  the  hat  was  shtjt  off.  T^c  crew, 
thinking  that  a  prince  of  that  house  should  not  be 
uncovered  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  sent  a  request  to 
their  captain  to  supply  the  l.,ss.  Me  ordered  his 
•servant  to  give  them  his  cocked-hat.  The  carpenter 
nailed  it  on,  and  there  it  remained  until  the  battle  was 
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over.     These  incidents,  amidst  a  terrific  fire,  paint  our 
sailors  as  tlic>'  were  and  as  they  arc. 

Gerald  Massey  well  voices  the  old  spirit  in  its  ai)p!ica- 
tion  to  new  conditions  in  his  "sea  .song." 

Come,  show  your  colours,   now,  my  laiN, 

That  all  the  world  may  know 
The  Boys  are  equal  to  tlieir  Dads, 

Wliatevcr  jjl.ist   may  blow. 

All   hands  aboard!  our  Coinitry  calls 

On  her  .sea-laring  folk  ! 
In  giving  up  our  wooden   w.ill;?, 

-More  need  for  hearts  of  oak  ! 
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THE  WET-PAPER  SERGEANT 

TOLD  BY  MR,   ROBERT  BLATCIIFORD 

KdiUr  of  "  The  Clarion  " 

T  FIND  it  hard,"  said  "  Niinquam,"  as  Mr.  Blatchford 
1  most  f  '(011  signed  himself  before  the  pseudonym 
wore  ihin  and  uselc-s- ■' I  fmd  it  hard  to  motion 
one  in  idcit  as  //..•  bravest  deed  I  ever  saw.  You  see, 
I  was  nc  r  in  action,  so  I  can't  give  you  a  battle- 
scene." 

He  sucked  at  his  pipe  redectiveV.  "  There  u  ..s  a 
man  in  our  regiment,"  he  -aid  after  a  pause,  "  a  meek 
little  chap,  a  sergeant— one  of  those  uet-paper  men 
who  seem  to  defy  the  laws  of  gravitation  by  standing 
erect. 

"  We  all  dcsi  iscd  him.  He  was  such  a  '  funk.'  If 
he  made  a  v.nall  mistake,  he  brooded  and  Mcklied  over 
it  for  uav  s  in  fear  of  a  reprimand.  When  the  sergeant- 
major  spoke  to  him,  he  went  pale  and  trembled  visibly. 
To  see  him  talking  with  an  officer  was  to  see  a  thing 
so  abject  it  made  you  blush  for  your  sex.  His  face 
would  shine  damply.  He  would  -^.  em  to  shrink  -i 
his    clothes.     His  knees  would   shake  under   tiie  slight 
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wc.Vht    of    I,is    l.Hly.      As    [    say.    ^^r  I,;ul,  every    man  ■ 
of  us,  a   siiiirciiic   contempt   fwr   this  coward. 

"Now  there  was  in  our  re  iin-iit,"  Continued  Mr. 
lilatchf.Md,  Nvl.n  I  ha<l  ;M',,n  him  the  countersign, 
"a  man,  a  pri\,itc.  whom  I  will  lall  .^mitli.  He  was 
a  bi<;  fellow,  very  powerful,  .md  leputtd  to  he  somethin^^ 
of  a  hruixr.  He  w,i.  ,i  brute  and  a  hull)-.  \olj,|y 
would  take  him  o,,,  and  -n  he  ui-iud  cock  ,,f  the 
walk,  lie  swa-i;ercd  and  ijUntered  his  w  ,iy  tlnon^^h 
our  pri\-atc  scnsiL)ili»ics  without  let  or  hindrau' e  ;  and, 
as  )'ou  may  imagine,  he  was  properl>-  haled. 

"r)ne  day  in  barracks  he  was  pia>in,-  c.ird.  wiih 
a  little  man  horn  the  X<,rth  (,f  Ireland.  Let  us  call 
him  Flanagan.  He  was  an  inoffensive  ch,.p,  civil  and 
strai;^ht.     We  like<l   him. 

"The  <iainc  had  -one  on  a  -ood  while,  and  .Smitli 
was  losin-  badly.  And  he  lost  hi.  temper  with  his 
money.  In  the  middle  of  a  suit  he  suddenly  started 
up  and  shouted,  "That  \va.-;  not  the  last  card  you 
pla)cd.' 

'"Yes,  really  it  was,'  .said  Flanaj^an  mildly. 
'"  I   tell  you  it  was  not.     Dyou   take  mc  for  a  mu'^, 
or  w  hat  ? ' 

"Uut  Flanagan  stuck  to  it  that  he  had  pla>cd  the 
card  in  dispute.  The  cHhcr  fellows  strolled  up  to  the 
table  to  listen  to  the  tiuarrel. 

"  Smith  yot  more  and  more  angry.  At  last  his 
rage    so   overcame    him    that    he    rose    from    his    seat, 


leaned    across    the   tabic,    and    struck    little    Idana'r; 
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He  hit  him  so  hard  that  he  rolled  over  on  the  ground, 
and  when  we  picked  him  up  his  face  was  smeared 
with  blood. 

"  We  were  all  so  excited  we  did  not  notice  that 
the  door  had  opened,  until  the  figure  of  the  wet-paper 
seigeant  pushed  into  our  midst. 

"He  was  very  pale.  His  lips  were  quivering;  his 
hands  fingered  trc.nuluu-^!}-  the  pilling  on  his  tunic. 

"'Smith,'  Slid  ho  to  the  bully,  'I  saw  you  hit  that 
man.      Wh)-  did  )-ou  do  it?' 

"  '  Me  was  ciicatin'  at  cards,'  sa)s  Smith. 

"  '  'Tis  a  loic,'  says  Flanagan. 

"  Now  the  scrgeani  knew  his  men,  r.nd  it  wasn't 
like!)-  he  would  take  the  bully's  word  before  the  Irish- 
man's. 

" '  Would  you  have  struck  liim  if  lie  had  been  as 
big  as  you?'  says  he,  still  shaking  like  a  j<  ii>-bag. 

'' '  I  would,'  Smith  answers. 

"  '  Bit  of  a  bruiser,  ain't  you  ?  '  says  the  sergeant. 

"  '  No,  sir.     15ut  when  a  feller  gtjcs  an'  cheat? ' 

"The  sergeant  c\-ed  liim  up  and  down.  'Shut  that 
door,  lie  called  out.  'Now,  }-ou  Smith,  put  up  }our 
lir.nds.     I   suppose  you'll   take  it  fighting?' 

"  '  'iut '  objects  the  bu'.ly. 

"  '  Never  mind  about  my  stripes,'  says  the  sergeant. 
'  Is  that  (l<Hjr  shut?  ' 

"  •  Vcs.' 

"'Lock  it." 

"  The  door  was  kicked,  and  the  two  men  peeled. 
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"  They  squared  up.  It  was  pretty.  From  the  word 
'  Go,'  you  could  see  that  the  bully  hadn't  the  shadow 
of  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  He  was  a  pricked  windbag. 
But,  for  all  the  sergeant  know,  he  might  have  been 
as  good  as  he  pretended  to  be.  There  was  no  discount 
of  glory. 

"  As  I  say,  the  sergeant  made  a  living  mock  of 
him.  He  waltzed  round  his  hulking  carcase  like  a 
cooper  round  a  cask,  and  he  s'ammed  him  just  wherever 
he  liked,  til!   the  man   was  all  abroad. 

"The  picnic  lasted  just  ten  minutes,  and  then  our 
voices  played  a  tunc  on  a  .x\]oi)hone  made  o(  rafters. 

"That  man,'  continued  .Mr.  Blatchford,  "was  at 
the  storming  of  the  trenches  at  Tcl-el-Kebir.  He  went 
through  the  ordeal  of  fire  a^:  if  lie  had  been  drilling 
on  the  parade-ground,  fie  was  as  cool  as  the  cheek 
of  a  bagman. 

"Flanagan  was  there  too.  At  the  first  assault  he 
was  sma.  'led  properly  over  the  head  by  a  gun-butt, 
and  knocked  back  into  the  ditch.  When  they  picked 
him  up  and  extricated  his  head  from  his  helmet,  it 
was  found  that  he  was  not  hurt  at  all.  His  face  was 
like  the  first  smile  of  Fortune.  All  that  he  could 
say  was,  '  \Ve  un-  having  a  day  of  it!  Iiow  I  am 
enjoying  m\-self ! '" 
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WOMAN    TO    THE    RESCUE 

TOLD  BY  SIR  K.  K.  DOUGLAS,  CAXOX  DUCKWORTH,  SIR 
ALEXANDER  MACKEXZIE,  AXD  DR.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL 

C'R  R-  K.  Douglas  had  the  same  difficulty  in 
^J  answering  an  enquir)-  as  to  the  bravest  deed 
he  had  ever  seen  off-hand  as  uas  experienced  by  many 
others  to  whom  we  have  addressed  the  momentous 
qucr>-,  and  finally  fell  back  upon  an  epi-odc  which  had 
come  within  his  knowledge,  without  actually  passing 
under  his  eyes. 

It  is  a  story  of  woman's  heroism  to  which  we  add 
another,  similarly   adduced  by  the  Sub-Dean  of  West- 
minster    Abbey,     a     third     told     by     Sir     Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
and  a  fourth  told  by  Dr.  Robertson  Xicoll. 
Sir  Robert  Kcnnaway  Douglas  says  : 
"The    incident    took   j^lacc  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Boxer  riots  in  June   1900. 

^  "  At  a  town  called  1^-cng  T'ai,  about  ten  miles  from 
rckm,  ihe  l^oxers  had  broken  out  for  the  first  time 
into  open  rioti.u,  and  destruction  of  property.  They 
raided  and  bu.nt  the  railway  station,  looted  and 
dcstro)-ed  the  -.vork.^hops,  and  tore  up  the  raihvay^ 
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"  The  enc^inecrs  o(  the  railway,  with  their  wive-  and 
children,  mostly  Belt^ian-^,  were  besieL;cd  in  one  ot  ihe 
houses  of  the  town  h\-  the  infuriated  Boxers,  who 
were  working  themselves  up  into  a  stale  of  fmy  against 
the  'foreign  devils,'  which  could  onl\-  end  in  the  slay- 
ing of  the  engineer,-,  anrl  the  beginning  of  a  '  ist  for 
blood  which  would  (]uickly  -.ijread  over  the  co  Mitry. 

"  News  reached  i'(d<in  of  the  awful  situalioi  it  l'en<: 
T'ai,  and  the  proprietor  oi'  the  Motel  de  Fckin,  \,  ih 
his  wife  and  onl\-  fnc  others,  started  out  in  carts 
practically  unarmed,  aiul  with  cnl\-  the  prestige  of 
white  blood  to  protect  them,  to  the  re-cue  of  the 
besieged  engineers. 

"Just  think  for  a  moment  what  this  meant  ! 

"  Se\en  white  persons,  amongst  them  .i  v,  oman,  left 
the  safety  of  the  capital  and  risked  tluir  li  cs  at  the 
hands  of  a  mob  of  the  most  cruel  pe.  pie  in  the  world, 
thirsting  for  their  blood,  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their 
fellow-Christians.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  attempt 
was  entirely  successful,  and  resulted  in  the  res.  ue  of 
nine  women,  seven  children,  and  thirteen  men." 


■I 
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The  second  stor\-  in  this  connection  is  one  instanced 
by  the  Sub-Dean  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  I  don':  know  that  I  have  ever  actuall}-  witnessed 
a  remarkabl)'  brave  deed,"  said  '.  anon  Duckworth,  in 
answer  to  our  tjuer}- ;  "but,  of  course,  a  great  number 
come  under  my  ncjticc  as  almoner  of  the  Grand  Priory 
of    St.    John    of  Jerusalem.     Yes,"  went  on    the    Sub- 
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Dean  m-ditativ.ly.  '-hundreds  of  cases  of  u.nderful 
bravery  arc  often  laid  before  our  commiitce,  and  uc 
have  .0  decide  whether  they  a,o  worth-.-  of  our  silver 
medal  (which  is  very  rarcl>-  awarded;,  bronze  medal, 
or  ccrtiiicate." 

lie  picked  ui)  ,1  report  oi  the  Ovdcr. 
"'"  this  bonk  are  di<;rt  account,  of  conspicuously 
gallant  conduct,  the  facts  of  which  are  almost  entirely 
unknown  oui>idc  the  nci,;hbourhood  in  which  they 
occurred.  I  sec  one-  mentioned  here  of  which  I  can 
^:ve  you  the  details,  and  i,  really,  I  think,  ab^^lutely 
tlie  pluck.cst  act  1  have  ever  heard  of  |t  u-as  done 
b\-  a  woman,  too. 

"On  August  ;,  ,„oo,  ac  Hope  Lodge,  Cretingham, 
Suffolk,  a  gatig  of  men  were  engaged  in  the  difficult 
and  often  dangerous  work  of  cleaning  out  an  old   well 

1'^^     'cll     n    question    was    fort.v-eight  feet  deep,  and 
as    afteruards    tr.uisphcd,    was    full    at    the    bottom    of 
loul  antl  poisonous  t.-'ases. 

"The  first  workman  to  attempt  the  descent  by 
"■'"'c  (h.eies  Mann,  had  hardly  reached  the  bottom 
^^l^en  he  ^^as  cuite  overcome  hy  the  poisonous  fumes 
and  became  u.icon.ccious.  His  fellow-workmen  at  the' 
top  absolutely  refu..d  to  go  down  to  what  they  con- 
Mclercd    certain    death.     I5ut    there    uas    a    woman     on 

,'"-'  "'^''^  "'^■'  ^^-'^^  maJe  of  different  stuff.  Despite 
the  warnings  of  the  worktnen,  Helen  I'rittv  climbed 
through  the  framework  over  the  well,  got' into  the 
!  uckct,    and    was    let   down.      .She  reached   the   bottom 
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safely,    and    managed    to    keep   her   consciousness,   the 
fi'mes  having  partially  cleared  awav. 

"Think  what  this  act  meant.  She  deliberately 
iL,'nored  the  expert  opinions  of  the  workmen,  and  took 
her  life  in  her  hands  for  the  very  unlikely  chance  of 
being  able  to  save  the  man's  life. 

"  There  lay  the  unconscious  man  on  the  floor  of  the 
well.  Miss  I'ritty  administerjci  the  brand\-  she  had 
-aken  down  with  her,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to 
revive  him,  but  in  vain.  She  could  not  lift  the  dead 
weight  of  a  big  man  into  the  bucket,  and  there  was 
no  second  rope  available.  Nothing  more  could  be  done, 
and  at  last  the  fearless  girl  allowed  herself  to  leave 
the  man  and  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  ja., o  of  the  death 
she  had  so  bravel\-  faced." 

The  third  story  of  this  series,  contributed  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  shows  the  great  value  of  presence 
of  mind  and  cool  courage  when  in  a  position  in 
vvhicii  a  word  or  a  movement  might  cause  alarm  or 
panic. 

"  Years  ago,"  sa\s  Sir  Alexander,  "  at  the  old  Princess's 
Theatre,  1  once  witnessed  an  act  of  courage  that  im- 
pressed me  very  much. 

"  The  pla}'  was,  I  think,  T/n'  Hujp/e»of  Captive. 
Somehow  or  other  the  back-cloth  caught  fire,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  back  of  the  stage  v  as  blazing.  Mrs. 
Stirling,  who  was  on  the  boards  at  the  time,  took  in  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  at  a  glance.     A  movement  on 
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J^'-'-    I'art   ^^■oulcl    [.robably   have  been    the    .y^u.l   for    , 
P'-iiiic.      Jiut  the  mo\-cincnt  was  not  rral.j. 

"For  ten  .ninutes  she  ..ood  ,iu,elly'in  the  centre 
facn^  the  f.otH^hts,  :..v^  /,.,  ^,,^.  ,^  ,^,,^,,,^.^  ^j,,^^; 
recimrui   courage.     The  terror  behind   the  .cones,  half^ 


liiiLf  back- 


"u.H]ed  and  half-articulate,  ail  the  scared  run,..,,..   .  ,,k 
-ards  ancl  foruards,thou,.h  it  would  have  been  inaudible 
o  the  aud.ence  beyond  the  footlights,  was  loud  enou-^h 
I  suspect  to  her  cars.     She  had  the  dan;,er  behind  he^r  • 
■she  knew  it  was  there  ;  but  she  had  to  resist  the  Iri.htfuli; 
strong  .mpulse  to  turn  and  look  at  it,  and  she  had  also 
u    keep    an    unfrightened    face    towards    the   audience. 
iuo  chfhcult    tasks.     IJut   she  stood  there,  pla^-ing  as 
gallant  a  part  as  ever  actress  has  pla>-ed  on  the-  sta<^c 
And  th.nk  of  the  lives  she  saved  in   that  si.npie  c^u^t 
fashion  !      1  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  inlluence  of  that 
mot, unless,  heroic  figure  averted  a  horrible  stami,ede." 

It  i  not  in  the  performance  of  an.  ■  momentary  act 
of  remarkable  daring  that,  in  the  opin.on  of  Dr 
Ivoberts<.n  Xicoll,  true  courage  lies.     '•  The  br.vot  thin^ 

amancando."s^dDr.Xicollmreplytomyquestiort 
■■^  to  put  himself  deliberately  to  a  hard  and  difficult 
fight,  which  may  last  his  whole  lifetime,  of  which  he 
may  never  see  the  end,  which  he  can  nev.r  desert 
^^••^'-"t     lo    ng    his    honour.       When     a    man    cal.n'y 

resolutely,  an.!  ma,ll  view  of  all  that  is  to  come  chooses 
tn.s  course,  then  I  think  the  highest  form  oi"  courage  is 
exemplified."  ^ 
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Dr.  Nicoll  iL'Ciilkt!  the  Itin;^  story  (jf  the  Italian 
liberation  as  einimntly  rich  in  shim'ii;.;  <.-.\aniple-  of  this 
ty[)c  of  unselfish  braver)-. 

In  the  ])crioci  of  history  to  which  Dr.  Nicoll  refers 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in-^tances  of  .1  whole  life 
bravel)'  and  iin-eltishl\  (U'\oted  to  the  liberation  of 
a  people  and  the  assistance  (^f  another's  Ljrand  career  is 
provided  b_v  a  woman. 

Anita  Garibaldi  was  indeed  worthy  to  be  the  partner 
of  the  i^reat  champion  of  Italian  libcrt}'.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Don  Hcnito  Riveiro  dc  Silva,  of  Montevideo, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  meeting  with  Garibaldi  was 
betrothed,  against  her  will,  to  a  very  old  but  rich  suitor. 

The  .alieady  famous  leader  and  the  young  and  per- 
secuted girl  f  '  hopelessly  in  lovC  with  each  f)thcr,  and 
finall)-  tliey  fir  J  together  into  the  intcri(jr  of  the  country. 
Their  ma^uage  cerenion)'  was  performed  on  March  26, 
1842,  at  Montevideo. 

With  her  hu-^band  and  ch.ild,  Anita  endured  the  most 
terrible  hardships  and  ciangers.  In  every  battle  b)'  land 
or  sea  in  which  Garibaldi  took  part  ^n  behall  of  the  iittle 
Republic  of  Rio  Grande  she  was  b>-  his  side.  Separation 
from  her  husband  was  her  one  dread,  and  during  his 
absence,  from  1842  to  1S45,  she  was  continually 
mourning  her  position  and  longing  to  share  his  dangers. 

Many  are  the  incidents  of  her  unwearjing  dcv-otion 
to  him  during  the  insurrection  in  Italy  of  1048  and 
1849;  but  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  may  be  found 
in  the  account  of  the  last  few  days  of  her  life. 
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Ait.r  cutting  his  u-ay  through  the  troops  that  opposed 
h.m  on  ,h.  .n,„t,Vrs  of  the  Kcpnbh-c  of  San  Marino, 
GanbaK,  an.ih,.  uifou-ithasnudlbocly  .,ff,,w,,' 
sct.a,lf,om(os,-„ati.-of;,.    \-enicc.      Dri^  en  f,n,n   thoir 

th.ou,h  wh.ch  they  bravely  r.,.ced  their  uas-,  losin.: 
-.'lU.h.ps  out  o,^  thirteen  Those  uho  escaped  landed 
at  Mesola,  on  the  Strait  of  Ha,nccavalIo.  and  were 
obhrrcd  to  separate. 

Tl,c  ,aithf,„  pair,  „i.„  „„e  companion,  attempted  to 
make    the.r   ua,-,   prae.icaily   with,.,,,    food    and    hard 
l.re..cd  by  the  Austrians.  toward.  Ravenna.     Uneer, 
:'  '  ,=  --'.;"""•.■.  .hey  "-...dcred  .ithont  shelter 
t"«  days  and  n.ghts.     Thr„u,.h  all  ,l,eir  sufferinijs  Anita 
"-er   eomplained.  Inn    on    the    third  day  .she  beca.ne 
'.t.erly  e.xhansted  and  cnld  proceed   no  farther      She 
was  earr,ed  into  a  hnt  near  by,  b„,  almo.st  im.ne  hately 
Ley  „xve  warned  of  the  approach  of  some  .An.s.rians 
I'ortnnatcly  a  carriage  appeared,  the  oecpant  of  uhich 
eonse.ned  ,0  convey  then,  a,,  far    as    the    conntry  sea, 
of  the  Mar,|u,s  Ouicciola.     They  were  close  ,0  safety  a 
Ravenna,  hnt  tl,e  devoted  .\nita  conid  bear   no  more 
and  n,  a  few  honrs  sank    and    died,  worn    „„t    by  ,he' 
.ardsh.ps   and    snfferin.s    she    had    endured    through 
her  determtnation  to  ren>ain  alu.ays  with  her  husband" 
Hers    tndevd     vas    a    life    <klil,erately    given     no  ',„ 

another,  in  whose  career    sitc   must    Jefore:e7,,; 
tn.ds    and     dangers     she     must    alwa,s     ,.„der-o      n,  • 
scarcely  le.,  .learly  the  kind  of  end 'she  must"e:.p,et.' 
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1  he  lOiist.iiuy  ami  diAoti'iii  <  .t  .\;iil,i  ( j.trib.iMi  \\;vi: 
'wwcAcd  lit  r  ii.irnc-  .11  il  I'.itc  >'.  ith  .111  iniircst  bcstowi  d  mi 
I'o.v  uoiniMi  I  >t  h(  r  time.  I'lii.'  Ll.iim-  til  m  it  rnity  could 
not  ttar  hci'  I'lom  lur  luisbauti's  side.  With  lu  r  iicu- 
buin  son  in  lu  <trins  she  faccil  d,ini;cis,  |>i  iwilions, 
death  itself,  uilli  ,1  clu'ciliil  heart.  To  be  with  licr 
husband  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  was  the 
whole  object  of  her  •  xi^tcnce.  (^nc  can  ima_;ine  the 
fcclinL^s  (jf  the  i^real  i;en',  ral  as  he  -hov,  (;d  her  Ljrave  to 
their  sons  and  bade  them  "  Kneel  and  pray  :  here  lie  the 
remains  of  your  sainted  mother  ;  she  al-t)  tiied  f^r  Italy. 
Oh  that  Italy  ccnild  erect  such  a  wcjinan  a  monument 
that  would  immortalise  her  mennjry." 


I 


i 


Of  course  a  hi'j;  book  iri;.;ht  be  written  on  the 
heroi-m  of  women  which  would  show  that,  tiiough 
sui)erficiall\'   re;,;.irded    a-    beiu'^'  : 

'liiiiiil  as   liniis   in  daiif^i.'r — weak   .is   a   lamb   in   strifo, 
With  iir\(.T  tl  c-   heart  to  bear  a    j'art   in   liic  rattle    and    battle    of 
lite, 

they  are  ca[)able  of  a  dc\olion  and  :-elf-sacrit'icc  in 
e\cry  way  as  m;i.;nificent  as  that  displayed  by  man, 
and  that 

h'ur    trust    in    trial,    Inr    worit    in    woe,   tor    coniloit    and  care    in 

sorrow. 
The  wives  of  the  world  are  its  stn  njjth  to-day,  tl;e  dauf^hters  its 

liopi;  to-morrow. 


That  w(jmen  li.ive  fewer  opi.iortunitics  of  ad\cnturous 
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life  and  tli.T.  fore  arc  Ic^s  associated  uit!.  strikin- 
cxamplrs  ,,f  actual  heroism  is  of  co.irsc  true,  hut,  in 
their  on  n  u  >,  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  the'.ommon 
n.unl  of  du'  ,  they  often  display  coura::,.  uhich  man 
rarely  equals,  while  on  occasion,  and  i„  .nicrc^ency 
they  shou-  th,msr.Ives  capable  ,,f  a  heroi  ,n  uhich  man 
scldoin  e\-ccls. 

it  needs  enormous  coura<^c  to  face  Ion  :  yrars  of 
mon(-ton<,u,  .Irud.^rcry,  such  as  thousands  of'  uomcn 
ha\  c  to  endure  ;  for  as  the  rhyme  puts  it, 

\\-.-    havn't   murh    time    to    ho    morry    vvlu.    m.irry   a    stnicalii.c 
mail  ;  ^^     '' 

Savin-;  and  spen.lintr,    and    making  and    mendinrr,  and  doine    the 
best  we  ran, 

riotting  and  planning,  and  skimming   and    scanning,  and    niakinc 
the  donc-fnr  do, 

With  motherly  magir  transforming:  the  tragic,  and  turning  the  old 
into  new  ; 

Picking    and    paring,    and    shaving    and    sharing,    and    when    not 
cnongh   for  us  all, 

(living  up  tea  that,  whatever  may  be,  the  'barra  sha'n't  go  to  the 
wall,  ^ 

With  never  a  quiet  from  racket  and  riot,    from  hustle  and  bustle 

and  noise, 

For  the  boys  will  all  try  to  be  men  like  you,  and  the  girls  will  all 
try  to  be  boys. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  quiet  heroism 
IS  capable  of  flashinc^  out  in  meteoric  splendour  when 
danj^cr  gives  occasion  and  necessity  calls  for  aid. 

You    have    heard    the   talc   of    the    lifeboat,    and    the    women    of 

Mumbhs  I!. 'ad, 
N\  iio,  while  the  men  stood  shivering  by,  or  out  of  tJie  dangei  fled. 
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Ton-  thrir  .shawls  into  striplets  and  kuofttd  tliem  Pii(i  to  ev'^, 
AihI  then  went  down  to  the  gates  of  drath,  tor  lather,  and  brother, 

and  t'rii'iid  ; 
P('C|HT  and  d(  ejjtfr  info  the  sea,  ready  nf  Iieart  and  head, 
Hauhiij^  thfni   h.'jme  through  the  bhndiiig  foam,  and  raising  tliem 

Irom  the  dead.— 
There's  many  a  man  to-morrow  who,  but  for  a  woman's  hard, 
Would   be  (hiftin;,'  about  witli   tlie   bhore  lights   out,   and   never   a 

chan'  e  lo  iariil. 

Nor,  with  llic  Story  (jf  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Al.tid  of 
Saragosa,  and  a  liost  of  (others  in  our  inciiior\',  can 
\vc  deny  their  ciiual  courage  on  the  field  of  actual 
warfare. 

You've  read  of  the  nobie  woman  in  tlie  midst  ol  a  Border  fray, 
■^Mio  b.eld  her  uivn  in  a  castle  lone,  lor  her  Inrd  who  was  'ar  away. 
For  the  rhildren  wiio  githered  around  her,  and  the  home  that  she 

loved  so  well, 
And  the  deathless  fame  of  a    woman's   name,    whom  nothing  but 

love  rouUl  quell. 
Who,  when   the-  men  would  have  yielded,  with  her  own   sweet  lily 

hand 
Led  them  straight  from  the   postern  gate,  and  drove  the  foe  from 

the  land. 
There's  many  a  little  homestead  that  is  cosy  and  snug  to-day, 
Because  of  a  woman  who  stood  at  th-j  door,  and  kept  the  wolves 

at  bav. 
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A    HERO    WHO    WEPT 

T()I,U   BY    I>K.    GOICDOX    STAHLKS,    R.\. 

T"\R.  GORDON  STABLKS.  uho  tc  s  this  story, 
i->'  is  one  of  the  most  interesting-  men  mi,  the  King's 
highway.  He  was  born  up  in  Hanffsiiie  as  far  had< 
as  1840,  but  he  is  a  vigorous,  shrewd-lo(-king  man  who 
might  pass  for  fifty,  and  \\h<;  writes  h"ke  a  man  of 
thirty.  He  served  for  nine  years  as  a  d(jctor  in  the 
Ro\al  Xav\-,  saw  fighting  in  many  regions,  saved 
many  a  Handy  Man  from  death,  and  always  held 
his  head  high. 

Twiee  he  has  travelled  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  and 
looked  upon  the  eternal  ice.  Twice  also  to  America. 
There  is  scarcely  a  mile  ..f  the  coast  of  Africa  or 
an  acre  of  inland  earth  that  he  has  not  seen,  and 
he  could  tell  you  things  abmit  India  that  even  Mr. 
Kipling  might  be  glad  to  know. 

And  now  he  lives  in  F.ngland,  like  one  of  Smollett's 
-ailor  heroes,  in  true  eccentric  fashion,  but  an  eccen- 
tricity near  akin  to  common  sense.  His  favourite 
dwelling  is  a  caravan,  and  his  favourite  route  the 
village  that  is  always  eight  miles  ahead.  He  is  the 
Gentleman   Gipsy   of   England.     There    is    no   shoddy 
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nbfiut  tin's  carivati.  It  is  a  iiohlc-lookitiL,^  craft,  fitted 
up  in  luxury  and  in  ^^ood  ta.>te,  with  two  fa^l-trottin;_^ 
horses  to  dr,i\v  it,  and  a  valct  to  li,,k  after  the  master's 
comfort.  Anci  t-f  a  summer  cvcnini^  wlicn  t!;e  \an 
is  at  rest,  th  ■  horses  in  the  stable,  and  the  n.  t-,  cjokiu'^f 
on  the  fire,  ;hc  L^'.illant  sailoi'  will  take  his  fiddle 
fi-om  tlie  ca  ^  and  jilax'  dear,  liauntini;  tunes  into 
the  I'lurpliii;;  eve  :. 

He  is,  as  ever\-  EnL;lish  b(j_\-  kno\\s,  one  of  the  finest 
writers  of  dashing  storie^  now  ali\e.  He  has  turned 
out  in  his  time  some  hundred  odd  books,  and  he 
is  still  hard  at  it.  Vou  do  n(;t  easily  exhaust  such 
experience  as  his  with  pen  aiul  ink. 

A  man  abuve  the  nrddle  heii^dit,  sun-burned,  c^rey- 
haircfl.  kindly-hioking,  with  Iica\'y,  military  moustache, 
and  e\'cs  that   remind  one  of  Lord    Kobirts. 

Such  i-^  the  man  who  tcl!^  thi-  st^iry. 

When  he  comes  to  London  he  j^enerall}-  has  a  do'"-  at 
his  side,  and  walks  as  if  he  had  no  love  for  pax'in"-- 
stones.  He  is  a  man  of  liedL^erows  and  blowing  seas, 
with  a  big  hea.rt  for  children  and  a  fondness  for  animals. 

"Bravest  deeds?  ^'cs,  hut  I  have  noted  ;ind  seen 
so  man>-,  not  onl_\-  during  m}-  period  (/  active  ser\ice  in 
the  Royal  Xavy  ;md  Mercantile  Marine,  but  in  p;ri\ate 
Hfe,  that  it  is  luiixl  to  [)ick  and  choose.  Let  me, 
therefore,  gi\c  at  raiulom  an  anecdote  from  the  sea 
career  of  just  one  man  whom  1  considered  a  most 
dashing  an(i  brave  Briton. 

"Only    a    quartermaster    in  the  .Service.       True,  but 
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between  \-()U  and  mc  and  the  binnacle,  Reader,  a 
(luarlrrmasler  is  not  pitchforked  into  liis  position  on 
biiard  ship  by  mere  chance.  W'c  rK.n't  keep  such 
excellent  felln:vs  in  casks,  so  th;it  we  can  open  a 
fresh  barrel  ulicn  one  is  D.D.  (Discharged  Dead).  No, 
they  have  V>  fi-ht  their  way  to  the  toj^  of  the  tree, 
iu>t  a>  an  dfllcer  rises  fr.jni  middy  to  admiral.  And 
that  too  wftrii  a-ain.t  fearful  odds.  They  mu>t  be  men 
of  excellent  physique  and  exemplary  character,  men 
who  never  look  up..n  the  wiiu'  when  it  is  red,  and 
whose  watchwcjrds  are  'Obedience  '  and  '  Duty." 

"Jkit  to  (;ur  tale.  Let  me  call  my  hero  Harry.  He 
was  ver>-  much  liked  by  all  hands,  alwa>-s  happ>'  and 
j'lll}-,  a  true  sailor,  with  hands  and  face  as  brown 
as  the  back  of  my  fiddle.  A  good  cutlass-man,  too, 
and  one  who  could  'touch  'em  off  with  a  Colt's 
revolver.  We  had  driven  the  fi-htin-  dhow-men  back 
that  day  far  into  the  bush,  although  they  were  treble 
in  number.  Here  the}-  had  a  barr  .coon.  No,  sir, 
a  barracoon  isn't  a  species  of  bear,  but  a  strongly 
fortified  little  encampment  in  the  bi.sh,  where  Arabs 
^tow  their  slaves  until  they  can  be  shipped.  Into  this 
barracoon  rushed  the  Arab  devils,  and  the  palisa.ies 
;n-ouiid  it  were  so  high  and  strong  that  they  could 
not  be  mounted. 

"But  the  hand)-  British  sailor  is  resourceful.  'Let 
us  p'"tcli  each  other  over,'  cried  Harry  ;  '  I'll  be  pitched 
first.'  'The  devil  you  will!'  said  the  officer  in  charge. 
'  Noure    too  good  to  be  .scuppered,  lad.'     'Here    goes. 
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then,'  .said  Harr\-,  and  Iil-  h(ji.-.tcd  a  man — that  man  was 
never  seen  alivt;  ai^ain  Then  it  was  a  incn-)-  y^i'.nc  of 
l^itch  and  ln^.-,  till  L\i.r\-  iii.m  exccj)!  Ilari\-  himself  was 
inside.  Poor  Marry!  he  hailn't  ..(^ticctl  that  there  was 
not  a  sin;.;lc  tar  left  to  llircjw  liini  o\cr. 

"But  V.  lien  v.e  had  settled  the  enem>',  which  was 
done  in  fine  st\-le,  and  come  outside  aL;ain,  there 
was  our  (luarterinastcr  sittinL,^  on  a  tussock  cryinp^ 
Hke  a  hahy,  because  he  had  been  iniable  to  bear  a 
hand  in  the  w<  Av.  I  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  say 
whether  ll.ur}-  was  brave  or  not." 

"  Onl\-  a  quartermaster  in  the  service,"  as  Dr.  Stables 
saws,  but  who  shall  cstiruatc  what  I'ingland  owes  to 
the  hi;4h  intc'_^rit\-  and  indomitable  courac^e  of  men 
in  the  lowlier  ranks  of  public  life?  A  book  of  thrilling 
interest  might  be  written  in  record  of  the  g/r/t^  achieve- 
ments of  the  i)ett}-  officers  who  s;ave  nerve  and  character 
to  the  personnel  of  the  crews  who  manned  our  old 
wooden  walls  a  hundred  )-ears  "l;o.  Alexander  the 
(ireat  was  not  the  only  man  who  ever  wept  the  loss 
of  opportunities  of  doing  daring  deeds,  and  who  shall 
say  that  Dr.  Stables's  hero,  this  Harry  without  a 
surname,  was  not  as  great  in  heroism  -:  nd  devotion 
as    the    world-famed  conqueror  of  Persia? 

A  parallel  instance  of  fearless  courage  displawd  in 
the  sister  Service  by  a  common  soldier  has  been 
preserved  for  the  inspiration  of  posterity  by  the  muse 
of    Sir    Francis     Hastings    Doyle,    founded     upon     the 
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following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  a  communica- 
tii.n  to  the  'rimes  b_\-  the  China  correspondent  of  that 
paper. 

"Some  Sikivs  and  a  j)ri\-ate  of  the  Huffs  having 
remained  beliind  with  the  gro.;-cart->,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  th.:  Chintse.  On  the  next  morning  they 
were  brougiit  hef^e  the  authorities,  and  commanded 
to  perform  the  kxti'ii.  Tiic  Sildis  obeyed;  but  iMoy.se, 
the  ICngli.sh  soiiher,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
pro.stratc  himself  before  any  Chinaman  alive,  was 
immediately  knocked  upon  the  head,  and  his  body 
thrown  on    a  dun-diill." 
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L<id  hi\l^/iI.  amoiif;  liii  fellow  rout^hs, 

III'  jestt'd,  qnaftVd,  and  s^vnn;  ; 
A  drunken   jirivate  ol'  tiie   JSutl^, 

Who  never  looked  before. 
'J'd-day,  beneath  the  loemanb  frown, 

He  stands  in  Eifiin's  [iLice, 
Ambassador  from   Britain's  crown, 

And  typo  of  all  her  race. 

F'oor,  reckless,  rude,  low  born,   untaught. 

Bewildered,  and  alone, 
A  heart,  witli   Kn^di.-h  instinct  frangiit, 

He  yet  can  call   his  own 
Ay,  tear  his  body  limb  fioni  limb, 

Bring  cord,   or  axe,   or  flame  : 
He  only  knows,  that  not  through   him 

■•^hall   Kn<;land  come  to  shame. 

i-ar  Kentish  hoji-fields  round  him  seem'd 
Like  dreams  to  come  and  go  ; 

Bright  leagues  (A  cherry-blossom  gkam'd, 
Ujic  sheet  of  living  snow  ; 
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The  smoke,  above  his  fatlicr's  door, 

In  grey  soft  ecidyings  liiiiiR : 
Must  he  tlu'ii  watcli  it  rise  110  more, 

Iidiim'ii  by  'limscll',  so  yoiiiig? 

Yes,  honour  calls! — with  strcn£;th  'ike  steel 

He  put  his  vision  by. 
Let  dusky  Indians  whine  an^l   kneel  ; 

An   Knglisli  lad  must  die. 

Aii'i   tlii:s  \>.ith  eves   tiiat   \i,ould   not  shrink, 

\\  itii   knee  t(j  man  unbent, 
Untaltering  on  its  ilreadl'nl  brink, 

To  his  red  i^ravp  he  went. 

\'ain,   mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed, 

\'aui,  tl.o^e  all-shatt'.Ting  gtms, 
Unless  jirnud  Kngland  keep,  untamed, 

The  strong  licart  of  her  sons. 
So  let   h\i  name  through   Kuro[)e  ring — 

A  man  of  m.ean  estate. 
Who  died,  as  tirm  as  Sparta's  king, 

Because  his  soul  was  tin-at. 
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HOW    GERT    GRAVETT    WENT    OUT 
OF    ACTION 

TOLIJ    BY    GKXKRAL    BKN   VILJOKX 

AYOrXG,  wc!!-knit  man,  with  quiet,  lazy  voice 
and  slow  movement,  yet  with  quick,  animated 
eyes  and  h'ps  that  break  frequently  into  li<;ht  lau^^hter ; 
large  handsome  eyes,  the  whites  shot  with  thin  veins 
of  blood,  a  skin  crust-coloured  by  African  suns,  dark 
hair  turning  grey  at  the  tcmjilcs,  a  small  moustache,  and 
pointed  ii.iperial  beard  :  this,  says  an  interviewer,  is 
Viljoen,  fivc-and-thirty  years  old,  and  a  general  of  the 
late  Boor  Army. 

"Courage,"  he  says,  in  excellent  F.nglish,  "has  so 
many  shapes.  In  the  war  we  saw  them  all.  The 
maddest  act  of  courage,  perhaps,  was  that  of  a  British 
colonel  ;  but,  while  we  admire,  we  cannot  rank  it  as 
the  highest.'' 

•'  Will  you  describe  it  ?  " 

"  \\  e  were  l>ing  behind  boulders  high  up  on  one  side 
ol  a  kopje,  and  the  khakis  were  coming  up  on  the  other. 
We  saw  their  hats  appear  over  the  crest  before  they  had 
any  view  even  of  the  top  of  the  liill,  far  less  of  us.     Then 
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canir  ihcir  laces,  then  their  ijrca^iis  ;  .md  wt-  firrd.  The 
fiiht  rank  went  do  •  n  like  ,1  ^witho  ofi^ra^  .  Hnl  others 
pressed  foruaril,  llie  colonel  IcadiiiL;.  We  fired  attain, 
the  colonel  reeled  and  fell  forward,  shot  llirou:;h  the  leg. 
Hut  ainiosl  instant!)-  lu:  u  a~;  up  a-.^iin,  the  wounded  leg 
hanging  horribly  limp  aiul  trailing  upon  the  ground  ; 
he  Ic-.meil  upon  a  ril1e,  u-ing  it  a>  a  ei  uti :h,  and  >o  toieed 
himself  forward  in  jerks,  callin.;  hoar-rly  to  his  men, 
beckoning  them  angril)'  on  with  his  arm,  and  thus 
lim])in;';  ealmly  to  the  vcr>'  m.u//les  of  our  Mausers.  It 
was  splendid,  and  when  he  fell  for  the  last  time, — well, 
ve  were  sorry." 

"What  was  his  name?"  I  asked. 

"Colonel  Llo)-d,  of  the  West  Riding  Regiment. 
Months  alter  we  laid  a  wreath  of  tlowers  on  his  grave, 
and  the  card  bore  the  inscription-^'  in  hwnour  of  a 
brave  enem)'.'      It  was  an  act  ditficult  to  forget." 

"Hut  you  have  seen  finer, -at  any  rate,  an  act  that 
more  .tppealc:d  to  \'ou  ?  ' 

"  Vcs,  the  act  of  Commandant  Gert  Cjra\  etl  is,  I  think, 
the  bra\est  I  ha\e  e\cr  witnessed.  Shall  I  tell  it  to 
you?  It  was  on  June  iC\  1900,  during  ,in  attack 
upon  the  positions  held  b)-  General  Ilntton  between 
Teigerpoort  and  Olifantsfontcin,  in  th.e  district  of 
Pretoria.  I  hit  General  Button  at  three  tiiffercnt  points 
that  da_\-.  On  the  right  and  left  we  succeeded,  driving 
some  brave  .Xustralians  and  a  regiment  of  Dublin 
Fusiliers  out  of  their  positions.  Hut  the  centre  held, 
and   Gravett    heliographed    to    me    asking    whether   he 
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shoul.l   try  and   ru.h   the   f,,rts  an.l   s,u:-,.rs,  Inm,    uhi.I, 
lie  ua.  <,nl\   separated  b>-  tilt\-  yardx 

"My  ivply  was  to  the  effect  that  left  ,-:i:  !  ri-ht  wc 
had-ot  home,  and  that  i.  lie  tliuu-ht  the  centre^  could 
be  broken,  by  all  means  let  him  >el  about  it  l^ut  I 
f'l'l  liini  that  as  rcinfore.ments  u'cre  .irrivin:^  f,,r  Imc 
enemy,  and  as  ,t  ua.  nou  drauin-  to  sun.ct.  1  left  him 
bee  to  decide  whether  he  would  rush  the  po  uiun  or 
abandon   the  attack. 

"lie  attacked.  One  of  the  old-fashioned  battles  was 
the  result.  There  were  m)-  men  clamberin-  up  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  -ripping  hold  of  opp,;sing  ritlc  barrels 
str.kmg  full  in  Tommy's  face  with  clenched  fists  •  and' 
on  the  other  >ide,  the  British  hurling  stones  down  upon 
n>y  burghers,  beating  at  their  heads  and  their  ha  Is 
w.th  the  butt  ends  of  their  ritl.s,  u  hilc  a  terrific  shower 
"i  bullets  ramed  upon  the  attackers  from  the  hi  dier 
part  of  the   furt. 

"  1  watched  all  this,  and  when  I  saw  British  cavalry  and 
artillery  hurrying  to  the  rescue  of  the  position-the  bi..- 
gunsopenmg  fire  on  our  horses  in  the  di.tance-I  sen^ 
o.ie  ol  my  adjutants  to  Gravett  telling  him  to  retire 
and  assurmg  him  that  I  would  cover  his  retreat  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  w.th  the  few  men  at  mv  disposal 

"  It  was  during  their  retirement  that  I  saw  Gravett- 
he  was  a  huge  fellow-supporting  tuo  wounded  com- 
rades, and  positively  running  with  them  towards  his 
hor.sc.  It  was  very  exciting,  for  the  bullets  were 
whistling  all  round  him. 
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"  \\  hen  he  reached  his  mount,  he;.;;ivc  .i  suinip-lcathei 
tu  each  man  to  holii,  and  jumphi'^  into  the  saddle, 
lipped  tlie  horse  a\va\'  from  thi-  foit.  There  they  went, 
Gravett  stoojiin^  over  the  neck  of  his  liorsc,  the  two 
wfjimdi  (1  burghers  chitchtn;^  at  the  stiriiip-^,  and  jirkin;^ 
forward  on  eithiT  -idc  of  liiin.  lint  prescntlv- a  l)iillrt 
fciiml  line  of  thusc  men,  and  lir  spuii  forward  ai.d  felt. 
Gravett  pulled  up,  and  was  iA'i  liis  horse  in  a  minute. 
Remember,  the  British  were  -endinfj  shells  as  well  as 
bullets  aftrr  him.  ilr  lifted  up  the  twicc-woiindcd 
bur;.dier,  -it  him  np-n  tlu-  saddle,  auu  then  spraii;^  up 
behiml  him.  Hut  hardlv  b.ad  they  moved  forward  a  few 
paces  uh  n  tlic  i-tlur  hniLjher— still  clingiiv^  to  the 
(Aher  -tirrnp-iroii^fcll  f'lrward  dm  his  f:cc  peiforated 
with  a  p(  riect  hail  of  IniUcls.  Once  again  ilid  the  giant 
(ir,L\all  rtiii  up  his  horse  and  ilismoui.t.  \\  liiit  i:ould 
he  tlo  now  ?  IK/^v  could  he  posdbh' sa\c  these  wounded 
Comrades  and  hinisclt  loo?  Well,  he  diiln't  stop  to 
think.  lie  ju-l  littfd  up  the  second  Hoer  in  hi,  arms, 
set  him  U[>on  the  horse,  and  then  wlu  ii  he  had  m  en 
th.il  tl'.c  two  poor  lelkjws,  clinging  togi  ihcr,  could  more 
or  less  >upporl  ;hicmsel\-e->,  he  went  c,ilml\-  t'.^  the  bridle, 
and  ju.-^t  li'd  hi>  Iva-e  foru'ard  at  a  walk." 

"  l-'ired  at  all  tlie  time?  ' 

"Oh,  hreil  at  .dl  the  time,  >-es.  .Shells  and  bullets. 
.\    fudilade." 

*'  1  am  Sony  that  bulk  Is  cha-ed  so  brave  a  man." 

"It  must  be  so.  h  \\as  (juile  fair  of  }-our  side. 
These  wounded  men  weie  lunning  away  to  fight  another 
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e    light  to  send  death   after 


Vou    ha\-c    be 


i-ii    al\va\' 


troop.s,"   I   saitl. 


s    a    generous    critic    of 


our 


1   dc.n't  know  about  that,"  he  laughed.     "  My  book 


at  any  rate,  ha.s  brought  me  a  chall 

30 


officer,  \vb 


enge  from  a    Hritish 


0  con.siders 


liavc  insulted  him. 


A  challenge !  " 
T"  a  duel  with  sword,s." 
1  low  ha\c  you  an.swered  ?  " 
told  the  gentleman  that  it  was  ty 


m 


i^  to   fi-ht  him    with 


rannous  to  c.vpcct 


but  that  if 


he  would  a 


wcajx.n,  the  .sjambok,  I  should  be  del 


a  weapon    I   had  never  liandled, 
grec  to  meet  me  with  our  national 


•satisfaction  !     Th^;  nat 


ighted  to  rrive  hi 


m 


witl 


onal  weapon,  eh?"  and  he  smiled 


1  quiet  pleasure  at  the  jest. 


Incidents    such    as    that    described    by    General    Ren 
\  iljocn-mstanccs  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  aid  of  others 
-occur  with  a  frequency  which  has   long  cea.sed  to  be 
extraordinary    whenever   opportunity    offers    upon    the 
field  ,  ,t  war.      Many  of  these  incidents  are  tragic  enough 
'^^'t  there  i.  a  touch  of  humour  about  .some  of  them  "Is 
"1    the  ca.sc    of   the    Irish   cmrades   Glandell  and    AIc- 
iJonongh,  members  ..f   a    lfi.;hland    c.Mnpany  who,    as 
Archibald  1-orbes  puts  it,  "  pr.->.sed  up  ihctv./  ,/./,7,m-..  of 
1-ucknuw   what    time    the    walls    and    the   n.ofs    of   ,he 
hou.ses    poured   a    ten.pest  of   fire   upon   the    advancmg 
i^'iti.h.       McDonough   was  wounded    and  fell,  but    hi* 
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stalwart  comrade  took  liiin  boldl}'  on  his  back  and 
trudged  on  with  his  heavy  burden.  But  Glandcll  wa--. 
not  dis[)oscd  to  yivc  up  the  kixur}-  of  fighting  even  for 
the  useful  purpose  of  becoming  a  living  ambulance 
waggon;  .-o  wlicncvcr  a  chance  offered,  he  carefully  set 
his  burden  down  for  a  mcjnicnt  or  so,  pijitcd  an  enemy 
or  two,  and  then  took  up  his  ambulance  duty  again. 
A  .-.mile  and  a  tear  could  hardly  fail  of  coini^an)-  on  the 
face  of  a  bystander,  a:;  the  brave  pair  staggered  into 
safet}". 
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A  TALE   OF  A  FIREMAN 

BY    LIFUT.-COL.    FOX 

Chirf  Officer  of  the  London  Su  \uv^r  Corfi. 

"   T      AM  afraid  that  you  uil!  think  me  very  rude,  but 
A      to    be    perlectly  candid    with    you,    I    have   been 
^0;ng    to  choke  you    off.      I   ..,,,,   .^in,  intervie u-ed 
and    I  absohuely  refuse  to  talk  about  nn.e!f."     Thet 

o7th     r  T''  :"''  "'"'  ^'^'^'^-^'"'-  ^--  ^'^-^f  officer 
of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  '■  opened  the  ball  ■' 

'   I  ;v,ll    be    equally   candid    uith    you,"    replied    the 
intcrvieuer      "  Vnu   ni-^  fi,  r  ^     ^    i"t. 

come   to  uiH  '■"■■    '"''  "'"^  '^^'  ^  should 

ome   to  u,th  any   proposition    that    savoured    of  self- 

adve.rt.sement  ;  I  simply  uant  you  to  tell  me  the  brave  t 
deed  that  j-ou  remember  havin,.  u  itnessed  ' 

"To  begin  with,"  sa,d  the  Colonel,  "you  mu^t  under- 
stand that  our  work  is  inside  the  building  protecting  the 
property,  while  most  of   the  rescues  are  effected  f 
-side  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  mJX^:; 

Bngade.  a  body  of  whose  gallantry,   can 'nly,e, 
-th  highest    praise.      However,    I    u-ill    f.    the    f  tu^ 

^eepalookoutandletyouknowofanytht^ 
^vltness  in  that  way."  "^     '''^  ' 

De  Wet  himself  never  df.plajed  more  ingenuity  than 
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was  bcliind  ih.it  remark,  but  I  was  not  to  be  "  chr>kcd 
ofl',"  so  I  asked  for  details  of  scjinclliiiic;  that  //</'/  hap- 
pened, not  which  ini;^ht  happen.  The  i^cntlcman  before 
inc  evidently  came  t(^  the  conchision  tnat  all  his  know- 
lcdi;'c  of  "  SalvaL;e  ■'  w;is  of  no  j)ractiral  use  to  "  save  " 
himself  now-,  fur  he  remarked,  "  .All  ri.Ldu,  let  me  think." 

I  c]uietly  took  stock  ui  the  room  and  its  owner.  The 
room  was  most  comfort a.bl\-  furnished,  and  irni-^t  notice- 
able for  the  many  valuable  pictures  th.it  it  contained. 
Colonel  l-~ox  st\-led  him-elf  a  little  chap  when  talking 
to  me,  but  a,-^  I  waited  and  thoui;ht  over  \\luit  he  had 
f/o/  told  me  of  his  thirty  years'  experience  of  London 
fires,  I  applied  the  old  adage  "litt'e  and  good";  and 
yet,  though  som.ewhat  small  in  stature,  the  Coloners 
bearing  is  essentially  military  and  commanding. 

"  Yes,  I  do  remember  the  bravest  deed  I  ever  saw,  or 
ever  expect  to  .--cc,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
"  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  it 
to  you. 

"About  1.30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  January  18,  1902,  I 
attended  a  fire  at  Ihx.uMilow  Street,  a  narrow  turning 
leading  from  Ilolborn  into  Bedford  Ri;v. 

"When  I  arrived  the  firemen  were  most  energetically 
attacking  a  building  half-way  up  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  street.  Tne  basement  and  ground  lloor  was  in 
the  occupation  uf  a  china  tlealer,  and  the  fire  had 
coHunenced  in  the  straw  antl  packing  in  the  basemen*-, 
a  fact  which  accounted  for  the  dense  volume  oi  smoke 
tjiat  puured  viut  of  every  part  ol  the  hwuse. 
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''Suddenly  the  cry  was  raised  that  there  were  two 
people  in  the  building  on  the  second  tloor. 

"  Immcdiitely  a  bod}'  of  firemen  -f  lir  samples  of  the 
gallant  fellows  that  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  is 
composed  of— rushed  for  the  staircase,  an.l  with  my 
past  experience  I  could  plainly  see  th.it  they  had  rather 
a  warm  and  difficult  job  before  them,  in  fact  I  th(jught 
it  almo.^:t  impossible  for  any  good  to  be  done  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  I  saw  with  a  thrill  a  young  fireman  from 
liolborn  Station  emerge  fn^m  the  suffocating  smoke 
with  a  woman  over  his  slioulder.  Handing  the  woman, 
who  was  insensible,  to  a  comrade,  he  murmured, 

Take    her,  chum,   I    am    done,'   and    sank    to    the 
pavement  exhausted. 

"My  first  concern  was  for  the  woman's  welfare,  so, 
sending  for  some  of  our  rugs  they  were  laid  on  the 
pavement  and  the  woman  placed  thereon  ;  the  firemen 
applied  artificial  respiration,  and  a  doctor  was  sent  for. 

"  Seeing  that  all  was  being  done  for  the  woman  that 
was  possible,  I  turned  to  congratulate  the  hero  who  had 
rescued  her,  but  he  was  gone. 

"  Turning  to  le.ivc  the  sp<Jt,  I  heard  a  cheer,  and  then 
iv'ticcd  the  same  young  fireman  apjiear  with  the 
senseless  bod)-  of  a  man. 

"Xe\cr  shall  I  forget  the  feeling  of  pride  I  felt  at  the 
noble  deed  of  that  brave  young  fireman.  Think  of  it  ; 
he  was  almost  overcome  b\-  reason  of  the  dense  smoke 
h.'  had  inhaled  after  his  first  errand  of  rescue,  yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  upon    his  dangerous   journey 
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up  the  staircase  a  second  time  in  order  to  effect  a 
rescue.  Uv  was  nearly  suffocaK  d  u  Ivjh  he  had  rescued 
the  woman,  and  now  he  was  in  a  state  of  utter  collapse. 
"Yes,  he  receive!  the  ilvcr  medal  of  the  Council  for 
braver)-,  but  unfortunately  he  was  ncjt  rewarded  with 
the  lives  of  the  two  j-eople  for  whom  lie  had  risked 
his  own  life,  for  they  both  died  in  hosiJital,  I  believe 
of  pneumonia." 

This  bull-doi;  tenacitj-  and  L^rit,  which  the  English- 
man IS  always  -eady  to  credit  his  countr)-men  with, 
is  ampl>'  illustrated  in  the  annals  of  every  department 
of  active  life,  and  is  much  more  prof  of  courac;c  than 
the  dashing  onslaught  made  without  a  moment's  thought 
and  over  almost  before  tlie  moment  passes. 

lake,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  endurance  dis- 
played by  William  Connolly,  a  gunner  of  the  Bengal 
Horse  Artiller}-,  in  fighting  fire  of  another  sort  in 
action  with  the  enemy  at  Jhelum  on  Jul}-  7,  1857. 

Lieutenant  C(jokes,  of  the  same  regiment,  reporting 
on  this  engagement,  says  :  — 

"About  daybreak  on  the  7th,  I  advanced  my  half- 
troop  at  a  gallo[),  and  engaged  the  enemy  within 
easy  musket-range.  The  spongeman  of  one  of  my 
guns  having  been  shot  during  the  advance.  Gunner 
Connolly  assumed  the  duties  of  second  spongeman, 
and  had  barel>-  assisted  in  two  discliarges  of  his  gun, 
when  a  musket-ball  through  the  left  thigh  felled  him 
to  tlie  ground. 
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"Nothin;^  daunted  by  the  pain  and  h.ss  i,(  blood, 
he  v.as  endt  a\-(Hirini;  to  resume  his  duties  wlien  I 
ord(  red  a  nun-cment  in  retirement,  and  thouL^Ii  so 
'^evcrel)-  \\(anided,  he  was  mounted  on  liis  horse  in 
the  L;un  team,  and  rode  to  the  next  position  which 
the  L^uns  took  up.  He  was  then  informed  that  owin,^^ 
to  his  wounds  he  must  retire  to  the  rear,  lint  this 
he  resolutely  and  manfully  declined  to  do,  saying  that 
he   preferred   to  stick   to   his   [)ost. 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  wlu-n  the  guns  were  still 
in  action,  the  same  gunner,  while  spcjnging,  was  again 
knocked  down  h\-  a  mu-^ket-ball  striking  him  u[)on 
the  hip,  thereb)-  causing  gre..t  faintncss  and  partial 
unconsciousness,  for  the  pain  was  excessive  and  the 
blood  flowed  fas'. 

"  On  seeing  this,  I  gave  instructions  for  his  removal 
out  of  action  ;  but  this  brave  man,  hearing  the  order, 
staggered  to  his  feet  and  said  : 

'"No  sir,  I'll  not  go  there  whilst  I  can  work  here,' 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  again  resumed  his  post  as 
a  spongeman. 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  my  three 
guns  were  engaged  at  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls  (;f  a  village,  with  the  defenders— namely,  the  i6th 
Native  Infantry — Mutineers.  Amidst  a  storm  of  bullets, 
which  did  great  execution.  Gunner  Connolly,  though 
suffering  severely  from  his  tw;;  previous  wounds,  was 
wielding  his  sponge  with  an  energy  and  courage 
which    attracted   the   admiration   of   his  comrades,  and 
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while  chcerfi'lly  cncouragiric;  a  wounded  man  to 
hasten  in  brin^in;:^  up  ammunition  a  muskct-ball  tore 
through  the  muscles  of  his  riyht  Ici^' ;  hut  with  the 
must  undaunted  hravcr\-  he  slru;.(i;lcd  on;  and  not 
till  lie  had  loatlcd  six  times  did  this  man  L;ivc  way, 
wven  throuL^h  l(j>s  of  bloud  he  fell  int'-  ni)'  arms, 
and  I  placed  him  on  a  waiygon,  which  slifiitl)-  afteiwariis 
bnre  him  in  a  state  of  unconscioUMie.-s  from  the  fis^ht." 

This  stor\-  of  indomitihle  bull-do;^-  cou:a<^L-  n minds 
one  of  the  hero  of  C'hev)-  Chase,  of  wIkjiti  it  was 
written  : 

For  Witlii'i  lii^'tfjii   1   iH'eii-;  must  w.iyk' 

As  one  ill  (loldiil  duiiipos, 
For  wliLMi  liis  lepgs  were  smitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  stumpes. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    MOTHER'S 
HEROISM 

rol.l)     ISV    CAl'TAIX-     I.IDXKL    DK     I,      WKLI.S,     K.\. 
Ex-Chief  Ufficfr  of  the  Met>,f.,li!an  Fire  Ihi^j^.uL 

"  nnHK  Lundoii  Fire  Bri-adc,"  said  Captain  U  cHs  in 
1  response  to  our  interviewer,  "as  is  now  pretty 
general!)-  known,  is  mainly  composed  of  men  who  have 
seen  some  practical  service  on  the  blue  water.  Not 
only  are  these  men  accustomed  to  a  life  of  more  or 
less  confinement,  which  service  in  a  brit^adc  organised 
on  the  lines  of  the  London  I'ire  Bri-ade  demand.s,  but 
undoubtedly  their  callin-  with  it;  attendant  hardshij.s 
and  difficult  positions,  where  Jack  has  quickly  to  make 
up  his  mii;d  in  an  emergency,  eminently  adapts  them 
for  f, re-brigade  work. 

'•  I  must  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  ima-ine  that, 
out  of  some  thirteen  hundred  men,  instances  of  signal 
bravery  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  service  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  command.  It  is  onl\-,  how- 
ever, -vhen  a  man  clearly  imperils  his  life  that  our 
silver  medal -the  V.C.  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Service-is 
awarded.  On  the  <;ther  hand,"  added  Captain  Wells 
thoughtfully,  "our  ofhccrs   a..d   men    have   enli>.ted   for 
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this  sort  of  work,  and  the  i)iil)lic  have  a  li  -ht  to  licinand 
piTi'Ious   udrk   fn  iin   us.' 

"  lUit  ct  .ill  tliesc  brave  deeds,  sir,  whirh  j-oii  have 
seen, "  vc-uturcd  the  interviewer,  "  whiiJi  would  >ou  say 
was  the  bravest  ?  " 

The  chief's  reply  was  tvpical  of  tlie  modesty  which 
char.icterises  tlie  Metropolit.m  Imi.    Hri^jatle  : 

"  I  am  sure  I  >hall  be  moie  in  haiinwuy  with  the 
wi^Iie-.  of  m>-  officer^  ami  tneii  if  I  take  as  an  illu^tratiMU 
ior  \-our  article  an  exain[)le  which  is  clearly  .qi^irt  [r^nn 
our  jiers.  )nal  element,  and  I  am  poMid  [t,  <.,iy  i-,,  .after 
all,  only   t\'i>ical   ot   an    l'".n;_;lisiiwoi;ian. 

"  Durin:;  m\-  official  connection  wilh  the  liri-aile  I 
lia\e  learned  of  many  noble  deeds  d^^ur  bv  the  sufferers 
at  tire^  between  the  ili^co\-er\- of  the  (jutbreak  and  the 
arrival  of  the  hri;.;aile.  Those  m-.m-'tits  are  fvw  in 
number,  but  the>-  are  all-impi  .riant,  and  in  many 
instances  lite  and  tlealh  dejjcnd  upon  the  wa)-  in 
which  the  inmates  of  a  d.iomed  hou-e  may  act.  One 
incident  th;it  came  bef.i^  mv  notice  is  particularly 
imprcs-cd  upon  my  mind.  It  sh  >ws  the  Uiiswervin;^ 
devotion  of  a  >oun:4  'nother  in  her  determination  tci 
save  tlie  lives  of  her  children. 

"One  cold,  fogL;y  winter's  ni.;ht,  .soon  after  I  took 
over  the  command  of  the  brii^ade,  an  ;i!arm  was  re- 
ceived th.it  an  oil-sh(.)p  and  house  o[  eight  small  rooms 
was  alight.  It  w.ts  tenanted,  as  we  'ub-,eiiucntl\-  dis- 
covered, by  a  number  of  people,  including  three  \>hole 
families  and  .-ome  others. 
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"The  fux-  had  brokf.,,  ,„it  in  tl,,.  sh^i.,  and,  .luickly 
spreadint;to  ih<-  inllainMablc  cu^tc■nt^  was  ,,!,.,: rv.d  by  a 
pa,vscr-by  only  when  ii  h.id  ro.nc  thiMU-h  thr  u.ndmvs 
f'f  the  -h  ,1  What  was  -oin-  ..n  in  llie  .iiM,,  .t  the 
time  (.f  the  oulbreak  was  a  matter  never  made  pcrlcclly 
clear;  .uffico  it  to  sa> ,  however,  that  ui  a  very  few 
moments  the  shop  was  unc  bla/e,  and  tlie  httle  staircase 
uas   full  of  dense  smoke. 

"The  shouts. ,f  the  few  people  (-ut^ide  .piiekly  aroused 
tlie  inmates,  a-id  in  the  interxal  which  d  ,p  ,',!  b.fore 
tliC  arrival  of  the  bri,;ade  the  door  w.is  forced  open 
b>  the  bystanders.  My  her«Mne  and  her  two  elu'ldr.  n 
u-ere  on  the  top  floor,  and  uithout  a  inoment's  tlKai^ht 
.-he  .natched  up  one  (T  her  children,  and,  f^-luin-  her 
waydo-.vnthc  little  stairca;c  throu-h  snioke  and ''heat, 
cleiivered  the  chiKi     i  safety  In  a  person  in  the  street. 

"  Then,  without  the  sli-htest  hesitation,  she  rushul 
back  throu-h  the  burnin-  shop  and  up  the  staircase, 
with  a  view  of  rcaehin^r  h,,-  room.  Hut  the  idea  seems 
to  l-ve  struck  her  to  open  a  little  window  and  obtain 
fresh  ail  before  makin-  the  attempt  to  teseue  her  (<ther 
child. 

"What  happened  afterward  ^  1  am  inclined  to  think, 
was  this.  She  reached  her  child,  clutched  it,  an, I  tried 
to  make  her  way  out.  But  in  the  attempt  the  dev(,ted 
mother  wa^  forced  back,  only  to  be  found  dead  b)-  our 
men,  who  had  b)-  this  time  arrived  on  the  .scene.'  Slie 
was  ^till  holding  her  child  closely  to  her,  and  had 
evidently  kept   her  own   back  to  the  llaincs  to  protect 
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the  little  one,  while  her  arms  and  clothes  were  ti^;htly 
round  the  child 

"  Such  wa-,  what  I  consider  the  bravest  deed  that 
ever  came  under  ni\  iioticr.  '1  he  pluck  and  ready  u  it 
"f  woin.n  in  fire  danger  arc  often  observed  hy  u>," 
added  Capiain  Wells,  as  I  collected  \ny  imtes,  "  ;i,id  1 
certainly  think  n..thin;^r  can  exceed  th.-  hIa^•ery  < ,{  a 
brave  woman.  I  lir  nienvir)- of  that  unnian,  with  her 
back  her  hack,  mind  \-ou,  to  t^uard  her  child  — turtied 
to    the    llaiiie^    will   ahvay^   remain   with   inc." 
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HIS   LIFE   FOR   HIS  SON 

■I"l"    HV    A    \M,LL  K.N(..U\    i:(  ,VI' |  r  ,i.Mr,I.ST 

-KOC-OD^LrS    an.    tr^ly   cn.t„n,.T.    to    .Ual    n  ah. 

-^     llu-c,  unKMinly,  and  uf  enormous  .^trcn    ih    they 
are    forinkiablc    oppu.unt.    ,,„<lcr    any    rircumstances 
To  the  unarmed  native   idly   Initnin;,,   bv  tin-  rivcrsi.lc 
they  are  often   both   death   and    biinal. 

The  open  mouth  of  the  crocodile  i.  o,ie  of  the  mo.t 
nnpres.ivc  features  of  animal  life.  l--,om  ,ts  pcrulrir 
constructi(,n  it  seems  as  if  b.th  j.u.  moved  in  tiic  act 
of  opcnm-,  and  this  adds  a  terror  to  ,ts  appearan.e  a 
terror  which  is  ncU  allayed  bv  the  fine  exhibition  of 
dentistry  which   it   discloses. 

The  roarin^^  of  the  larger  crocodiles  is  described 
b)-  a  naturalist  as  "composed  of  the  .sounds  of  the 
bull  and  the  bittern,  but  far  lou.ler  than  either  :  and  it 
grates  and  ..hivers  on  the  car  a.  if  the  t^round  were 
shaking.' 

In   the    pairing   season    the    males    enga-e    in    hnce 
thou-h    cluuLsy    battles,    which    are   rloubtless    conflicts 
of  gallantr)-.     They  usually  tak.  place  in  .^hallow  water 
They  are  .sometimes    no    more   than    boxin-    matches 
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after  their  kind  ;  but  when  it  becomes  war  to  the  teeth, 
It  is  desperate  busines-,  for  one  or  both.  The  crocodile's 
bite  is  like  that  of  the  bull-do'^,  "once  and  for  aU." 
After  tlic  first  fair  snap  it  holds  on  and  endeavours 
to  dr.i-  its  prey  beneath  the  waicr.  "The  jaws  close 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  bitiiig  turtles,  and 
they  can  with  difficuhy  be  wrenched  asunder,  even  by 
a  Icvtr  of  considerable  Iciv^th." 

The  author  of  ///  //y-  M'vambala  Jfiirc/!  saj-s  that 
along  the  banks  of  Airican  streams  it  is  dangerous  to 
ai^proach  the  river  edge.  Water  for  domestic  purposes 
is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  banks  by  means  of 
a  cup  attached  to  the  top  of  a  bamboo  ])oie  twenty 
or  thirt\-  feet  in  length,  and  in  spite  of  this  precaution 
the  death  roll  is  a  most  ghastly  one.  'ihe  primitive 
dug-outs  used  b\-  the  natives  for  travelling  on  the 
rivers  are  in  many  cases  merely  death-traps.  While 
t  .e  m,.  1  is  paddling  along,  barely  two  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  the  crocodile  seizes  his  hand 
and  drags  him  to  the  br.ttom. 

On  one  occasion  I  sent  down  some  letters  by  a 
Hindoo  merchant,  and  a  few  weeks  later  heard  that 
both  letters  and  postman  had  been  devoured  by 
crocodiles.  At  another  time  I  was  strolling  along  the 
bank,  and,  hearing  cries,  arrived  at  the  water's  edge 
in  tioK  to  seize  a  young  boy  whose  leg  had  been 
caught  b\-  one  of  these  brutes  and  torn  from  him. 
He  ^srap^•d  with  his  life,  thanks  to  my  timely  arrival. 
A  week  docs  not  pass  but  in  some  ri\cr  village  wails 
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and  lamcntati(jns  arc   hcird   .,f   a   firsh   victim    to    the 
crocodiles  insatiable  appetite. 

It  was  lui'Icr  circunistanccs  like  tliese  that  the  act 
aas  committed  which  i.,  described  by  a  well-known 
E-yptoIocrist  who,  fr,r  official  reason.,  wishes  his  name 
-iil)prcs.cd,  a>  the  bravest  deed  he  ever  saw. 

"  A  fc^v  years  ago,"  he.  says,  "  I  was  tra'.'cllin-  in 
the  Soudan,  and  had  reached  the  Nile  a  few  miles 
south  of  Khartoum.  With  my  servants,  t.vo  donkeys, 
nnd  a  camel,  I  came  up  to  the  ferry  just  as  the  boat 
was  starting  across  fullj-  loaded.  1  sat  down  t(.  wait 
lor  its  return. 

"These  ferry-boats  on  the  Nile  arc  the  veriest 
ramshackle  makesliifts,  made  of  boards  nailed  together, 
of  anything  and  everything.  This  particular  bott  wa.s 
a  fair  specimen  of  its  class,  and  beside^  being  crowded 
Mith  Arabs,  was  weighed  down  in  the  stern  with  a 
huge  quantity  of  sugar-cane.  It  uas  more  than  the 
ferryman,  a  boy  of  r.weiit>-,  could  do  to  keep  the 
unwicld)-  vessel  straight,  and  drifting  down  across 
the  river  she  soon  ran  on  to  a  shoal  in  the  middle, 
which  was  covered  by  o^ly  eighteen  inches  of  water' 
The  ferryman  instantly  jumped  out  on  to  the  shoal 
and  began  to  tr>-  to  push  the  boat  off  by  sheer  strength. 

"  Hardly  had  he  begun  to  do  so  uhen  there  wa^s  a 
great  commotion  and  splashing  in  the  water  astern, 
and  two  enormous  hippopotan.ii  ap.peared,  attracted 
^>'  *'"■  "^''cl--  "*"  -^iigar-canc  in  the  stern.  They  swam 
rigl.l  up  to  the  boat,  and   began  quietly  to  devour  the 
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sweet    stuff,    takin;4    it    in    by    inouthful.s    that    held    a 
luindrcdwcight. 

'•Suddenly  lli>  re  was  an  auful  C!>-  fr<'m  the  boat, 
and  an  old  bent  rii;ure  leapt  (Hit  <in  io  the  shoal.  It 
was  the  fenym.ins  lather. 

"In  the  water,  niakiii;.;  (juiekly  for  his  son,  he  had 
seen  tlie  lonc^  blaek  -iMa;  cf  liie  crocudilc.  lie  now 
bc_L,^\n  U>  nui  uj)  and  d'lwn  \h.  edc^e  of  the  shoal, 
paddliiiL^  hi.i  tecl  in  the  water,  and  tryin;^  with  almost 
incredible  coolness  and  braxcry  to  atlract  the  animal's 
attention  ironi  his  son,  who  was  .sticking  pluckily  to 
his  work  of  -hoviiv^  '>ii  the  boat,  'this  it  wa.^  necessary 
to  do  as  soon  a>  jiossible,  for  at  any  moment  the 
hippopotami  might  crush  in  the  rickety  craft  with  a 
lurch  from  their  huge  bodies. 

"  The  crocodile,  at  first  scared  away  b)'  the  noise 
and  splashing  ktpt  uj)  b>-  the  brave  old  man,  had  now 
returned,  and  both  men  on  the  shoal  were  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  reptile.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
hippop'  tami  had  managed  to  dispose  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  hU!;ar-cane,  and  the  boat,  thus  lightened, 
suddenly  began  to  drift  off  of  it.sclf 

"  The  crocodile  was  now  b^^tween  the  old  man  and 
the  boat.  The  son  stocnl  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  doubt, 
un.djk-  to  hold  back  the  bvjat  or  help  his  father  in 
any  way.     The  latter  called  out  nrmly  to  hin) — 

"'  Jump  in,  my  son,  and  farewell.' 

"The  boy  obeyctl,  the  brcit  drifted  off  from  the 
shoal,  and  tl;e  old  man  stood  up  bravely  to  meet   death. 
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There  u-as  a  rush,  a  .swirl  of  waters,  a  clash  of  snapping 
jaws,  and  the  tall,  grey-haired  fi-ure  was  gone." 
1  ri!ly  -reatcr  love  hath  no  inan  than  this. 

Am  amusing,  if  somewliat  thrilling,  story  is  told  by 
an  Englishman  who  lived  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra, 
and  vlio  had  been  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bara 
iiara  river,  to  receive  from  the  Singapore  steamer 
the  cash  with  which  to  pay  the  coolies  in  his  employ 
The  money,  four  thousand  dollars,  was  placed  in  a 
bo.K.  which,  together  with  its  contents,  weighed  about 
two  hundred  weight,  and  this  was  placed  in  the  canoe, 
which,  with  himself  and  the  two  paddlers,  fairly  filled 
the  slender  craft. 

While  pursuing  the  journey,  this  gentleman,  feeling 
drow.sy,  had  fallen  nearly  asleep,  when  the  cry  of 
'•crocodiles"  brought  him  to  a  sitting  position,  when 
he  saw  about  fifty  yards  ahead  a  mass  of  foam  and 
spray  surrounding  a  black  object,  which  in  a  few 
seconds  he  made  out  to  be  two  huge  crocodiles  in 
deadly  combat. 

The  bouman,  says  the  narrator,  let  his  paddle  go 
m  his  fright,  and  we  u-ere  drifting  right  down  upon  the 
^trugaling  mon.tcrs,  a  touch  from  cither  of  which  would 
have  sunk  us,  when  the  steersman,  by  desperate  efforts, 
managed  to  alter  our  course  so  that  we  cleared  them 
by  a  few  feet  only. 

An  ugly  sight  it  was,  the  huge  jaws,  with  their 
hooked  ivory  tusks  interlocked,  the  foreclaws  anchored 
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ill  each  otlicr's  side,  the  stiff,  armrjur-clad  bodies 
writhin;^  like  a  hoard's,  and  tlie  liicKous,  starin^^  t^ixcn 
eyes  seemiiiL^  to  start  from  tlieir  -sockets. 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  accurate  e^tiinatc,  continues 
the  narrator,  but  I  am  sure  that  either  of  the  crocodiles 
must  have  been  cunsidcrably  longer  than  our  canoe, 
namely  sixteen  feet.  Just  as  we  passed,  one  of  them 
succeeded  for  the  moment  in  fi;rcinLr  his  antacronist 
under  water,  and  .  ^  did  so  struck  such  a  blow  on 
the  water  with  his  .1  'hat  it  s. )uiidod  like  the  report 
of  a  i^un  and  comiilelel)-  drenched  us  with  spra)-, 
so  that    I    th(jught  for  a  moment   we  were  >wami)cd. 

The  stray  current,  however,  carried  us  quickl)'  clear, 
and  for  ten  minutes  we  watched  tlie  combatants  rolling 
o\er  and  over  in  a  cloud  of  fuam  until  they  suddenly 
sank  and  we  saw  them  no  more.  The  men's  nerves 
were  so  -haken  that  ihcy  -aw  imaginary  crcjcotlilcs  in 
every  log,  and  fmall\-  upset  the  canoe  about  a  mile 
from  home,  luckily  in  onI\'  two  feet  of  water. 
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THE    HEROISM    OF    SELF  SACRIFICE 

TOLD    BY    KLT,h\    S.WDuW 

T^RAM'KV    shou-.s    itself   in    vaiyin-    forms    under 
^J     ditlcrcnl   circum.t.inccs  ;  and   with  a  view  lu    in- 
cluding in   thi.   .\nthoIot,y  u{   Hravc   Deeds  as  l,u-e   a 
variet;.-  of   incidents    a.    possible,  effoits  ucrc  made  to 
.secure  examples  from  many  si,hercs  of  human  e.perience 
The  soldier  naturally  choose.-,  his  incidents  from  the 
baiilc-field  ;  the  sailor,  his  from  the  deck  of  the  ironclad 
or  from  life  upon  the  hi-h  seas.     But  the  war  of  arms' 
a.id  the  battle  of  the  waves  present  but  a  tithe  of  the 
l-.arvest   of   brave  deeds   which   necessity    produces  and 
heroism  displays  ;    and    the    ci^■i!ian   Hnds  examples   in 
all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places-in  mines  and  f  .rets 
on    mountams    and    prairies,     in     ci^•,!i.sed    as    well    as 
uncivilised  life,  as  also  in   the  devotion  of  lifeboat  crews 
and  th.c  darini;  of  fire  bri-ades. 

The  idea  was  not  merely  to  -et  the  best  collection  of 
Bravest  Deeds,  but  also  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  best- 
known  men  amongst  us  as  to  the  deeds  o"  their  own 
experience  which,  in  their  -.  iew,  were  best  entitled  to 
'■a.>k  n>  such  a  gallery  :  and  to  this  end  appeals  were 
'"ade  to  -111  .sorts  and  condition-  of  men," 
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I*:  would  be  difficult  to  name  spheres  of  activity 
more  diverse  th.in  tho>c  of  Lord  Roberts  and  General 
Booth,  and  yel  huth  .uc  able  to  contribute  examples 
of  bravery  which  ni.iy  well  be  the  inspiration  of  others. 
To  these  are  added  the  experience ;  of  those  occupying 
spheres,  superficially  considered,  as  widely  removed  from 
war  and  social  regeneration  as  war  and  social  regenera- 
tion are  usually  thought  to  be  removed  from  each  other  ; 
and  in  this  connection  we  add  the  story  of  the  bravest 
deed  experienced   b\-   the  apostle  of  physical   culture. 

Few  men  of  our  time  have  done  more  to  impress  the 
importance  of  physical  training  upon  the  young  than 
f-ugen  Saiulow. 

The  de>ire  to  be  strong,  always  characteristic  of 
health)-  minds  and  bodies,  is  naturally  keen  in  young 
people  ;  and  when  a  leader  arises  who  not  only  demon- 
strates strength  on  his  own  part,  but  also  shows  how- 
it  ma\-  be  developed  in  others,  it  i.>  but  natural  that 
he   should   excite  enthusiasm   and   become  popular. 

It  was  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  vestibule  of  the  Hotel 
Cecil  that  Mr.  ."-^andow  resigned  himself  for  a  few- 
minutes  to  the  interrogations  of  our  interviewer ;  and 
the   following   is   the    story   that   he  told  : 

"  1  happened  to  be  in  Xew  York  during  the  election 
of  the  Representatives  in  Congress  ii  November,  1902  ; 
and  at  such  times  huge  crowds  gather  in  Madison 
Square,  in  the  vicinit)'  of  which  the  supporters  of  the 
successful  candidates  congregate  and  celebrate  their 
victories  with  displays  of  fireworks. 
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"  L'prai  this  occasion  a  lar-c  number  of  bombs,  etc., 
happened  to  be  stored  in  one  corner  of  the  sciii  ire' 
where  the  crowd  was  unfortunately  thickest,  and 
suddenly,  withouL  the  least  warning,  these  exploded 
with  a  fearful   report. 

"  The  force  of  the  explosion  shook  the  hotel  at  which 
I  was  sta\-ing,  anrl  I  knew  that  somethini;  awfu!  h.id 
occurred.  Kvcvy  one  rushed  towards  the  scene  >T  the 
tra-cdy—I  amongst  tin-  rot;  but  the  croud  was  so 
dense  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  even  the 
ambulances  to  get  through.  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  spot,  and  tound  the  maimed  lying  scattered  abou't 
in    all    (.iircctions. 

"  Here,  amongst  tlu-  twisted,  torn,  blackened  human 
(/c7>r/s,  1  lound  the  hero  of  this  stor\-.  lie  wa.-,  a 
big  fellow,  whose  leg  had  been  blown  off  above  the 
knee,  and  who  was  unconscious  when  1  found  him, 
but^  he  presently  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak,  and 
I  discovered  that  he  was  a  German. 

"The  poor  fellow  begged  for  a  glass  of  water,  which 
was  immediately  sent  for. 

"  In  the  interval  he  turned  and  saw  lying  beside  him 
a  little  lad,  who,  although  badly  hurt,  was  not  in  such  a 
•sorry  state  as  his  stalwart  neighbour.  Th.e  youngster  u  as 
crying  bitterly,  and  calling  piteously  for  his  mother. 

"  Then  the  divine  unselfishness  in  the  big  fellow's 
heart  asserted  its  supremacy  o\  er  the  claims  of  his 
own  suffering,  and  he  set  to  work  to  soothe  the  little 
lad  with  a  tenderness  and  a  sclf-abnet'-atinn  ih.Tt  would 
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Ii,'i\-c  been  a  credit  to  any  woman.  Aivl  when  the 
wator,  which  ^Vdukl  h  u'c  been  such  a  c;odscnd  to  him 
in  his  aL;()ny,  at  IcnL^th  arrived,  he  L^ave  it  all  to  the 
little  sufferer.  For  some  minutes  afterwards  he  con- 
tinued to  cherr  and  sowlhc  thr  b^))-,  until  weak  flesh 
overcame  wiUin;^'  spirit,  and  he  fell  back  exhausted. 
And  then  an  ambulance  arrived,  and  he  was  lifted 
up  and  taken  away.     A  brave  fellow,  that  !  " 

It  is  t>'pical  of  Mr.  San  low's  own  gentle  stewardship 
f'f  the  strength  that  has  been  gi\cn  to  him  that  he 
should  award  the  p.ilm  to  a  deed  whose  glory  was 
not  in  prowess,  but  in  superhuman  endurance  and 
self-sacrifice.  Put  he  has  learnt  fine  lessons  in  the  early 
school  of  his  own  afflict. on.  When  he  was  only  nine 
years  olii,  he  set  his  eager  face  towards  the  ideal  which 
h.c  has  followe'l  ever  since.  I'or,  being  then  taken  to 
Ilily  1)\-  liis  parent.-,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  he 
first  saw  tliosc  pnems  in  stone  which  set  foith  the 
ph}'sical  perfections  of  the  Old  World  Uj  be  the  wonder 
of  the  New. 

I^'rom  that  time  he  set  his  mind  uj)on  the  study 
of  muscular  improvement.  He  was  trained  to  be  a 
doctor,  and  he  used  his  knowledge  of  physiology  to 
further  his  own  scheme.  Me  was  left  early  dependent 
upon  his  own  re-ources,  and  the  necessity  of  husbanding 
his  frail  fujids.  if  he  was  ever  to  set  his  idea  before 
the  world,  taught  him  the  value  of  walking  as  a  physical 
exercise,  and  the  possibilit}'  of  living  upon  the  minimum 
quantit)"  of   fcjod,   if   that   food   was  well  chosen.     And 
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he  has  used  his  own  <^frcat  strcn<;th  as  an  example 
of  the  success  uf  his  system,  hopiii;^  that  the  concretion 
of  liis  dream  of  Suite  Or-;anised  National  I'iiy.sical 
Culture  will  reward  his  labours  and  brinj^^  back  the 
old   British   phNsiquc. 


The  historic  parallel  of  the  incident  described  by 
Mr.  Sandow  as  the  braxest  deed  he  ever  saw  is  perhaps 
the  best-kiunvn  story  of  lui^lish  history— the  stor>- 
of  Sir  Philii)  Sidney  at  the  battle  of  Zutphcn  in  1586. 

The  reign  of  Queen  l-:ii/.abeth  was  famous  for  its 
victories  upon  the  sea  rather  than  upon  the  land  ; 
the  defeat  c.f  the  Spanish  Armada  far  eclipsing  all  the 
other  martial  entcrpri-.es  of  her  time.  The  suppressing 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  under  Shane  O'Xeill,  which  resulted 
in  his  ilefeat  and  death  in  i^Oy.  and  that  of  Hugh 
O'Xeill,  which  led  to  the  complete  con^juest  of  Ireland 
by  IMountjoy  in  1603,  and  the  expedition  into  Flanders 
in  1585,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  demonstrations  of 
the  military  incapacity  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
the  chivalry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a'-e,  if  not  all 
the  military  enterprises  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  at  least  all 
that  need  be  named. 

The  times  were  those  of  a  desperate  struggle  for 
religious  liberty,  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  sought 
with  the  utmost  activity  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Reformation.  In  this  struggle  tho  influence  of 
Elizabeth  was  excited  in  opposition  to  the  power  of 
Rome.     The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had   placed 
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Henry  of  Na\.-irrc,  a  I'rotisi.mt,  next  in  succession 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  persecutions  of  Philip 
of  Spain  a.  Kin-  (,f  the  Netherlands  had  driven  many 
of  his  Dutch  subjects  into  rev  , It.  Kh'zabcth  showed 
her  sympathy  with  Henry  hy  lar-c  gift.  ,,r  money 
and  offers  of  asyhim  in  Kn.^laiid  if  refu;,rc  shcnild  be 
necessary,  and  with  the  Dutch  Protestants  hy  the 
despatch  of  an  expedition  to  ihcir  assistance  under  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  in    15S5. 

That  the  seiKhni;  of  such  an  expeditiun  was  in  fact 
makin-  w.ir  upon  I'hilip  without  havint;  declared  war 
against  him  was  pointed  out  to  ICli/abeth,  but  she 
affirmed  that  she  had  no  intention  of  heipin--  the  Dutch 
to  throw  (AT  their  lawful  alle.t;iance  to  Phih';),  but  was 
merely  assistin-  them  to  recover  ri-hts  of  uhieh  they 
had  been  deprived.  Tin's  nice  distinction,  thou-h 
sufTicient  for  the  puri)o.ses  of  Kli/.abcth,  did  not  c<mi- 
vince  IMiilip  of  her  pacific  intentions  with  regard  to 
him,  and  the  appearance  of  her  army  in  the  Netherlands 
was  accepted  as  raising  a  direct  issue. 

In  1585  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot-soldiers,  made 
his  appearance  in  the  Low  Countries,  so  often  and 
for  so  many  years  the  theatre  of  Continental  wars  that 
it  gained  the  name  of  "the  cockpit  of  Europe,"  and 
so  convinced  were  the  Flemings  of  tb.c  sincerity  of 
Elizabeth's  purposes  that  in  the  June  of  the  following 
>ear  the  rc\olted  provinces  petitioned  her  to  annex 
them  to  the  crown  of  England. 
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rnfortunatcly  the  Earl  uf   Lcicctcr  ppvrd  himself 
qtntc  incapable  of  fiyhting  i\v:  battle  of  freedom,  and 
far  mere  bent  upon  his  own  aggrandisement  than  upon 
the    relief  of  the  Dutch.     With   siu  Ii   .kill   as   he    had 
he  sought  to  avoid  rather  tlian  bring  on  an  engagement, 
and  kept  as  clear  as  possible  <,{  the   Prince  of  Parma 
and  the  famous  infantry  of  Spain.     I  [is  sclf-a-grandi.se- 
mcnt    angered    Elizabed,,    and    his    .ham    snldicr.hip 
disgustcc.  his  Dutch  allies.      I,,  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
after  a  profitless  campai-ii,  he  returned  in  '|-Iu<   Hague,' 
where  he  met   with    unmistakable  signs  of   public  dis- 
satisfaction,   and    on    the    approach    of   u  inter    he    was 
recalled  from  his  \Min  enterpri.se. 

The  redeeming  lustre  of  this  campaign  was  con- 
tributed b\-  Sir  Philip  Sidne\-,  nephew  'of  the  I'.arl 
of  Leicester,  who  uas  regarded  by  Klizabeth  as  "the 
jewel  ,,f  lier  time,"  and  designated  bv  her  as  •' Mr 
J'hilip."  '  ^ 

Sir    Philip  Sidney,  who   was  as  famous  for   his  gifts 
as   for   his   virtues,  was   called  the  "  }-:nglish   Pctrar'^ch  " 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  celebrated  as  A.truphel  by 
ti;e  poet    Spenser.     His   sonnets,  Astrophcl  and  Stella 
-Stella  standing   for   Penelope  Devereux,  daughter  of 
the  I-arl  of  Essex-have  been  much  admired  ; 'and  his 
prcsc  writings,  his  AMogy  for  Pochy  and  his  romance 
Arcadia,    are    accepted     as     English    cla.ssics.     Cowper 
spoke  of  him  as  "  a  warbler  of  poetic  prose,"  and  Voun- 
designates  his  Arcadia   as   "the  charm    of    the    ages" 
As  a  diplomatist  he  fulfilled  .several  important  missions 
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when  Hot  iiimc  than  luculy-lwo  year  o(  a;^e,  and 
so  imprcsscfi  the  Stadthuldcr  WilUain  the  Silent  that 
he  described  him  as  "one  of  the  ripest  and  greatest 
counsellors  of  estate  in   luiiope." 

At  this  time  Sir  I'lii'i^j  Sidney  was  made  governor 
of  I-'lushing,  and  contributed  his  quota  to  the  campaign 
by  the  capture  of  Axel,  a  fortified  town  (>n  an  island 
in  the  Scheldt,  which  he  cffi-ctcd  with  great  skill  and 
daring,  and  by  Iruliiig  a  section  oi"  the  cavalrj-  of  his 
uncle's  army  in  llicir  attack  up(-in  a  conv(jy  engaged 
in  carr\-ing  provisions  to  the  beleaguered  city  of  Zutphen. 
rhi>  hitter  engagement  was  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
nobIe^t  blood  of  England  to  a  false  sense  of  honour. 
A  few  I'lnglishmcn,  being  ncarl\-  all  gentlemen,  fmdirg 
tli,  I  selves  on  September  22,  l"'^),  face  to  f.icc  with 
a  body  of  three  thousand  of  ine  enemy,  w  iyjm  it 
WDuld  ha\e  been  easy  to  .ivoid,  fell  themselves  bound 
in  h(jnour  to  charge  and  recharge  the  superior  force, 
though  they  wasted  the  llower  of  their  chivalr)-  in  the 
vain   strife. 

Mr.  Francis  T.  ralgra\e  has  a  fine  ballad  describing 
this  famous  fight,  part  of  which  \vc  may  cpiotc  here  : 

Where  (iiR-kli-rhuid  outspreads 

lUr  preen  wide  water-meads 
Laced  by  the  silver  of  the  parted   i\liine  ; 

Where  round  the  horizon  low 

The  wavint;  niilliails  go, 
And  poplar  avenues  stretch  their  pillar'd  line  ; 

That  morn  a  clinping  mist  uncurl'd 
Its  I'olds  o'er  South-Fen  town,  and  blotted  out  the  world. 
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There,  as  the  gray  (l.i\in  brr.ko, 
Clokcd  by  that  Rhost-uliitc  ctnkf, 
The  (ilty  knij^hts  v(  Fll^;h^lI<i  sat  in  steel  , 
Each  man  all  ear,  for  eye 
Could  not  his  ncarost  .s[)y  ; 
And  ill  the  trark's  <hm  hiding  heart  tl;ey  I'cel, 
—Feel  more  than  hear,— the  signal  sound 
or  tramp  .in<l  hoof  and  whec!,  and  guns  that  liruisc  the  ground. 

Sudden,  the  mist  gattiers  up  liki-  a  rnrtaiii.  the  tiioatre  ch-ar ; 
Stage  of  unequal  conflict,  ami  triumph  i)urcliased  too  dear! 
Half  our  best  treasures  of    gallanthrod  th-re,  with  axe  and   uitli 

glaive, 
One  against  ten,— what  of  that  ?— We  are  ready  tor  glory  or  grave  '. 
There,    Spain    and    her    thousands    neariug,    with    l.-vin-tongucd 

weapons  of  war; — 
Ebro's  swarthy  sons,  and  the  bands  from   Kpirus  atar  ; 
Crescia,  Gonzaga,  del  Vasto,— world-famous  names  of  affright, 

Veterans  of  iron  and  blond,  unremorscful  engines  of  tight : 

Hut  ours   were   Norris   and   Essex   and  Stanh-y  ami    Willoughby 

grim, 
And  the  waning  Dudley  star,  and  the  star  that  will  never  be  dim. 
Star  of  Philip  the  peerless, -and  now  at  height  of  his  noon, 
Astrophel !— not  tor  thyself  but  for  Kii-laiid  extinguisli'd  too  soon  ! 
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Keii  walls  of  Zut!)hen  ijchind  ;  before  them,  Spai-i  in  her  might  :— 
0  1    tis  not  war,  but  a  game  of  heroic  boyish  deligiit ! 
For  on,  like  a  bolt-head  of  steel,  go  tiie  tiftv,  dividing  their  way. 
Through    an-l    over    the    biovvn     mail.s!iirts,~Farneses    cho'iccst 
array  ; 

Over  and  throu,^h.  an.l  the  curt-l-axe  Hashes,   the  plumes  in  their 
[iride 

Sink  like  •       larch  to  t!;e  hewer,  a  deatli-mown  avenue  wide; 
While  the    ,..e   in    his   stubbornness   flanks   them  and  bars  them, 

with  merciless  aim 
Shooting  from  musket  and    aker  a  scornful  deatli-tongue  of  flame. 
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As  in  an  autmnn  alar,  the  Six  Hundred  in  Chersonese  liew'd 
Their  road   through   a  host,   lor  their  England   and  iionourti   sake 

wasting  their  blood, 
Foolishness  wiser  than  wisdom ! — So  thi'se,  since  Azincourt  morn. 
First  showing  the  world  the  calm  open-eyed  rashness  ol  Englisiimen 
born  ! 

Foes  ere  the  cloud  went  up,  black  Norris  and  Stanley  in  one 
Pledge   iron  hands  and  kiss  swords,  ea>h   his   mate's,  in   the  face 

of  the  sun, 
Warm   with  the  generous  wine  of  the  battle  ;    and   Wiiloughby's 

mifihi 
To   the    turt    bore    Crescia,    and   lifted    again, — knight    lionouring 

knight  , 
All  in  the  hurry  and  turmoil  : — where  North,  half-booted  and  rough, 
Launch'd  on  the  struggle,  and    Sidney  struck  onward,  his  cuisses 

thrown  off. 
Rash  o\  er-courage  of  poet  and  youth  !  — x\  hile  tlie  memories,  how 
At  the  joust   long  syne  She  look'd  on,  as  he  triuniijh'd,  were  hot 

ou  his  bnnv, 
"  Stella  !  mine  own,  my  own  star  I" — and  he  sigh'd  :  -  and  towards 

him  a  ilanic 
Shot  its  red  signal ;  a  shriek  !     and  the  viewless  messenger  came  ; 
Found  the  unguarded  gap,  the  approach  left  bare  to  the  prey, 
Where   through   the    limb   to   the   life   the   death-stroke   shatter'd 

a  way. 

Sir  Philip  liad  his  horse  shot  under  him,  but  mounting 
another  he  made  his  third  desperate  onslaught,  when 
he  received  a  shct  in  his  left  tliii^h,  which  ultimately 
proved  fiital.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  fine  unselfish- 
ness of  his  chivalrous  nature  showed  itself  in  the  act 
which  more  than  his  >plendi(l  c(juragc  endears  his 
character  to  millions  unborn  till  centuries  after  his 
death.     As  he  was  being  borne  from  the  field  languid 
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from  loss  of  blood  he  asked  for  water,  but  just  as  the 
refreshing  draught  was  being  put  to  his  lips  he  saw 
a  wounded  soldier  looking  wistfully  at  the  cup,  and 
put  it  from  him,  saying,  "  This  man's  necessity  is  greater 
than  mine." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  carried  to  Ariiheim,  where  he 
died  on  October  15,  15S6.  By  the  order  of  Elizabeth 
hi>  bod\-  was  brought  to  England  and  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 
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BRAVERY    AND    PLUCK 

TOLD    BY    .MR.    C.    B.    FRY 

R.  C,  ]?.  FRY  had  been  exceedingl}'  kind  in 
pi-(,)!ni.-,in;4  to  tell  of  the  bravest  deed  he  had 
e\  er  seen,  and  in  \ery  promptly  granting  Mr.  Reginald 
Jl  J.  Scott  an  inter\ie\v  for  the  purpose.  Vet,  when 
the>'  had  set  us  tlowti  in  the  luxurious  lounge  of  the 
Hole!  Great  Central,  anJ.  their  cigarettes  were  v.ell 
alight,  Mr.  Scolt  found  the  famous  athlete  in  difficulties. 

"  Vuu  -ee,"  said  Mr.  I-'r>-,  "  iny  theory  of  bravery 
is  thi-,  that  a  man  can  only  dn  a  really  bra\-e  deed 
when,  to  put  it  plainl)',  at  the  time  of  tlvj  action 
he  is  in  a  blue  funk,  I  differentiate  ver)-  strongly 
between  bra\-cr_\-  and  pluck.  Of  the  latter,  of  course, 
I  have  seen  huiulrcds  of  in-tances  on  the  cricket  and 
football  fields.     I  will  give  you  one  examjjle. 

"Some  years  ago  W,  L.  Murdoch  w.is  keeping  wicket 
in  a  rather  important  match,  when  a  fast  ball  hit 
the  tup  of  his  thumb  .uid  ture  the  nail  back  from  the 
flesh,  leaving  it  hanging  loose  by  the  njots.  He  calmly 
lifted  it  back  into  position,  drew  the  glove  over  it 
again  to  kccj)  it  In  jjlace,  and  went  on  keeping 
wicket   for  the  rest  d  the  innings.     Now,  that  was  an 
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instance  of  extraordinary  pluck,  of  wonderful  fortitude  ; 
but  not,  in  m>-  opinion,  of  ^  ravery.  Similarly,  if  l', 
being  a  good  swimmer,  were  to  jump  from  a  pier 
or  bridge  to  the  rescue  of  a  drowning  child,  I 
should  displa}-  an  average  amramt  of  pluck  certainly, 
bit  no  real  bravery,  (ov  I  should  not  even  really  risk 
my  life.  I  mu^t  confess  to  the  same  feeling  with  regard 
to  man\-  deeds  for  which  the  Cross  iias  actually  been 
given— deeds  done  in  heat  and  stress  of  fighting,  when 
a  man  is  as  uncon.^cious  of  danger  as  he  is  of  everything 
but  the  rush  of  the  fight. 

"  And     o   it    is    that    I    have  never  had  the  luck  to 
witness    a   fulfilment    of  ni\-   ideal   of  bravcrv— the  dc- 
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h'bcratc  risking  of  life    in   cold    b 

you  of  the   thing  that    o.mcs    nearest    to    it, 

will  call  the-  I     ckicst  deed  I  ever  saw, 

"It  occurred   s<,me   \-cars  ago  on   br.ard  the  training- 
ship  Mc-nyay,  which    is    moored  at    Ilamblc,  or    rather 
on  the  ship's  plaj-ing  field  on  >hore.     It  wa.  the  Fifth 
of  November,   and  a   long  tabic  in   the   middle   .  .f  the 
cricket    held    was   covered    ^vith    piles    of    fireworks    of 
every    description    from    the    .shrieking    six-f.ot    rocket 
to  the  impertinent  squib.     Tliey  uerc  all    Iving    there, 
neatly   separated   int<,    their    respective    heaps,  and    we 
were   all   standing   roui^l     lost    in    critical   admiration, 
when   some   fool   took  it  into  his  head  to  light  a    fire- 
balloon  near  us.     It  ro>e  and   fell  on  the  tabic,  coming 
down    with    a    rush    and    a    blaze   of  ilame  just  in   the 
middle   of   the    piled    fireworks.      The    majorit)'    of    u. 
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scattered  in  a  hurry.  15ut  one  of  the  ship's  officers, 
Mr.  G.  D.  Hertzcl,  was  not  at  nil  panic-stricken.  He 
stepped  forward  coolly  but  quickly  to  the  table,  tore 
off  his  coat,  and  hugging  the  burnin;^,^  balloon  in  his 
arms,  smothered  the  flames  in  the  thick  cloth. 

"Well,  that  was  a  brave  act.  The  chances  were  about 
even  thtit  one  or  more  of  the  fireworks  would  \i^o  off 
before  he  could  entirely  extinguish  the  fire,  and  excn 
a  .squib's  explosion  might  have  cost  him  hi^  eyesight, 
a  rocket's  his  life.  And  he  knew  that  wtll  when  h(^ 
wc!it  to  the  table.  The  subsequent  adventures  of 
Mr.  Hert/.cl  were  rather  remarkable,  and  an  account 
of  them  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  in  South 
Africa  he  was  officer  on  board  a  private  yacht  at 
Gibraltar,  lie  instantly  gave  uj)  his  berth  on  this  boat, 
and  signed  on  as  a  deck-hand  on  a  tramp,  taking  mules 
to  the  Cape,  where  he  intended  to  enlist  in  one  of  the 
Colonial  Troops  of  Horse.  However,  before  the  ship 
had  sailed  he  managed  to  fall  backwards  down  the  empty 
hold,  and  sustained  such  severe  injuries  to  his  kidneys 
and  back  that  for  weeks  his  life  was  despaired  of  At 
last  he  got  back  his  health  and  strength  and  immediately 
started  for  South  Africa,  where  he  enlisted  and  served 
under  De  Lisle.  1  le  did  exceedingly  well  on  service  and 
was  promoted  sergeant.  Soon  afterwards,  on  .scouting 
duty,  he  was  surrounded  and  ambushed  by  Boers  while 
enjo>'ing  a  dip.  Suddenly  the  air  round  him  was  thick 
with  bullets,  and  he  was  invited  to  '  hands  up.'     With- 
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out  a  second's  hcsitalfnn  he  made  for  the  boulder  -.vhcrc 
his  clothes  and  rine  lay.  Behind  this  mck  he  lay  .lark 
naked  for  half  an  hour,  returning;  the  Hoer  fire  with  con- 
siderable success.  At  last  lie  was  shot  in  the  ri  ht 
shoulder  and  made  prisoner,  only  to  be  exrhan-cd  a 
week  later.  lie,  was  offered  and  accepted  a  commLinn, 
but  hv  ha<l  tempted  I'ortune  too  lon;^^  After  all  his 
hair-brcadlh  ocape-  from  a  violent  death,  in  a  few  weeks 
he  died  quietly  in   hospital  of  tyi.hoid   fever. 

"He   was  a    fine   man,"   ended  .Mr.    ]•  ry,  "and  a  real 
hero. 

'•  Of  course,"  added  .Mr.   Fr\-,  "  1  am  not  sayin<,r  that 
the  physical  hardiness  and  pluck  which  are  .so  ofte"n  dis- 
played in  outdoor  L^ames  are  not  very  admirable,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fict  they  arc  of  much  more  frc(]ue,;t  occur- 
rence than  is  generally  suspected.     Fur  instanrc,  very  few 
of  the  thousands  of  spectators  at  a  Football  Association 
("up  Tic  not  long  ago  can  ha^  c  known  that  Harry  Wood, 
the  Southampton  skipper,  played  right  thn.ugh  the  game' 
in   considerable  pain  from   an  injured   leg  ;  atir'    ..imply 
forced    himself   to  go   on   the   ground,   because   ui   the 
influence  his  presence   and  encouragement   would  have 
on  the  rest  of  his  team.     Then  again  these  qualities  are 
\cry  likely  to  stand  a  man  in  good    stead  at  a  critical 
moment,  when  his  life  is  in  real  danger,  to  sa>-  nothing 
of  the  spirit  of  self-o-ntrol  engendered  by  thf  necessity 
of  strict  traim'ng," 

"  Just  as   I   was  leaving,"  says   Mr.    Scott,  "  Mr.    V,y 
called  me  back,  and  said,  '  Fm  wrong.    By  far  the  bravest 
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thiiif^  1  (-'vcr  saw  was  the  way  in  uhidi  iny  r)wn  niollicr 
died— for  two  years — of  an  incurable  disease,  knowing 
all  about  it  every  second  of  those  two  years,  suffering 
cxcruciatin'^;  pain,  and  uncomplainini^.  That  wa>  hero- 
ism indeed  !  I  shall  nc\er  forget  the  clear  briudu  brown 
eyes  with  which  she  faced  her  lon<,'  death.' " 
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PLUCK   IN  PLAYING   FIELDS 

TOLD   BY   GILHICRT   L.    jF.SSOP   A\D    G.    O.    SMITH 

A  1  first  si-ht  r.says  our  interviewer)  the  hero  of  the 
i~V  Oval  Test  Match  of  1902  and  many  another 
battle  of  the  bat,  docs  not  give  one  an  impression  of 
the  possibility  of  his  bcin^^  the  greatest  hitter  of  his 
times.  He  has  none  of  the  lengthy  limbcrness  of 
Lionel  Ford,  none  of  the  loose-shouldered  power  of 
C.  I.  Thornton.  It  takes  a  second  glance  to  discover 
the  wonderful  suggestion  of  strength  and  muscle  latent 
in  the  compact,  deep-chcstcd  frame  of  '  The  Crouchcr.' 
But  one  cannot  spend  half-an-hour  in  his  company 
without  the  suggestion  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention. 

I  found  Mr.  Jcssop  (says  our  interviewer)  rather 
despondent  on  the  subject  of  brave  deeds. 

"  I  have  never  been  lucky  enough,"  he  said,  "  to  see 
an\-  act  in  any  way  approaching  my  trr.c  ideal  of 
bravery. 

"  I  am  ver>-  much  in  agreement  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry's 
words  on  acts  that  constitute  real  courage.  Like  him 
I  hold  the  opinion  that  a  brave  rescue  or  a  similar 
deed  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  battle-field  is 
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nothing  compared  with  an  act  of  courage  done  in  cold 
blood,  without  the  suggestion  of  '  gallery  '  about  it. 

"  Such  an  act,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have  never  had 
the  luck  to  witness.  I  have  often  wondered,'  he  con- 
tinued, trying  to  think  hard,  "  how  I  should  act  inj'self 
in  the  case  if  I  saw  a  man  drowning  in  deep  water. 
I  cannot  swim  myself,  I  am  sorry  to  sa\',  and  I  have 
not  much  doubt  I  should  stand  on  the  bank  and  call 
for  the  police." 

"  But  I  suppose  >-ou  have  seen  plenty  of  ordinarily 
plucky  deeds  on  the  cricket-field  ? "  suggested  his 
interviewer. 

"Oh  !  any  amount  of  them,"  he  answered. 

"They  are  of  almost  dail)-  occurrence.  People  are 
apt  to  regard  football  as  the  onl}-  game  in  \\hich  a 
man  is  called  upon  to  endure  pain.  Of  course  the  risk 
of  a  smashing  accident  is  greater  in  football  than  in 
cricket,  but  the  'flannelled  fool'  'ahem  !)  ha  s  own 
danger  to  face,  and  very  often  his  own  suffering  to 
endure.  Balls  get  up  on  a  fiery  wicket  with  a  whiz 
and  a  'devil'  in  them  which  make  it  necessary  for  a 
batsman  to  keep  his  eyes  skinned.  A  crack  from  one 
of  Richardson's  extra  specials  over  the  eye  is  no 
laughing  matter.  Then  it  is  easy  to  rick  oneself  in 
the  field,  and  almost  every  cricketer  knows  what  it 
is  to  go  on  doing  his  best  when  his  whole  body 
clamours  for  release.  Wicket-keepers  especially  are 
most  frequently  called  upon  to  continue  playing  in 
the  face  of  the  severest  physical  pain. 
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"Our  own  Gloucestershire  wicket-keeper,  Board,  I 
have  again  and  again  seen  keeping  his  position  behind 
the  stumps  when  his  thumbs  were  mere  shapeless  masses 
of  bruised  flesh  and  bone,  and  doing  verx-  well  too. 

"One  occasion,  I  especially  recollect.  It  happened 
several  years  ago,  when  W.  G.  was  still  captain  oi" 
Gloucestershire.  I  forget  what  the  match  was,  but 
an>how  we  had  been  i)Iaying  a  very  few  minutes  when 
a  fast,  bumping  ball  struck  ]3oard  just  above  the  left 
eve,  cutting  the  llesh  almost  to  the  bone  and  causing 
it  to  bleed  profusely.  A  crack  like  that  was  enough 
to  send  any  ordinary  man  to  bed  for  six  weeks,  and 
so  of  course  Board  went  off  the  ground  at  once,  and 
wc  did  not  expect  to  see  him  again  for  the  rest  (-f 
the  da\-.  But  in  about  twenty  minutes  back  he  came, 
runinng  cheerfully  on  again,  the  cut  roughly  seun  up, 
and  insisted  on  taking  his  place.  lie  kept  wicket 
through  the  rest  of  the  innings,  which  lasted  the  whole 
day,  and  kept  it  with  all  his  old  dash  and  extraordinary 
quickness. 

"  That  was  certainly  a  plucky  enough  deed,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  even  Board's  action  comes  into  the 
category  of  really  brave  deeds.  Still  it  is  the  pluckiest 
I  can  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  and  seeing  it  did 
me  good." 
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A  small,  pale— I  had  almost  said  insignificant— man, 
with  a  rather  deep  chest  and  clear  eyes  full  of  pluck 
and  confidence. 
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Sucli  to  oiituiird  appearance,  coiitiiiurs  our  iiitcr- 
vicucT,  is  Mr.  (i.  O.  Smith,  the:  _L,Tc.itcst  of  football- 
players,  the  possessor  of  a  score  of  IiUernational  caps, 
a  model  to  all  centre-forwards,  and  still,  did  he  care  to 
accept  the  position,  (Itc  man  of  all  olhcrs  to  lead 
England  to  victoi\-. 

Not  that  IMr.  Smith's  '  ims  to  celebrity  are  to  be 
weighed  solely  by  his  penormaiiccs  on  the  football 
field. 

If  it  be  true  that  battles  arc  u'on  on  playing  fields, 
how  much  truer  is  it  that  the  training  and  nerve  ac- 
quired at  one  game  arc  the  mainsta\-  of  their  fortunate 
possessor  in  ancjthcr  ? 

Can  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  this  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  see  Mr.  Smith's  magiu'ficent  batting  in  the 
'Varsity  match  of  iiSij6,  when,  as  a  last-moment  choice, 
he  scored  a  splendid  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  the 
fourth  innings  of  the  matcli,  and  enabled  O.xford  to 
snatch  a  glorious  victor\-  by  four  wickets  ?  It  was  then 
that  the  nerve  and  experience  of  trying  moments  that 
the  young  footballer  had  already  obtained  in  Inter- 
national matches  came  to  the  aid  of  the  cricketer,  and 
steadied  his  hand  and  steeled  his  nerves  to  the  roar 
of  the  crowd  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
Similar  instances  arc  innumerable  ;  a  dozen  come  to 
the  mind  without  an  effort — S.  M.  J.  Woods,  R.  E. 
Foster,  Danicll,  Day,  Blakcr,  Necdham,  Schwarz,  Fry, 
Barrett,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Like  Mr.  Jessop,  IMr.   Smith  was  rather  sceptical  of 
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his  ability  to  pro\iilL'  an  atcfumt  of  a  "brave  deed" 
of  sufficient  interest  fur  our  jjurpose. 

"Of  course  I  can  Ljivo  \-()U  any  nuinbei'  of  instances 
of  pluck  at  cricket  and  f.jtball.  They  occur  in 
practical !>■  every  match. 

"  S.  M  J.  Wuuil  is  !itcrall\-  a  !i\in,;  ami  continuous 
example  of  that  kind  of  pluck  in  1,'aincs.  Of  course  lie's 
given  up  fiKnor  tu-u  ;  but  at  cricket!  Well,  in  1903 
he  haidly  ini>scil  a  mat-:li,  and  he  wasn't  once 
thorou^^ily  fit.  lie's  always  playing,  and  always  with 
one  part  or  another  of  his  body  crocked.  He  doesn't 
'^eein  to  notice  pain. 

"Then  there's  Xecdham.  I've  seen  him  hardl\  able 
to  ino\e  an  hour  before  a  match,  his  body  simply  a 
mass  (jf  bruise^  and  strains,  and  then  he'll  co\er  him- 
self with  bandage-  from  head  tcj  fooi,  and  \>\dy  riylu 
throuj^h  the  match,  and  pla\-  ma<;nificctuly  toi;. 

"  I  suppose  the  most  wonderful  ihin-'  of  the  kind 
I've  ever  seen  was  in  the  Scotch  match  some  \cars 
ago.  Oaklc)-,  who  was  piayin^^  left  back  f)r  I'ji-land, 
managed  to  get  jammed  between  Robinson,  our  goal- 
keeper, and  r)ne  of  the  Scotch  forwards— Hamilton,  I 
think  it   was. 

"  It  does  not  sound  vcr\-  terrible,  but  it  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly nasty  accident,  and  Oakley  was  quite 
knocked  out.  He  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
but  he  absolutely  refused  to  go  off  the  giuund,  and 
played  right  through  the  match  with  what  was  to  all 
iriLcnts  and   purposes  concussion  of  the  brain. 
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'■  Xciic  the  less  his  refusal  to  stop  playins:^  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  (uitcfjine  ..f  ival  i)liKk.  He  acLcd  in- 
stinctivcl}-,  I  t;rant  ,  but  it  was  the  instinct  to  act 
pluckil}-,  thai  liai  l)een  fostered  b\- a  thousand  acts  of 
pluck,  till  it  n.id  become  part  ..I"  hi-,  nature.  1  think 
that  is  'the  bravest  deed  I  ever  saw,'  and  as  ■  ii.  h  I 
^iive   it    for  what    it   i.   U'.rth." 
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Ill'",  bravest  deed  I  ever  saw?  Well,  I  hue 
been  thiiikinn;  this  over  ever  since  1  got  your 
telejriain  sa)in^r  you  were  coinincj  to  Saratoga  to  see 
me;  l)ut  for  the  h'fe  of  me  I  cannot  decide  which  of 
the  inan\-  brave  deeds  I  have  seen  in  iri)-  long  and 
active  career  is  the  very  bravest.  However,  I  will  give 
>-ou  two  to  choose  from,  and  then  >(Ui  or  your  editor, 
or  perhaps  the  best  jud-e  <.f  all,  the  public,  can  decide 
which  is  die  braver." 

So,  sitting  on  the  broad  verandah  c  the  hotel  at 
Saratoga,  occasional!)-  acknowledging  the  greetings  of 
the  many  guests  there,  the  quiet,  unassuming  hero  of 
Manilla  Ba\-  told  hi->  interviewer  the  follow  ing  stories  : 

•'  During  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
HI  1S63  I  was  a  midshipman  on  Farragut's  temporary 
flagship,  the  J/,>w;/,<;aM,i,  a  )-oungster  getting  his 
wisdom-teeth  cut  in  the  shells  of  battle!  One^'day, 
while  we  were  besieging  Fort  Hudson,  on  the 
iMississ.ppi  River,  a  round  shot  from  r)ne  of  the  heaviest 
batteries  cut  the  mainmast  in  two  and  fell  on  the  deck. 
A  thrill  of  apprehension  ran  round   the  ship;    no  one 
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knew  if  it  were  a  shell  or  not  'I  must  explain  that  in 
those  days  tb.e  old-time  fuses  were  usod. )  But  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  panic  one  of  the  crew  strolled  coolly  up 
to  the  shot,  picked  't  up,  and  threw  it  overboard. 

"T.iis  has  always  struck  me  as  bcin.;'  a  particularly 
brave  deed,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  for 
all  the  man  knew,  he  might  have  been  blown  itito 
a  thousand  pieces  before  ho  had  reached  the  sid"  n 
the  ship. 

"  It  v.as  the  fellow's  coolness  th.it  struck  one ;  he 
just  went  up  to  that  shell  as  a  gardener  might  stalk 
up  to  a  stone  in  front  of  his  mowing-machine,  and 
tossed  it  out  of  the  wa\-.  No  band  jilaycd,  nothing 
happenctl  ;  he  pitched  the  thing  into  the  sea, 
straightened  his  breeches,  and  then  went  back  to  his 
job. 

"  I  have  always  hesitated, "  said  the  admiral  re- 
flectively, "  whether  I  should  award  the  \)'d\m  to  that 
story  or  to  this  one.     Listen,  ikjw  ! 

"  In  1S74  1  was  in  command  of  the  .y<i'Tao^(7>isfr, 
lying  off  the  na\}-  yard  at  Mare  Island,  (\difornia. 
We  wercanchoicd  in  a  very  strong  tideway,  and  one 
evening,  shortly  after  ilark,  a  man  fell  overboard.  The 
usual  steps  were  at  once  taken,  and.  as  the  mat.  drifted 
astern  the  entire  ship's  company  rushed  aft.  Of  all 
that  company  of  one  hundred  aiid  i'lfty  officers  and 
men  one  man  ;done  look  his  life  in  his  hand.  In  the 
pitcii  blackness,  straight  into  that  flooding  tide,  he 
jumped  after  the  drowning  man,  and  held  him  up  until 
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the  boats  reached  him.  When  rescued  and  rescuer 
were  brought  on  bo:u\l,  I  called  liic  man  up  and  told 
him  that  he  was  the  bravest  man  there— not  that  I 
meant  for  one  instant  to  su^^gest  that  his  shipmates 
would  not  liavc  done  the  same  thing,  but  he  alone 
saw  his  opportunity  and  instantly  seized  it.  He  did 
the  thing  right  there.  He  did  not  stop  to  weigh  his 
chances  or  measure  the  cost.  In  the  pitchy  blackness 
he  went  clean  in  after  that  sp/as/i !  If  I  remember 
correctly,  he  receiv-cd  the  gold  medal  from  the 
Government. 

"  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  darkness,  the 
swiftly  running  tide,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  sighting 
a  man  in  the  water,  I  think  you  will  at  once  realise 
my  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  one  deed  braver  than 
the  other." 
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If  there  is  one  truth  more  than  another  that  is 
constantly  being  proved  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  surely 
the  trfth  that  history  repeats  itself,  or  at  an}-  rate  the 
men  who  make  histo.y  have  a  way  of  repeating  the 
incidents  which  go  far  in   its  manufacture. 

It  is  never  worth  v>hile  to  ([uarrel  or  even  to  argue 
as  to  whether  this  man  did  this  or  that  great  deed, 
or  whether  it  Wc^s  somo  other  persrm  wh(j  wrought  it. 
and  IS  entitled  to  the  honour  of  its  accomplishment, 
while  the  possibility  exists  that  both  men.  acting  under 
snnilar  circumstances  performed  corresponding  acts. 

\\  e    have  sometimes  known   young  disputants   wax 
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very  hot  and  get  very  angry  because  some  great  deed 
which  any  man  might  be  proud  to  have  performed 
is  denied  to  the  h^ro  of  their  special  admiration,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  enacted  by  another  brave — as 
though  any  one  man  possessed  a  patent  right  to 
perform  r.ny  great  deed,  and  circumstances  were  in- 
capable of  dealing  out  a  given  c-pportunity  more  than 
once,  and  tw  more  than  one  person. 

The  old  pro\erb  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun"  applies  to  brave  deeds  as  well  as  to  everything 
else  ;  and  happily  the  same  deeds,  great  and  small,  are 
constantly  being  repeated  by  men  far  removed  by 
time  and  space  and  intluence,  or  the  world  would  be 
much  poorer  than  it  is. 

Tiie  point  of  interest  is,  lui'.v  far  those  incidents  are 
independent,  and  how  far  aic  they  the  re-cnaction  of 
heroics  heard  of,  read  of,  (jr  seen— -that  is,  the  result  in 
a  later  day  of  examples  earlier  wrought — in  the  days 
of  (jur  fath.^rs,  or  in  the  old  time  before  them  ? 

Both  the  incidents  given  b}-  Admiral  Dewey  have 
'•'■peatedly  occurred,  and  both  deeds  (if  heroism  will 
be  found  credited  to  other  heroes  in  this  volume. 
This  in  no  wa\'  detracts  from  their  heroi>m  :  it  merely 
prcjves  that  heroism  abountls  in  larger  ([uantities  than 
we  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  imagine,  and  that, 
when  great  necessities  recur,  great  achievements  arc 
often   wailing  opportunil}'. 

The  incident  of  the  sailor  hurling  a  live  shell  out  of 
harm's  way  occurred  twice  at  least  during  the  Crimean 
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War  (1S54-5),    and  there  can  be  little  doubt    it    must 
have  occurred   man>-  times  before. 

The  first  occasion  referred  to  was  the  attack  upon 
Bomarsund,  a  fortress  built  on  one  of  the  Aland 
Islands.  Tliis  attack  was  made  by  French  soldiers, 
carried  by  Kni;lish  ships,  by  arrangement  between  the 
two  Governments.  Some  of  the  vessels  cn^^^a^^ed  at 
long  ran;.,fc,  and  it  was  while  cnga^.^ed  in  this  service 
that,  a  shell  falling  upon  the  deck  of  the  Hccla,  Mr. 
Lucas,  a  mirlshipman,  seized  the  burning  missile  and 
flung  it  into  the  sea.  This  daring  act  was  duly  re- 
ported to  the  authorities,  and  the  young  officer  wa«; 
rewarded  by  being  made  a  lieutenant. 

The  second  instance  occurred  (mi  June  10,  1855. 
the  hero  being  one  John  Lyons  of  the  :9th,  a  soldier 
of  the  line,  who  was  doing  duty  in  the  trcnchc.-,  on 
shore,  when  a  live  shell  fell  among  the  guard.  Lyons 
rushed  forward,  and.  seizing  the  shell,  threw  it  over 
the  parapet,  where  it  ex[i]oded  without  doing  any 
harm. 

This  act  was  fcjrtunatcly  witnessed  by  those  having 
influence  at  headquarters,  and  private  John  Lyons 
rccci\cd  the  Victoria  (  ross. 

Sailors  who  have  dived  into  what  looks  like  black 
death  for  the  rescue  of  a  man  overboard  are  also 
happily  numerou.s.  Mr.  Fratik  Bullen  gives  an  instance 
in  pages  of  his  volume  as  the  bravest  deed  of  his 
experience. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LORD  EXMOUTH 

liV  AI.FRKl)  11.  MILKS 

EDWAKD  l'KLLl-:\\\  aftci-wnrds  \'i^coiint  Fx- 
nifuith,  was  born  al  ])o\cr  in  1757.  At  thirteen 
years  of  at;c  lie  went  to  sea  on  bdard  the  Jhju^  frigate 
as  midshipinan,  aiid  hiter  served  in  the  i'l:'ndc  frigate 
on  Lake  Chainplain  iluring  the   Aineiicui  \\  ar.      Wiiile 


liere,    in    command    of   the    /'("// 


can    17^. 


lie    ue 


fcated 


three  hVcnch  privateers.  Attracting  the  attention  of 
liis  superior.^  by  hi-,  cool  and  intrepid  daring,  he  was 
sent  home  v.ith  dcsi)atches  and  stroii-ly  recommended 
for  promotion. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France  in  1793  he  was 
made  captain  of  the  A)';////?,  a  thirt\--six  gun  frigate, 
which  he  maimed  chietly  with  Cornish  miners,  signalising 
his  appointment  by  rapturing  the  Cleopatra  ^f  forty 
guns — "  a  cr.ick  ship  of  France  " —  after  a  brief  and 
brilliant  encounter  on  the  mnrning  of  June  18.  The 
captain  of  the  I''rciuh  frigate  was  killed  and  three 
lieutenants  wounded,  ln^ides  which  she  lost  sixty  of 
her  men,  one  hundred  and  fifty  being  taken  prisoners. 
Captain  I'ellew  lost  twenty-three  men  killed  and  twenty- 
seven    wounded.     This    being    the    first    capture    after 
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the  outbreak  of  tiic  war,  Captain  Pcllevv  received  the 
honour  of  kni^rhthood.  His  next  appointment  was  to 
the  ArttliNsa,  of  forty-four  i:,nins,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  many  occasions  while  servin<; 
in  the  Channel  wilh  Sir  J.  H.  Warren's  squadron.  Sir 
h:d\vard  I'dlcw  war.,  howcvrr,  distini,ruishcd  n<A  only 
iox  his  militar>-  skill  and  pnnvcss  but  for  his  heroic 
hum<mit\-.  The  story  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Dutton 
and  of  Sir  Kdward  Pcllcw'..  <^Mllant  rescue  of  her  crew 
and  pa>>en;4ers  has  been  often  told,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  quote  the  descripli.jn  given  by  his 
biograi^her  : 

"  In  Jaiuiary,  1796,  Sir  Edward's  ship  the  Indefat!;rable 
was  refitting  in  Tlxinouth  Harbour,  and  on  the  26th  Sir 
I'ldward  and  Lady  I'ellcw  were  driving  to  a  dinner- 
party when  the}-  learned  that  there  was  a  wreck  off 
the  shore,  upon  which  Sir  Edward  left  the  carriage 
and  proceeded  to  the  Hoe. 

"  Arrived  at  the  beach,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  on  board,  between  five  hundred  and  six 
hundrctl,  was  inevitable,  without  some  one  to  direct 
them.  The  principal  officer  of  the  ship  had  abandoned 
their  charge  and  got  on  shore  just  as  he  arrived  on 
tlie  beach.  Having  urged  them,  but  without  success, 
to  return  to  their  duty,  and  vainly  offered  rewards  to 
pilots  and  others  belonging  to  the  port  to  board  the 
wreck— for  all  thought  it  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted 
—he  exclaimed,  'Then  I  will  go  myself!'  A  single 
rope,  by  which  the  officers  and  a  few  others  had  landed. 
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formed  the  only  communication  with  the  ship,  and  by 
this  he  was  hauled  au  board  thiou_u;h  the  surf.  The 
dan!:jer  was  greatly  increased  by  the  wreck  of  the  masts, 
which  had  fallen  towards  the  shore,  and  he  received 
an  injury  in  the  back  which  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  week,  in  consciiucnce  of  bcint;  drat^ged  under 
the  inain  mast.  l?ut,  disregarding  this  at  the  time, 
he  reached  the  deck,  declared  himself  and  assumed  the 
C(;mmand.  He  assured  the  people  that  every  one 
would  be  saved  if  they  quietly  obeyed  his  orders  ; 
that  he  himself,  would  be  the  la-.t  to  quit  the  wreck, 
but  that  he  would  run  ati\'  one  through  who  disobeyed 
him.  His  well-known  name,  with  the  calmness  and 
energy  he  displayed,  gave  confidence  to  the  despairing 
multitude.  lie  \\as  received  with  three  hearty  cheers, 
which  were  echoed  by  the  multitude  on  shore,  and 
his  promptitude  and  resource  soon  enabled  him  to 
find  and  apply  the  means  by  which  all  might  be 
safely  landed.  His  officers,  in  the  meantime,  though 
not  knowing  that  he  was  on  board,  were  exerting 
themselves  to  bring  assistance  from  the  lHdefatii;able, 
Mr.  Pellowc,  first  lieutenant,  left  the  ship  in  the 
barge,  and  Mr.  Thoinson.  acting  master,  in  the  launch  ; 
but  the  boats  could  not  be  brought  alongside  the  wreck 
and  were  obliged  to  run  for  the  Barbican.  A  small 
boat  belonging  to  a  merchant  vessel  was  more  fortunate. 
Mr.  Esdell,  signal  midshipman  to  the  port  admiral, 
and  Mr.  Coghlan,  mate  of  the  (merchant)  vessel, 
succeeded,   at   the    risk   of  their  lives    in  bringing  her 
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alongside.     The  ends   of  two   additional   hriwseis    were 
f^ot    on    shore,    and    Sir    ICdw.ird    co'itrivcd    cradles,  to 
be    slun(    upon    them,    with    travelling    ropes    to     pass 
forward  and  backwird  between  the  ship  and  the  beach. 
ICach  hawser  was  held  f,n  shore  by  a  number  of  men, 
who    watched    the   roliini^   of  the   wreck,   and    kept    the 
ropes  ti-ht  and   stead)-.      Meantime  a  cutter   had    with 
^reat  difficulty  worked   out   of  I'lynvaith    i'ool,   and   two 
lar-e    boats     arrived     fnnn     the     dockyard,     under     the 
directions  wf  Mr.    llennnin-s,  the  master-attendant,  by 
whose    cautiun    and    judi;mcnt    tliey    were    enabled    to 
approach  the  wreck,  and    receive  the   inore  helpless  of 
the    passengers    who   were    carried    to    the    cutter.     Sir 
KdAard,  with  his  sword  drawn,  directed  the  proceedings 
and    preserved   order,   a   task    the   more  difficult  as  the 
soldiers  had  got  at  the  spirits  before  he  came  on  board, 
and  many  were  drunk.     The  children,  the  women,  and 
the  sick  were  the  first   landed.     One  of  them  was  only 
three  weeks  old,  and  nothing  in  the  whole  transaction 
impressed  Sir  Edward  more  strongl}-  than  the  struggle 
of  the  mother's  feelings  before  she   would   entrust  her 
infant  to  his  care,  or  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than 
the  success  of  his  attempt  to  save  it.     Next,  the  .soldiers 
were  got  on  shore,  th.en  the  ship's  compan\-,  and  finally 
Sir  I'xiward  himself,  wl,.,  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave 
her.     Every  one   was  saved,   and    prescntl\-    afterwards 
the  wreck  went  to  pieces." 

"  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  (iiffard   in  his  "Deeds  of  Naval 
Daring,"    "could    equal    tb.e    lustre    of   such    an  action, 
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except  the  modesty  of  him  who  was  the  hero  of  it. 
Imiccd,  u[)on  all  occasions,  forward  as  he  was  to  culo:^ise 
the  mrrits  of  his  folK)Wt.rs,  Sir  Kdw.ird  was  reserved, 
almost  to  a  fault,  upon  L\cr)  thiiit_^  connected  with  his 
own  service-^.  '1  he  only  notice  taken  of  the  Dutton 
in  the  jf,urnal  of  the  lndcfatii:;ablt'  is  the  short  sentence, 
'  Sent  two  boats  to  the  assistance  of  a  ship  on  shore  in 
the  Sound'  ;  and  in  his  letter  lo  \'ice-.\(lniiral  Onflow 
who  had  hoisted  his  Ha^^  at  Tlvmouth  .1  day  or  two 
before,  he  tlirows  liimself  almost  out  of  si;j,ht  and 
ascribes  the  chief  nnrit  to  the  officer  who  directed 
the  boats  :  — 

"  '  I)i  AR  SiK, — 1  li(>[)e  il  liappened  to  me  this  afternooon  to 
be  serviteabL  to  the  iinh.ippy  sufferers  on  board  the  Dutton; 
and  I  lia\e  niiieli  satisfaction  in  sayin;j  that  every  soul  in  her 
was  taken  out  before  I  left  her,  except  the  first  mate,  boatswain, 
and  third  mate,  who  attended  the  hauling  of  ro[ies  to  the 
shore,  and  they  eased  mc  on  shore  by  the  hawsers.  It  is 
not  possible  to  refrain  speaking  in  raptures  of  the  handsome 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hemmings,  the  master-attendant,  who,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  saved  hundreds.  If  I  had  not 
hurt  my  leg  and  been  otherwise  much  bruised,  I  would  have 
waited  on  you  ;  ijut  hope  this  will  be  a  passable  excuse. — I 
am,  with  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

'•'Ed.  Pellew.'" 

Services  performed  in  the  sight  of  thousands  could 
not  thus  be  concealed.  Praise  was  lavished  upon  him 
from  every  quarter.  The  corporation  of  IMymouth  voted 
him  the  freedom  of  the  town.  The  merchants  of 
Liverpool  presented  him  with  a  valuable  service  of  plate. 
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Or.  March  5  foll..uiiic,r  he  wa-.  created  a  baronet  a.s  Sir 
luluard  Pclltu,  of  Ireverry,  and  received  for  an  honour- 
able auj^Mmnlatioii  ol  his  arm.  a  civic  wieath,;,  stranded 
ship  for  a  crest,  and  th-  motto  "  Deo  adjuvant.-  1-V,rtui,  1 
.sequatur."  This  m(,tto,  ..o  modest,  and  not  lc^s  ex- 
pressive of  his  OAn  liabilual  feelin.L,^  was  chr.xMi  by 
himself,  in  preference  t..  one  pn, posed  which  wa.  more 
personally  com])limentar\-. 

In  1709  he  removed  into  L Impiincnx,  of  scvent\--four 
k'UMs,  and  later  to  I.c  roinuvU,  of  ei-hty  guns.'  soon 
after  being  raised  to  ti.e  rank  of  rear-admiral  and 
placed  in  command  of  tb.e  lleet  in  the  Ila-t  Indies, 
where  he  exterminated  the  I'rench  cruisers  and  remained 
until  1S09.  After  this  he  served  in  the  North  Sea  and 
then  in  the  Mediterranean,  His  services  were  rewarded 
with  a  peerag^c,  to  which  he  was  raised  as  Baron  Kxmouth, 
and  a  pension  of  i:2.ooo  a  year.  In  1S16  he  proceeded 
to  the  Barbary  States  on  a  mission  to  liberate  the 
Christian  slaves  ;  but  finding  on  his  return  that  his 
treaties  were  disregarded,  he  returned  to  Algiers  and 
bombarded  the  town,  reducing  the  enemy  to  submission, 
for  which  service  he  was  made  a  viscount.  In  181 7 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  at  Plymouth, 
and  in  1821  he  returned  from  active  service,  but  was 
made  \'icc-Admiral  of  England  in  1832.  "  Few  men," 
says  a  biographer,  "  in  the  naval  service  of  this  country— 
eminently  distinguished  as  many  have  been  — ever  bore 
so  prominent  a  part,  or  evinced  more  determined 
courage  and  coolness  in   the  discharge  of  thpii 
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duties  than  'li<l  this  gallant,  tuirnaiir,  and  active  officer. 
He  seemed  Id  he  a  very  lu\i;i  uii\il  (.f  a  I?iiti^h  saiJiM  ; 
his  undaunted  toura.;c  and  cnteipii-;c  \va->  -ti  ikin;;!)' 
shown  in  his  ni.mly  a-iMMt,  and  thou;_;h  a  pcifecl  disci[)- 
linarian,  iiis  heart)'  and  cncura^in'^  words  produced 
a  inayical  cfTiCt  on  his  'ifncers  and  nun,  -.hilc  the>- 
always  felt  the  rulle-,t  confidence  in  his  skill  and 
intrepidity.      lie  died   in    j,iniiai>-    i''"^3,V" 
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HOW   ADMh.AL  THE   HONOURABLE 
JOHN  BYNG  FACED  DEATH 

T(Jl.l)    ilY  JiillX  CAMI'BKLl. 

''r^lli''.  1  [(Jiioiiriihlc  Ji.hn  H\ii-  wa^  the  fourth  suii  o( 
1  George  Viscuiiiit  !'<  ri  iiv_;tMii,  and  was  born  at 
his  lather's  scat  at  Sc  lUliill,  in  He  tord-^hire,  in  tlic 
year  1704.  ShowinL;  a  str^UL;  inclinatiun  twr  the  iiav\-, 
his  father  towk  hlin  to  sea  with  him  when  lie  wa  jiily 
thirteen  years  old  ;  and  su  ra[)id  was  liis  pvom  jtion,  that 
at  twenty-three  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Ciibraltd> 
frigate,  then  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean.  These 
were,  comparatively  speakin;^^  j)eaceable  times,  and  the 
record  of  the  next  twenty-five  >  .:ars  was  <jne  of  routine 
service,  honouiably  performed  and  rewarded  by  steady 
promoti(jn. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  >  ear  1755  tlie  P,riti.-,li  Govern- 
ment received  intelligence  that  a  pcjwerful  armament 
was  equipping  in  Toulon,  uhich  was  intended  to  act 
against  Fort  St.  rhili[)  Though  the  ca.-e  was  urgent, 
the  government  took  no  nulice  of  reptated  warnin-s 
until  at  last,  on  the  strong  and  positive  re[)resentation 
ot  General  Hlakcney  thit  his  garrison  must  be  reinforced 
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if  the  ministiy  u  ishcil  to  rct.'iin  it,  they  made  a  tardy 
and  inadciiuatc  arraui^cmcnt  to  relieve  the  <;arrison 
and  protect  tlie   Island  of  Minorca. 

To  effect  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  send  out 
a  fleet  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  The  command 
of  this  fleet  thev  <^ave  to  .Admiral  H\n;.:^,  whom  they 
promoted  to  the  rank  fif  admiral  of  tlic  blue.  The 
ministers  were  blamed  at  the  time  for  appointing 
Admiral  i>\  ni;  to  this  command.  The  service  wa^ 
one  of  the  ;_;reatest  imporl.mce  ;  it  required  no*"  only 
great  personal  com  age  and  profes.-ional  skill  and  e..,  eri- 
cncc  hut  al-o  a  CDmpichensivc  jutij,mcnt  and  great 
activit)-  and  zeal,  and  Adni'ral  Byng,  whatever  talents 
he  p(^ssessed,  had  never  liad  an  <  ipjiortunity  iA  displaying 
them  ;  he  wa-,  in  fact,  without  that  degree  of  experience 
which  ouL:ht  to  ha'.e  been  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  the  i-ierson  entrusted  with  this  command. 
Moreover,  the  force  placed  uiulcr  his  <(iminand  was 
inadef]uale  to  tlie  service;  it  consistcil  only  of  ten 
sail  of  the  liii",  several  of  which  were  not  in  a  proper 
coiuiitiiiU  either  for  fighting  or  going  to  sea;  and  mot 
of  them  were  either  short  of  th(ir  complement  of  men 
or  inanni  il  by  crew  -  coiisistii.  ;'  of  ynung  and  inexperi- 
enced  seamen. 

():i  .\pril  7,  173^1.  .\diniral  l?\"ng  ailed  from  .'^t. 
Helens,  and  on  M.i>-  .:  he  arri\  -  d  at  dibraltar.  From 
this  place  he  \\\\..-:  a  lett.  r  to  the  .Admiralty,  which 
is  sui'posed,  b\-  reilecting  on  th.e  conduct  of  ministers, 
to   have    irritated    them   against   hitn.     On    May  8    he 
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sailed  for  Minorca,  but  haviiv^r  contr.uy  winds,  did 
not  make  that  Island  until  the  nior  inL^  of  the  Kjth, 
when  he  saw  tlie  Kn'^dish  llai;  Ntill  llyin<,^  on  the 
castle  of  St.  Philip,  and  several  bomb-batteries  play- 
ing upon  it  from  the  enem>  's  works.  Karly  in 
the  morning  the  admiral  despatched  Captain  Hervey, 
in  the  PJiaiiix,  with  the  CIu\stc} field  and  Dolphin,  with 
orders  to  reconnoitre  the  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
and,  if  possible,  to  conve\'  a  letter  to  General  Blakcncy. 
Capta-  licrvey  got  rcnmd  the  Laire,  and  made  signals 
to  the  garrison  for  a  boat  to  come  off,  but  without 
'?ffect  ;  and  the  admiral,  about  this  time  discovering 
the  French  fleet,  ordered  him  to  return. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  f)l!o\\ing  day  Admiral  Byng 
matle  a  signal  to  bear  awa)-  two  points  from  the  wind 
and  engage.  Re  ;r-/vdmiral  West  was  then  ,X  too 
"reat  a  distance  to  comply  with  both  the-.e  orders ; 
he  therefore  bore  away  seven  points  from  the  wind, 
and  with  his  whole  division  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  impetuosity  that  several  of  their  ships  were  soon 
obliged  to  cjuit  the  line.  Had  Admiral  Byng  been 
equal  '  alert,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  French  tlect 
woul'.  have  been  defeated  and  Minorca  saved  ;  but  the 
enemy'-^  centre  keeping  their  ^tati<)n,  and  Byng's  division 
not  ad-ancing,  Admiral  West  was  prevented  from 
pursuin  ;  his  advantage  by  the  danger  of  being  .separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  lleet. 

After    engaging    about    a    cjuarter    of    an     hour,    the 
Intrepid,  tlx  stcrnmost  ship  of  the  van,  lost  her  foretop 
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mast,  which,  according  to  Byng's  account  of  the  action, 
obh'gcd  his  whole  division  to  back  their  sails  to  prevent 
thet'r  fallin<j  foul  of  each  other.     But  when  this  matter 
came  to  be  examined  b>'  the  court  martial,  it  appeared 
that  immediately  after  the  signal  for  engaging,  while  the 
van  were  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy,  Admnal  Byng, 
in    the  Kan/i/h'i's,   edged    a\\a>'  s(imc   points,   by   which 
means  the  Tridoit  and  Louisa  got  to  windward  of  him, 
and    that,    in    order    to    bring    them    again    into    their 
stations,  he  backet!  his  mizen-top  sail,  and  endeavoured 
to  back  his  main-top  sail.     This   maiKeuvre  necessarily 
retarded  all  the  slu'ps  in  his  dixision  and  gave  the  enemy 
time    to    escape.       M.    Galissoniere    sei/e<l     the    oppor- 
tunity-, and,  his  ships  being  clean,  he  w..,  soon  out  o.' 
danger. 

The  English  had  in  tliis  engagement  forty-two  men 
killed  and  one  humlred  and  sixty-eight  wounded  ;  the 
French  one  hundred  and  forty-five  wounded  and  twenty- 
six  killed.  The  next  morning  the  admiral,  finding  that 
three  of  his  squadron  were  damaged  in  their  masts, 
called  a  council  e«f  war,  which  decided  to  preiceed  to 
Gibraltar. 

Admiral  Byng  wrote  an  account  of  this  engagement, 
which  he  .sent  to  the  Admiralty  who,  after  some  delay, 
published  it  with  excisions  which  materially  affected  the 
impression  it  was  likel)-  to  produce. 

Not  only  were  parts  of  Admiral  Byng's  letter  withheld 
from  the  public,  but  the  letter  itself,  tliough  said  to  have 
been    received    <.ii    June    i6,    wa-.    not    in.serted    in   the 
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Gazette  till  the  26th  of  that  month.  The  hired  writers 
in  the  pay  of  the  ministry  were  instantly  set  to  work 
toccn^ure  his  conduct  in  the  most  violent  and  inflamma- 
tory language.  One  fact  was  [particularly  pointed  out 
and  most  strenuou.sly  insisted  upon  as  a  proof  of 
personal  cowardice  :  fruni  the  returns  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  different  ships  it  ap- 
peared that  on  bfjard  the  Raminics,  Admiral  lU-n<T's 
own  ship,  there  was  not  one  man  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

Sir  Edward  Ilawke  and  Admiral  Saunders  were 
ordered  to  supersede  Mr.  l^}'ng,  whom  they  were 
instructed  to  send  home  uiuli  r  airest.  By  this  time  the 
popular  clamour  and  indi;;nation  were  so  extremely 
violent  that  Government  were  afraid  some  of  it  would 
be  directed  against  themseKes,  unless  they  placed  it 
beyond  doubt  that  they  were  resoh-ed  to  proceed  against 
Mr.  Byng  without  the  least  delay,  and  in  the  most 
rigorous  manner. 

The  admiral  landed  at  Tortsmouth.  At  every  place 
that  he  passed  through  he  was  hooted  by  the  mob.  On 
the  road  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  I-.e  was  to  remain 
until  his  trial,  he  \\as  guarded  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  the  most  heinous  crime,  while  thc''t  pari  of  the 
hospital  where  he  was  confined  was  most  scrupulously 
and  carefully  fortified,  the  Government  taking  care  that 
all  their  precautions  to  prevent  his  escape  should  be 
made  known. 

On  December  2",   1756,  the  court-martial  assembled 
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on  board  the  .S7,  Gc'>ri:^e  in  rortsmouth  Harbour,  and  on 
January  15,  1757,  the  c\  idciico  concluded.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  was  that  "the  admiral  did  not 
do  his  utmost  to  relieve  the  L;arrison  i>{  St.  Piiilip,  and 
that  durin^^  the  cngairemLnt  he  did  not  do  his  utmost 
tn  take,  sci/c,  and  dcstro)-  the  ships  of  the  French  kin^, 
and  assist  such  of  his  own  ships  as  were  engaged." 
They  therefore  came  to  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  adniiral  appears  to  fall  under  the  following 
part  of  the  twelth  article  of  the  articles  of  w  ar,  xw..--  '  or 
sliall  nijt  do  his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy  ever}'  ship 
which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  engage,  and  to  assist  and 
relieve  all  and  c\:iy  of  His  Majesty's  ships  which  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  assist  and  relieve';  and  as  that 
article  positively  prescribes  death,  without  any  alterna- 
ti\c  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  under  any 
variation  of  circumstances,  resolved  that  he  be  adjudged 
to  be  shot  to  death  at  such  time,  and  on  board  such 
ship,  as  the  Lortls  (Commissioners  of  the  Admiralt}'  shall 
direct  ;  but  as  it  :i[ipcars  by  the  evidence  of  Lord  Robert 
Bertie,  Lieut(  nant-("olonel  Smith,  Captain  (iardner,  and 
other  officers  of  the  .ship,  wIkj  were  near  the  person  of 
the  admiral,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an\  backwardness 
in  him  during  the  at:  ion,  or  any  marks  of  fear  or  con- 
fusion, either  from  his  countcn.ance  or  behaviour,  but 
that  he  seemed  to  give  his  orders  coolly  and  distinctly 
and  did  not  sicm  want.ng  in  personal  courage,  and  from 
other  circumstances  the  court  do  not  believe  that  his 
misconduct  arose  l  .ner  from  cowardice  or  disaffection, 
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and  do  therefore  unaninnnisl)'  think  i;  their  duty  most 
earnestly  to  rec>.nune!i  1  him  as  a  proper  object  of 
mercy." 

Not  only  in  their  resolution  did  the  court-martial 
recommend  him  to  mercy,  but  in  the  letter  which 
accompanied  a  copy  of  their  proceedin;4s  to  the  board 
of  Admiralty  they  expressed  themselves  strongly  to 
the  same  effect. 

Xotw  ithstandin-^  these  repeated,  strong,  and  earnest 
representations  of  tlic  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  court- 
martial,  the  Lords  (/f  the  Admiralty  contented  them- 
selves, when  they  laid  before  His  Majesty  a  copy  of 
the  proceetlings,  with  transmitting  the  letters  of  the 
court-martial  ;  hinting,  indeed,  a  doubt  respecting  the 
legality  of  the  sentence,  because  the  crime  of  negligence, 
for  which  alone  Admiral  Byng  was  condemned,  did  not 
appear  in  any  part  of  the  nroccedings.  When  the 
sentence  was  known,  George,  Lord  Viscount  Torrington, 
a  near  relation  of  the  admiral's,  presented  two  petitions 
to  His  Majesty  ;  and  his  other  friends  interested  them- 
selves in  his  behalf:  but  the  people  were  so  clamorous 
and  \  iolcnt  that  it  would  scarcely  have  been  safe  to 
have  pardoned  him  ;  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
repre.-entation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Adiriiralty  respecting 
the  doubtful  legality  of  the  sentence,  ,  lis  Majesty  re- 
ferred it  to  the  t\>.elve  judges,  who  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  it  was  legal.  The  next  step  was  to 
transm.it  this  opinion  to  the  Lords  of  the  AdmiralLy,  in 
order  that  they  might  sign  the  warrant  for  the  execution. 
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All    the   lords  signed    it.   except  Admiral    I'^irbeN,   wlio 
entered  his   reasons   for  his   refusal. 

Admiral    I'urbes  \v;is    not  the  onl_v  ;.aval  officer  who 
resolutely  and  honourably  stootl  forw.ini  and  protested 
aLj,ainst  the  sentence  passed  upon  Admiral  HynL,^     Mr. 
\\c':t,  \\]\<)   hail    been    second    in   cominaiul    under    him 
in     the     Mediterranean,    and     wIkj    on    his    reUirii     was 
api)ointed    (^le    of    the     I-i.rds    C'onnni-~.-.i<inc'r.s    (jf    the 
Adnu'ialty,    and     soon     afterwards    c< 'nuna;idcr-in-chief 
of    a    s(|uadron  tlestincd     for    a    siciet  cx[)cdition,  on 
the  very  tlay  sentence  w.is    p,i  scd    on    Admiral    Viyw.^ 
wrote  oftlcial  and  private  letters,  declining,  these  appoint- 
ments on  account  of    the  treatment  of  Admiral   l^n<j;. 
When   the   warrant   '-\as  si'^nud,   Mr    Kep[)cl,  one    of 
the  members  of  the  court-martial,  ro^e  in   his  plac'-   in 
the  Mouse  of  Commons,  ami  pra>-cd,  on  beh;ilf  of  him- 
self and  some  otlv.  r    members   (jf    the  court,  that  they 
might  be  released   froin  their  oilh  of  >  crecy,  in  order 
to  disclose   the  reasons  which  had  induceil  them  to  pass 
sentence  of   death   upon   Ad:  liia!    H>'nL;  ;    as,  probabl\-, 
by  this  disclosure,  some  circuinstanccs  mi^ht  come  out 
that    would    prove  the  ^enlencc  to  ])c.    illeL;-al.      Vo   this 
the   Commons  agreed,   and   an  c-rder  wa-     cut  down   to 
Portsmouth    to    re-[)ile    the    execution    of   the    admir.al 
until    March    14.       i'he   Ibni-e   of  Lords,  however,  after 
interrogating    the    members    of    the    courl-marti.d    who 
were   rc'-nonsiblc  for    the    hi!!,  unaiiimiai-ly  r.J.clcd    it. 
On  hi,  way  to  receive  sentence  (;n  board  the  S/.  (j\'<>n'i\ 
Admiral  B)ng  told  some  of  his  friends  that  he  expected 
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to  be  rcpriimiidcd,  and  pns.sibly  he  mi<jht  be  cashiered  ; 
"I)ccaus(>,  "  added  he,  "  tl  n  must  have  been  -cvcral 
rontrovc  rt'd  [xn'its  :  the  court-martial  has  been  shut 
up  a  lonn-  tiine,  and  ahnost  al!  the  questions  propt)scd 
b\-  the  court  li.uf  tended  much  iriMtc  t')  pick  (jut  faults 
in  in\'  cc^nrliict  tlian  to  ^et  a  true  state  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  I  profess  I  cannwt  concei\e  wliat  thev 
will   fix   uiMin.  " 

W'lien  he  arriv<d  on  board  the  St.  Crorj^c,  and  as  he 
was  Walking-  en  llie  ■  juart-.r-deck,  a  member  of  the 
court-niartiat  came  cut  and  told  one  of  his  relations 
that  the)-  had  found  the  admiral  capitally  .^uilty,  and 
requested  him  to  prepare  him  U>r  his  sentence.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  this  cominunicalion  was  made  went 
up  to  him  immediatcl}-,  but  was  unal  '  ■  to  address  him 
fur  some  time;  his  countenance,  however,  and  the 
embarrassment  of  his  manner,  led  the  admiral  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  some  unpleasant  intclliircnce  to 
commum'cate  ;  and  he  said  to  him,  "  What  is  the 
matter?  have  they  broke  me?"  The  ^^entleman,  per- 
ceiving from  this  question  that  he  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  his  sentence,  hesitated  still  more  :  upon 
w  hich  the  countenance  of  tlK  admiral  clianc^cd  a  little, 
and  he  added,  "  \\i  11,  I  understand— if  nothing'  but  my 
blood   will   satisfv.   k;t   lliem   take   it." 

A  icw  minutes  afterwards  one  of  his  fricfds  c.i- 
dcavoured  to  support  ;ind  reconcile  him  to  his  fate 
b\-  obserxin-'  tlial  a  sen!eiice  v.  ith(nit  i^uilt  could  be 
no  stain  ;    and  addin^^  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely 
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that  the  sentence  would  be  carried  Into  execution, 
begged  him  to  indulge  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon  ; 
he  replied,  "What  will  that  signif\-  to  mc  ?  What 
satisfaction  can  I  recci\-c  from  the  liberty  t  crawl  a 
few  years  longer  on  the  earth  with  the  infamous  load 
of  a  pardon  at  my  back  ?  I  despise  life  upon  such 
terms,  and   would  rather  have  them   take  it." 

When  the  respite  for  fourteen  days  came  down  to 
Portsmouth,  his  friemls  endeavoured  to  encourage  the 
expectation  that  he  would  be  honourably  pardoned, 
and  dwelt  upon  every  circumstance  which  gave 
countenance  and  probabilit>-  to  this  idea  ;  to  them  he 
replied,  in  a  calm  and  uncmb<irrassed  manner,  "  I  am 
glad  }'0u  think  .so,  because  it  makes  you  easy  and 
happy  ;  but  1  think  it  has  now  become  an  affair  merely 
political,  without  any  relation  to  right  or  wrong,  justice 
or  injustice ;  and  therefore  I  differ  in  opinion  from 
you.' 

Immediately  after  he  received  his  sentence  he  was 
put  on  board  the  Mouarque,  a  third-rate  man-of-war, 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  I'ortsmouth,  under 
a  strong  guard,  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
Admiralty.  On  Sunday  morning,  March  13,  Captain 
Montague,  who  had  received  the  warrant  from  Admiral 
Boscawen  for  his  execution  next  day,  gave  it  to  the 
admiral  for  him  to  read  ;  he  road  it  over  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  i)crturbaliun,  and  then  icmarkcd  with 
some  warmth  that  "the  place  named  in  the  warrant 
for    his    execution    was  upon   the   forecastle."       A    cir- 
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cumstancc     which     cvidtntly     filled      his     mind     with 
indignation. 

His  friends  endeavoured  to  turn  hi>  thoughts  from 
this  idea ;  they  could  not  indeed  hold  out  to  him 
the  expectation  that  the  place  would  be  changed, 
because  the  warrant  expressly  named  it :  they  coincided 
with  him  in  tlie  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  ;  but  they  trusted,  at  this  awful  and  important 
moment,  he  would  deem  >ueh  a  circumstance  beneath 
his  notice,  and  not  suffer  it  to  break  in  uj)on  the 
tranquillity  of  his  mind.  On  this  he  composed  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  replied,  "  It  is  very  true, 
the  place  or  manner  is  of  no  great  importance  to  me  ; 
but  I  think  li\-ing  admirals  should  consult  the  dignity 
of  the  rank  for  their  own  sakes.  I  cannot  plead  a 
precedent  ;  there  is  no  precedent  of  an  admiral,  or  a 
general  officer  in  the  army,  being  shot.  They  make  a 
precedent  of  me,  such  as  admirals  hereafter  may  feel 
the  effects  of." 

During  the  time  he  was  at  dinner  no  alteration  in 
his  manner  was  observable  ;  he  was  cheerful  and  polite, 
helping  his  friends  and  drinking  their  healths  ;  but  he 
did  not  continue  long  at  table.  After  dinner  he  con- 
versed a  good  deal  respecting  his  approaching  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  indignation  and  uneasiness  he  had  before 
felt  about  the  place  appointed  for  it  recurred  with 
considerable  force  in  his  thoughts.  His  friends  were 
extremely  desirous  of  conversing  on  other  subjects ; 
and  at  length,  perccivinc  tliis.  he  rcm^irked.  "  !    !ik-p  tr-. 
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talk  upon  the  subjcci  ;  it  i-^  not  to  he  supposed  I  do 
nut  think  ot  it  ;  wliy  then  -houM  il  hr  iiioi-<  imoroper 
to  talk  <if  i'l  ?  "  lie  rici|urntly  noticed  Ivav  the  wind 
was;  and  on  his  tricmis  ini]ui;in,  llu"  n-ason  of  his 
anxict)'  on  tliis  siihjrct,  hr  said  h"  h')pod  it  ii!i;.^ht 
contiinir  wrstciK-  loirj;  (n'>u;.ii  ii>r  the  nit 'iibi  r-  of  the 
court-niarti.il  wlm  were  jii>l  akout  to  sail  to  be 
pixsent  whi'i   lii>  sentence  was  put   into  execution. 

About  six  o\  lock,  arcoi(h'n;.f  {>.  h\-  u.ua!  ■  iistoin,  ':e 
f)rdercd  tea;  and  while  he  and  his  iri(  uls  were  at  it 
his  C(jn\'ersati(  III  was  v:\>y  and  elucrf-.l.  I'erceiNiir^ 
til, it  his  friends  were  astemishcd  at  this  ciri-Uin^*ance, 
"  1  h.ivc  observed,"  said  he,  "  that  persons  condemned 
to  die  have  ^rL-ncrally  Iiad  Sdnielhin;^'  to  be  sorry  *'or 
th.it  tlu)'  ha\e  expressed  concern  fv)r  havin;^  committed  ; 
anrl  thouL^h  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  human 
frailties,  yet  it  is  my  con.-,olation  to  h  ive  no  remor:-)C 
for  any  transaction  in  my  public  charai  ter  durin^j  the 
whole  scries  of  m\-  Ioul;  services."  On  one  of  his  friends 
observin<:T  tliat  no  man  was  exempt  from  human  frailties, 
and  that  what  came  under  that  denomination  were  not 
crimes  cofrnisable  lu  re,  or  supposed  to  be  so  hereafter, 
he  replied,  ''  I  am  conscious  of  no  crime;  and  am 
])arlicul  ir]\'  hapjiy  in  not  d\in;4  the  mean,  ftes])icab!c, 
ii/nominiou-  wretch  mv  enemies  would  have  the  world 
to  believe  me.  I  h(jpe  1  am  not  suppo-ed  so  noA*;  the 
court-martial  lias  .accjuitted  nie  of  cver\thinL;'  criminal 
or  ignominious."  One  of  his  friends  assured  him  that 
none  called  or  thought   him  so  but  persons   who   \\\  re 
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obstinately  prejudiced  against  him,  and  liis  enemies 
whose  interest  .(nd  dcsij^n  it  »vas  to  dr.  iv>  Mn-  nation  ; 
ai  1  it  ua-  vain  to  expect  tliat  they  \v:.u!(l  he  indurr-1 
to  chani^e  ih.ir  ..p'niei!  or  do  him  jn^tice  by  any 
rcasonin--  nr  state  ine-.t.  llii.  obviAation  seemed  to 
jiKase  In'm   inurli. 

In   tile  cvenin  :  he  ordered  a  sinall  bowl  of  pimc'i  to 
be  made;  and  as  .^11  his  lnends  were  se.ited  round   the 
tabic,   taking'   his   oun    i;lass    with   a    little  punch   in    it, 
after   haviiiL'  h-^pcd  his   friends,   he  said,    "  My  friends, 
here    is    all    your    healths,   and    G   d   bless    you;    I    am 
pleased  to  fi-  d  1  have  sf)me  frieiub  still,  notwithstanding 
n.>-  i.iisf  Ttunes."     At'it     drinking   iiis   glass,  he  atldcd, 
"  I   am   to  die   lo-mornnv,  and  as  my  country  requires 
my  life,  .    am   ready  to   resign   it,  though    I   d(,   not  as 
yet   know   w    it   my  crime    :..      1    think    my   judges,   in 
justice  to  posterity,  to  officers  who  (  jinc  after  us  •'    ouki 
have   explained    my  crime   a   little   more    and    pointed 
out    t!ie    way   to   avoid   f.idiiig    into   the   same   errors    I 
did.     As  the  sentence  and  resolutions  stand   now,  1   am 
persuaded  no  admiral  will  be  wiser  liere..ftcr  by  them, 
or    know    better    how    to   conduct    himself   on    the    like 
occasion."     Observing  one  of  his  friends   ..  ith  his  eyes 
attciiliv  ly  fixed  upon  him  while  he  was  speaking  :  "  My 
friend,"    said   he,    "  I    understand   reproof  in   that  grave 
look.     It  is  a  long  time  since  I   have  spoken  so  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  you  now  think   I  say  too  much  ; 
perhaps  I  do  so."     "Far  from  presuming  to  mean  any 
reproof,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I  am  all  attention  to  what 
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you  s.i}-,  sir,  and  tli<ai'^h  .ill  ct  u^  lure  am  sati^fh  <l 
(it  ilifsc  liutli-'.  vcl  uc  inu  t  1)C  pka^i  d  l^  hear  y  n 
make  tluin   plainer." 

The  admiral  was  always  watched  in  the  -real  cabin 
tliirini,^  the  nij^iil  1>\'  (tfiiccrs  who  relieved  one  another 
at  twelve  at  iii;-;ht  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  niorniii;^. 
At  llu'se  hour.,  he  was  seldom  toun.l  awake  ;  but  the 
ni-ht  before  his  execution  at  both  luans  he  was  found 
in   a   tranciul   and   pre  ound   sleep. 

He  had  al.vays  beei  in  the  habit  of  rising'  very  early  ; 
and  while  he  was  on  board  the  Moiicinjiw  he  u.cd  t(j 
banter  the  marsh, il  for  not  bcini,^  up  so  soon  as  he 
was.  On  Monday  morning,  the  tlay  of  his  execution, 
he  was  up  by  five  o'clock  :  the  marshal  ditl  not  make 
Ills  appearance  till  six  ;  and  when  he  .-^aw  him,  "  Well," 
said  he,"  I  think  1  have  beat  you  at  rising  this  morning." 
Soon  afterwards,  when  he  was  sliifting,  as  he  regularly 
did  every  morning,  "Here,"  s.iid  he  to  his  valet,  "take 
these  sleevedjuttons  and  wear  them  for  my  sake;  )ours 
will   do  to  be   buried   with." 

As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he  returned  to  the  state- 
room by  hims(  If,  where  he  spent  some  time  ;  on  coming 
out  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  the  marshal  as 
composedly  as  usual.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light  grey 
coat,  white  waistcoat  and  white  stockings,  and  a  large 
white  wig.  These  clothes  he  had  regularly  worn  since 
he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  suspension  at  Gibraltar  ; 
for  after  liaving  read  the  ftrder  he  stripped  off  his 
uniform  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
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About  nine  f)'cIock  his  friciuls  came  on  bo.ird  the 
Monnnptc  ;  he  received  them  in  an  cas>-,  fainihar  nuinncr, 
tof>k  each  (>{  thein  by  the  hand  and  in<|uircd  alter  their 
health.  They  inforined  him  that  tiie  place  of  his 
execution  was  chan^uM  ;  tliat  it  uas  not  to  take  place 
on  the  forecastle,  but  on  tin;  iiuarter-dcek.  This  in- 
telligence seemed  to  give  him  ;^^rcat  satisfacti(jn.  lie 
had  constantly  declared  his  resolution  to  die  with  his 
face  uncovered,  and  to  give  the  word  of  command  to 
the  platoon  of  marines  himself ;  saying,  "  As  it  is  my 
fate  I  can  look  at  it  and  receive  It."  His  friends 
were  grieved  at  this  determination  and  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  it;  sometimes  he  seemed  disponed 
to  comply  with  their  wishes,  but  at  other  times  he 
replied,  "  No,  it  cannot  be  ;  I  cannot  bear  it  ;  I  must 
look  and  receive  my  fate."  His  friends,  however, 
persevered  in  representing  to  him  that,  considering  his 
rank,  it  was  imi)ossible  the  marines  could  receive  the 
word  of  command  froin  him,  or  look  in  his  face  and 
see  him  looking  at  them  without  being  intimidatcu 
and  awed  ;  they  hinted,  also,  at  the  consequences  which 
might  result  ;  that  he  might  be  wounded  only  and 
mangled.  By  arguments  and  entreaties  they  at  length 
prevailed  upon  him  to  have  a  bandage  over  his  eyes, 
and  to  make  a  signal  by  dropping  a  handkerchief. 

He  then  requested  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars  of  the  forms,  in  order  that  he  might 
conduct  himself  strictly  according  to  them,  remarking 
that  he  had  never  been  present  at  an  execution. 
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As  sofjii  as  the  admiral  had  at^rerd  upon  the  si;^iial 
he  was  to  male,  it  was  Lcniiinu'iicatcfl  to  the  com- 
manding officer  (>{  the  marines,  in  order  that  he  might 
instruct  his  men  aceordin-I}- ;  and  he  was  also  desired 
to  tell  them  that  they  should  have  ten  guineas  if 
they  conducted  themselves  properly.  The  marines 
were  drawn  up,  under  arms,  upon  the  poop,  along  the 
gangwajs,  in  the  waist,  and  on  cjuc  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck. A  heap  of  sawdust  was  thnnvn  on  the  other 
side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  a  cushion  placed  upon 
it  ;  in  the  middle,  upon  the  gratings,  a  platoon  of 
nine  marines  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  thice  in 
each  :  the  two  foremost  lines,  which  were  intended  to 
fire,  had  their  bayonets  fixed,  a>  is  customary  on  such 
f  ccasions. 

Orders  had  been  gi\en  for  <ill  the  mei.-of-war  at 
Spithead  to  send  their  boats,  with  the  captains  and 
all  the  officers  of  each  ship,  accom;  anied  b}-  a  party 
of  marines  under  arms,  to  attend  the  execution.  In 
compliance  with  these  orders  they  rowed  from  Spithead 
and  made  the  harbour  a  liitle  after  eleven  o'clock; 
but  with  great  difficulty  anc!  .anger,  as  it  blew  a 
dreadful  gale  at  west-north-wrst  and  the  tide  was 
ebbing.  Notwithstanding  the  srate  of  the  weather, 
thc'-e  was  a  prodigious  number  of  other  boats  present. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Admiral  l^yng,  walking  across 
his  cabin,  and  observing  the  crowd  of  boats  out  of  one 
of  the  cabin  windows,  took  up  a  glass  to  view  them 
more  distinctly.     The  decks,  sh  ouds,  and  yards  of  all 
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the  ships  that  \ny  near  were  crowded  with  men  ;  upon 
which  he  remarked,  '■'  CiuifjMty  is  stron„'  ;  it  draws  a 
threat  number  nl  people  to.fcther ;  but  their  curiosity 
will  be  dis.ippoiiUud  :  where  they  are,  they  may  hear, 
but  the\- cannot  see."  A  i^^enileman  aid  to  him,  "  To 
see  \ou  so  easy  aiid  composed,  sir,  <;i\e.s  me  as  much 
pleasure  as  I  c.  ,  iia\e  on  tb.is  occasion  ;  but  I  expected 
no  less  frf)in  the  whole  ^.<f  )-our  conduct  heretofore ; 
and  the  last  actions  of  a  man  mark  his  character  more 
than  all  t!ie  actions  of  his  life."  "  I  am  sensible  they 
do,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  and  am  obli;:^ed  to  you  for  putting 
me  in  mind.  I  find  innocence  is  the  best  foundation  for 
firmness  of  mind." 

He  continued  to  walk  about  in  the  cabin  for  some 
time;  incpiired  what  time  it  would  be  high  water; 
observed  that  the  tide  would  not  suit  to  carry  his  body 
ashore  after  dark  ;  expressed  some  apprehensions  that 
his  body  might  be  insulted  if  it  were  carried  ashore 
in  the  daytime,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  against  him  :  but  his  friends  assuring  him  that 
there  was  no  such  disposition  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Portsmouth,  he  appeared  very  well  satisfied. 

He  walked  out  of  the  great  cabin  to  the  quarter-deck, 
accompanied  b)-  a  clergyman,  who  had  attended  him 
during  his  confinement,  and  two  gentlemen,  his  relations. 
One  of  these  went  with  him  to  the  cushion  and 
offered  to  tie  the  bandage  over  liis  eyes  ;  but  he,  having 
a  white  handkerchief  ready  folded  in  his  hand,  replied, 
with  a   smile  on    his   countenance,  "  I    am    obliged    to 
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you,  sir;  I  thank  God  I  can  do  it  m\S(jIf;  I  think 
1  can  ;  I  am  sure  I  can  ;  "  and  tied  it  beiiind  his  head 
himself. 

He    continued    upon    his    knees    rather    more    than 
a    minute    much    composed,    and     apparc.ntl)'    recom- 
mending himself  to   the  Almighty,   and   then  dropped 
his    handkcxh'ef,     the     signal     agreed     upon,    a     feu- 
minutes   before   t\vel\e   o'clock.     On    this   a   volley  was 
fired   from  the  six  marines,  five  of  whose  bullets  went 
thr(jugh   him,  and   he  was  in  an  instant  no  more :  the 
sixth  bullet  went  over  his  head.     The  spectators  were 
amazed  at  the  intrepidit\-  of  his  behaviour,  and  scarcely 
could  refrain  from  tears.     One  of  the  common  seamen, 
who   had  stood  all   the   time  full  of  attention,  with  his 
arms  across,  cried  with  enthusiasm,  when  he  saw  him 
fall,  "There   lies    the    bravest    and    best    officer  of  the 
nav\-." 

\  few  mcjmcnls  before  his  execution  he  delivered 
to  the  marshal  of  the  Admiral^'  the  follo'\ing  paper, 
addrersing  himself  to  him  in   these  we»ids  : 

"Sir,  these  arc  my  thoughts  oi'.  this  occ;.sion.  I  give 
them  to  you  that  you  may  authenticate  them  and 
prevent  an\'thing  spurious  being  published  that  might 
tend  to  defame  me.  1  have  given  a  copy  to  one  of  my 
relations. 

"  A  few  monients  w  ill  now  deliver  .ne  from  the 
virulent  persecutions  and  frustrate  the  further  malice 
C){  m\'  enemies  :  n.or  need  I  envy  them  a  life  subject  to 
the  .^Mi-ations  my  injuries   and  the   injustice  d  juc  inc 
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must  create.  !\;r.su;ulccl,  I  am,  justice  will  be  chnie  to 
my  reputation  hereafter;  thv  manner  and  cause  of 
rai^int;  and  keeping;  up  the  popular  el.unour  and  prejudice 
against  mc  will  b.;  seen  thnaigh.  I  shall  be  considered 
fas  I  now  perceive  myself}  a  victim  destined  to  divert 
the  in(li;_,^nation  and  resentment  of  an  injured  and 
deluded  people  fn.m  the  prcpcr  objects.  My  enemies 
themselves  nuist  now  think  me  innocent.  Hapin*  for 
mc,  at  this  my  last  moment,  that  I  know  my  own 
iimocencc,  and  am  conscious  that  \v>  part  of  m>-  country's 
misfortunes  can  be  owing  to  me.  I  lieartil}'  nish  the 
shedding  of  my  blood  may  contribute  to  the  happiness 
and  service  of  my  country  ;  but  cannot  resign  m\-  just 
clann  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  according  to 
tlv-  best  of  my  judgment  and  the  utmo.st  exertion  of 
my  ability  for  !lis  Majesty's  honour  and  my  country's 
service.  1  am  sorry  that  my  endeavor  s  uere  not 
attended  with  more  success,  and  that  the  armament 
under  my  command  pru\ed  too  weak  to  succeed  in  an 
expedition  of  such  moment. 

"  Truth  lias  prevailed  over  calunmy  and  talsehood  ; 
and  justice  has  wiped  off  the  ignominious  stain  of  my 
supposed  want  of  personal  courage  or  di.-affection.  My 
heart  acquits  me  of  these  crimes.  But  who  can  be 
presumptuously  sure  of  hi.-^  own  judgment?  If  my 
crime  is  a.'  error  of  judgment,  or  differing  in  opinion 
from  my  judges,  and  if  yet  tlie  error  in  judgment  should 
be  on  their  side,  God  forgive  them,  as  1  do  ;  and  may 
the    distress    of    then-    minds    and    uneasiness    of    their 
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consciences,  which  in  justice  to  me  they  have  represented 
be  believed  and  subside,  as  my  resentment  has  done. 

"  The  supreme  Jud-e  sees  all  hearts  and  motives,  and 
to  Ifim  1  must  submit  the  justice  of  my  cause 

J.    HVXG. 

■'  On    h.ar.f   His     .\fnir<tys    ship    '  Monarqu.  '    in    Port  mouth 
L'arhoiir,  Maicii  14,  1757." 

In    his    parish    church,  at    Southill,   is    tJie    followiui; 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  officer:— 

"to    the    PKKl'hlL'AI,    DISGRACE   OF 

I'L'lil.lC   JUSTICE, 

THE    HONOUKAr.LE    JOHN    UVNG, 

VlCEAHMIKAl.    OF    THE    IT.UE, 

KKI.I,    A    MARTVR    TO 

I'OLnicAi.  pEKsEcrrioN 

OX    .MAK(H     14,     IX    THE    VI, AR     1757  : 

WHEX    liRAVERV    AND    I.>    VAl.TY 

WERE    INr:l-FFIcn:Xl     SECURMIES 

FOR    THE    LU  J.    AXD    HOXnUR 

OF    A    NAVAL    OFFICER." 


THE    STORY   OF   CAPTAIN    HORNBY 
AND  THE   FRENCH   PRIVATEER 

I^^IIl'l  diflki'liics  uujcr  whicii  ir,erch;iiilmeii  carried 
on  Uicir  tiade  with  foreign  countries  belorc  the 
navy  liad  reduced  to  order  tlic  hi;^huay  of  tlic  seas, 
IS  well  illustrated  in  many  a  narrative  of  adventure 
with  pirates  and  fiLihts  with  privateers,  which  equal  in 
the  heroism  and  daring"  they  di-^ulay  the  proudest 
stories  of  naval  concjuest.  The  iolhnvinif  story  taken 
from  Voung's  •'  f  listory  of  Whitby  "  is  a  case  in  point. 

I\Ir.  Richard  Hornby,  of  Stokcsley,  was  master  of  a 
merchant  ship,  the  /s<i/>t'//<i,  of  Suntlerland,  in  which 
he  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk  for  The  Hafrue. 
June  1,  1744,  in  coni[-any  with  three  smaller  vessels 
recommended  to  his  care.  Ne.xt  day  they  made 
Gravesant  ster pie  in  The  Hague;  but  while  they  were 
steering  fur  their  port,  a  I'rcnch  privateer,  that  lay 
concealed  among  the  Dutch  fishing-boats,  suddenly 
cam"  against  them,  si.-gling  out  the  Isabella  as  the 
object  of  attacl<,  while  the  rest  dispersed  and  escaped. 

The  conquest  was  very  unequal,  for  the  Isabella 
mounted  only  four  carriage  guns  and  two  swivels,  and 
her  crew  consisted    of  only  five   men   and   three  boys, 
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besides  the  captain  ;  while  the  privateer,  tlie  .Ifanjia's 
(ic  Branois,  coiiiiiiaiide'i  by  Caiilain  Andre,  had  ten 
carria-c  ^uns  and  eight  swivels,  witii  seventy-five  men 
and   three  hundred  small   arms. 

\'et     ("aptiin     Hornb}-,    after    consultiiv^     hi,>    mate 
and  L^ainiiii:;  the  consent  of  his  crew,  \sli,un  he  ain"niated 
b\- an  appropriate  address,  h(-i.>ted  the    ]hiti,-,h  colours, 
and  with   hi-,   two  swivel   guns   returned   the   fire   of  tiie 
cnem>'s  cha.^e  guns.     Tlir  Frenchmen,  in  abusi\e  terms, 
commanded    him    to    strike,    to    which    he  returned   an 
answer  of  defiance.      V \Km  this  the  privateer  adwmced, 
and    pnured    such  showers  <.f    bullets   iiil(;  the  Lsubdla 
tint  Captain    Hornby    fdund    it    piuc^nt    to    (jrder   his 
brave    fellows   into  clcj.^e    quaiters.     While   he   la>-  thus 
sheltered  the  enemy  twi( c  attempted   to  board   him  on 
the  larboard   quarter  ;    but    b\-  a  de.Miious  turn   of  ihe 
helm   he  fruNtratetl   both  attempts,  though  the  i'rcuch- 
men    kei^t   firing   upon    him    both    with    their  gun.s  and 
smal'   arms,  which   fire    Cajitain    Hornby   returned  with 
his  two  la- board  guns.     At  two  o'clcjck,  when  the  action 
had    la.ited    an    \\u\w,    the    privateer,    running   furiou>,ly 
in    upon    the    larboard    of   the    IsarcUa,    entangled    her 
bowsprit     among    the    main    shrouds,    and    was    lathed 
fast    to    her;     upon    which    Captain    .\iulre    bawled,    in 
a  menacing  loin.-,  •■  Vou   Kng,i->h  dog,  strike!"  but  the 
undaunted    llornb\-   challenged   him   to  c<Mne  on    board 
and    strike    his    colours,     if    he    dared.      The     enraged 
rrenchman  tocVw  him  at  his  word,  and  threw  in  twenty 
men  upon  him,  who   began  to  hack  and  hew  into  his 
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close  quarters  ;  but  a  di-,char^c  of  blunderbusses  made 
the  iuv-cidcrs  retreat  as  fast  as  their  wounds  would 
permit  them. 

The  privateer,  being  then  disengaged  from  the 
hahclla,  turned  about,  and  made  another  attempt  on 
the  starboard  side  ;  when  Captain  Hornby  and  his 
v.diaiit  mate  shot  eaeh  his  man  as  they  were  again 
lashing  the  ship>  f'  gethcr. 

The  Frenchman  once  more  comma, ided  him  to  strike, 
;)nd  the  brave  Briton  returning  another  refusal,  twenty 
fresh  men  entered,  and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  close 
quarters  with  hatchets  and  pole-axes,  with  which  they 
had  nearly  cut  their  way  through  in  three  places,  when 
the  constant  fire  kept  up  by  Captain  Hornby  and  his 
brave  crew  obliged  them  to  retreat,  carrying  their 
wounded  with  them,  and  hauling  their  dead  after 
them  with  boat-hooks.  The  Isabella  continued  lashed 
1.;  *hc  enemy  ;  the  latter,  with  smaM  arms,  fired  repeated 
and  terrible  vollc>s  into  the  close  (juarters,  partly  from 
his  main  deck,  bringing  forwartl  fresh  men  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  dead  and  wounded  ;  but  the  fire  was 
returned  with  such  spirit  and  effect  that  the  French- 
men repeatedly  gave  way.  At  length  Captain  Hornby, 
seeing  them  crowdmg  behind  their  main  mast  for 
shelter,  aimed  a  blunderbuss  at  them,  wnicli  being  by 
mistake  doubly  loaded,  contained  twice  twel.e  balls, 
buist  in  the  firing,  and  thrjw  him  down,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  his  little  crew,  who  supp<.'Sed  him  dead  ; 
yet  he  soon  smarted  up  again,  though  greatly  bruised, 
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uhili-  tlic  f!iom\'.  am()n<.r  whom  the  hlu.KicrSusses  had 
made-  dr.  a.Ihii  lia\oc,  discii  •.il^chI  themselves  from  the 
Isabella,  t.)  uinMi  they  had  been  l.i.h.d  an  hour  and 
a  ([uarter,  a;ul  sheered  u'i^  with  pnc  ipii.ai.  mi,  Icaviii- 
the  n-  -rappHii-s,  ])o!e-.ixcs,  pi>tr.l>,  and  eutiasscs  behind 
thmi. 

dlie  ;.,  iMaiit  n.Mnb\-  tlr.  d  his  tuo  slarboird  -uns 
into  the  enemy'>  stern;  and  die  indi-nant  I'renchman 
soon  ntunnn-  the  conllict  wa-,  rcneued,  and  carried 
on  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  uuh  -reat  fury  fur  two 
hours  together.  'I'lic  Isabella  was  shot  througii  her 
hull  several  times,  her  sails  anrl  riL;t,rincr  ^ere  torn  to 
pieces,  iier  en^-n  was  dismounted,  and  every  mast 
and  yard  wounded;  yet  she  bravely  maintained  tlie 
conllict,  anci  .  last,  b\-  a  f(Htunate  >\\u\  which  struck 
the  Ihaueas  between  wind  and  water,  obliged  her  to 
sheer  off  and  careen.  While  the  enemy  were  retiring, 
Hornby  and  his  brave  little  crew  sallied  out  from  thctr 
fastness,  and  erecting  tlv.-ir  fallen  ensign  gave  three 
cheers. 

By  this  time  both  vessels  had  driven  so  near  the 
shore  that  immense  crowds,  on  f(;ot  and  in  coaches, 
had  assembled  t(j  be  spi  ctators  of  tlie  action. 

The  h'renchman,  having  sU^pped  nis  It.ak,  returned 
to  the  c(jnibat,  and  jxjurcd  a  drcadfnl  vcjlhy  irij  the 
stern  of  the  Isabella,  when  Captain  liurnb)  was 
wounded  in  the  tunples  by  a  musket  shot,  and  bled 
profusely. 

This  somewhat  disconcerted  his  companions  in  valour  ; 
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but  he  called  to  tlicrn  ljriskl\'  to  take  coura'ic  and 
stand  to  their  arms,  for  his  wound  was  not  daiu'eroiis  ; 
upon  which  their  spirits  revived,  and  a;.;ain  talvint; 
post  in  their  close  qnartcrs,  sii  Gained  th.e  shock  (>i 
another  assault,  and  after  receiving  three  tremendous 
broadsides,  repulsed  the  toe  by  anotlier  well-aimed 
shot,  which  sent  the  Brauuis  again  to  careen.  The 
huzzas  of  the  Isabella  s  crew  were  renewed,  and  they 
again  set  up  their  shattered  ensign,  which  was  shot 
through  r)nri  through  into  honourable  rags. 

Andre,  who  was  not  deficient  in  bravery,  soon  renewed 
the  fight  ;  and  having  disabled  the  Isabella  by  five 
terrible  broadsides,  once  more  summoned  Hornby,  with 
dreadful  menact.-,  to  strike  his  colours. 

Captain  Hornby  animated  his  gallant  comrades — 
"  j^ehold,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  shore,  "  the  witnesses 
of  /our  valour  tius  da\-  I "  then  finding  them  determined 
to  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  he  hurled  his  final  defiance 
upoi  the  enemy.  The  latter  immediately  ran  upf)n 
his  starboard  and  lashed  close  alongside  :  but  his  crew 
murmured,  and  refused  to  renew  the  dangerous  task 
of  boarding,  and,  cutting  off  the  lashings,  again 
retixated.  Captain  Hornby  resolved  to  salute  the 
privateer  with  one  parting  gun  ;  and  this  last  shot, 
fired  into  the  stern  of  the  Braucas,  reached  the  magazine, 
which  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  the 
vessel  instantl)'  foundered.  Out  of  seventy-five  men, 
thirty-six  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  action,  and 
all  the  rest,  together  with  the  wounded,  perished  in  the 
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d«xp,  except  three  who  were  pirknl  up  1)\-  tlie  Dutch 
fishiii;^-bo,its.  The  horrible  e.it.i>troi)Iie  exciteil  'le 
commiseration  of  f'.iptain  Ifonibyaiul  his  br.ive  men, 
who  could  render  no  assistance  to  their  unfortunate 
enemies,  tiic  IsubclLi  liavin;^'  become  unmanaye.ible,  and 
her  boat  bein;^  •^battered  to  pieces.  The  engagement 
1  i.sted  seven  hours. 

For  thi.s  siri^ular  instance  of  successful  bravery  Mr. 
Hornby  received  from  the  king  a  lari^e  gold  medal 
commemorating  his  heroism.  He  survived  the  action 
seven  years,  and  dying  at  sea  cjf  a  lingering  iUness, 
was  buried  at  Liverpool,  being  then  fifty-two  years 
of  age. 
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THE   STORY  OF  THE   "REVENGE" 

A   RKI'OKT   OF  Till-;   TIUTII  (M'TllK  FKIHT  ABOUT   THH 
ISI.l-.S   el-    A/dkKS,   THIS    LAST    SUMMER,    HETWIXT 

Tin:  "  ki'VKNci:,"  one  ok  hkr  majestie's  ships, 

AND  AN  ARMADA  OF  THE  KINC.  OF  STAIN  (LONDON, 
1591),   TOT  I)   I'.V    SIR    WALTER    RALEKWI 

Bl'XAUSl'".  the  rumours  arc  diversely  spread,  as 
well  in  Mivjlmd  as  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
elsewhere,  of  this  late  encounter  between  Her  Majestie's 
ships  and  the  Armada  of  Spain  ;  and  that  the  Spaniards, 
accordini,^  to  their  usual  manner,  fill  the  world  with 
their  vain-ylorious  vaunts,  makiiif^  threat  appearance 
of  victories — when,  on  the  contrary,  themselves  are 
most  commonly  and  shamefully  beaten  and  dishoiiourcd 
— tht  rcby  hopin'^^  to  possess  the  ignorant  multitude 
by  anticipating  and  forerunning  false  reports,  it  is 
agreeable  with  all  good  reason  for  manifestation  of 
the  truth  to  overcome  falsehood  and  untruth,  that 
the  be^unnin^,  continuance  and  success  of  this  late 
honourable  encounter  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and 
other  Her  Majestie's  captains  with  the  Armada  of 
Spain,  should  be  truly  set  down  and  published  without 
partiality  or  false  imagination. 
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The  Lord  Thoin;!-.  ll.iward,  with  six  of  Mer  Majcstic's 
^hips,  .six  victualrrs  of    l,<ind(Ui,  the  bark    AV?/<-;'w,  and 
two    or    three    pinnaces    ridini^    at    a'ichor    near    unto 
Florcs,  one  of  the  westcrl}'  islands   of   the   Azores,  the 
last   of   August   in   tlic    afternoon,   had    intenif:^cnce   by 
one  Captain  INIiddlcton  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
Annada,  which  Middlcton,  being  in  a  very  good  sailer, 
had    kept    them    company  three  days    before,  of  good 
purpose  both  to  discover  their  lorces  the  more  as  also 
to  give  ad\ice  to  my  Lord  Tliomas  of  their  approach. 
He    had    no    sooner    delivered   tlic   news    but    the   fleet 
was  in  sight:    many  of  our   shiiis'  comjxanies  were  on 
shore  in  the  island  ;    some   providing   ballast  for    their 
ships,  others  filling  of  water  and  refreshing  themselves 
from   the  land   with   such   things   as   they  could   either 
f(jr    money   or    b>-   force    recover.     By   reason    whcrci'f 
our   .ships  being   all   pestered  and  romaging,  everything 
out  of  order,  very  light  for    want   of  ballast,  and    that 
which    wa^    most    to    our    disadvantage,    the    one    half 
part  of  the  men  of  evcr\-  ship  sick  and  utterlv  unservice- 
able.     h"or  in  the  K,-i\'//,:t   there  were  ninety  diseased: 
in    the    Bo>iai'C)ilit!\\  not    so   man\-   in    health   as   could 
handle  her   mainMiil.      For    had    not   twenty  men    been 
taken  out  of  a  bark  of  Sir    (korge   Caryes,  his   being 
commanded    to   be   sunk    and    tho^e   ajipointed   to   her, 
she    had    hardly    ever     recovered    England.      The    rest 
for  the  most  part  were  in  little  better  state. 

The   names  of   Her    ]\[ajestie's  ships    were  these   as 
follou  eth  .  the  Defiance,  which  was  admiral  ;  the  Revenge, 
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vice-admiral  ;  the  Eonnventiirc,  commanded  by  Captain 
Crosse  ;  the  Lion,  by  George  Fenner ;  tlie  fonsi^^ht, 
by  M.  Thomas  Vavisour,  and  the  Crane,  by  Duffcild. 
The  Fons/i;-/it  and  the  Crcfn-  beini;  but  small  ships  ; 
onl\-  the  others  were  of  the  middle  size  ;  the  rest, 
besides  the  bark  Roles^/i,  commanded  by  Captain  Thin, 
were  victualcrs  and  of  small  force  or  none.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  having  shrouded  their  ap[)roach  by  reason 
of  the  island,  were  now  so  soon  at  hand,  as  our  ships 
had  scarce  time  to  way  their  anchors,  but  some  of 
them  were  driven  to  let  slip  their  cables  and  set  sail. 
Sir  Richard  Grcnvillc  was  the  last  weighed,  t(-  recover 
the  men  that  were  upon  the  island,  which  otherwise 
had  been  lost.  The  Lord  Thomas  with  the  rest  very 
hardly  recovered  the  wind,  vJiich  Sir  Richard  (irenvillc 
not  being  able  to  do  was  persuaded  by  the  master 
and  others  to  cut  his  main  sail  and  cast  about,  and  to 
trust  to  the  sailing  of  the  ship  :  for  the  squadron  of 
Sivill  were  on  his  weather  bow.  ]?ut  Sir  Richard 
utterly  refused  to  turn  from  the  enemy  alleging  that 
he  would  rather  choose  to  die  than  to  dishonour  him- 
self, his  country,  and  Her  Majestie's  shii>s,  persuading 
his  company  that  he  would  pass  through  the  two 
squadrons  in  despite  of  them,  and  enforce  those  of 
Sivill  tv  give  him  way.  Which  he  performed  upon 
divers  of  the  foremost,  who,  as  the  mariners  term  it, 
sprang  their  luffe  and  fell  under  the  lee  of  the  Rcvtfige. 
But  the  other  course  had  been  the  better,  and  might 
right  well  have  been  answered  in  so  great  an  iinpossi- 
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bility  of  prevailing.  Xotwithstandinc;,  out  of  tlie 
ii;rc;Uncs;  of  his  mind  he  could  iint  be  persuaded. 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  he  attended  those  which  were 
nearest  him,  the  i;rcat  San  Phil'p  being  in  the  wind 
of  him,  and,  coming  towards  hiin,  bccdmcd  his  sails 
in  surh  sort  as  the  ship  juld  neither  inakc  way  nor 
feel  the  helm:  so  iuigc  and  hi^h  cargcd  was  the 
Spanish  ship,  being  of  i  thousand  arid  live  hundred 
tons ;  who  afterlaid  the  Rcvcn^^e  aboard.  When  he 
was  thus  bereft  of  liis  sails,  the  ships  that  were  muler 
his  lee  lufhng  up,  also  laid  him  aboard  :  of  which 
the  next  was  the  admind  of  tlie  Biscaiihs,  a  very 
mighty  and  puisant  shi[)  commai'ded  by  Brittan  Dona. 
The  said  Philih  carried  three  tire  of  ordnance  on  a 
side  and  eleven  i)ieces  in  ever\-  tu'e.  Slie  shot  eight 
foith  right  out  of  h(;r  chase,  b^.. -i'.Ies  those  of  h<.T 
.^tcrn  ports. 

After  tlie  Rcveiii^c  was  entangled  v  ith  this  PhUip, 
four  other  boarded  her ;  two  on  her  larboard  and 
two  on  her  starboard.  The  Hght  thus  beginning  at 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  continued  very 
terrible  all  that  evening.  But  the  great  San  PJiilip 
lia\ing  received  the  lower  tire  of  the  Rcvcn;^e  discharged 
with  crossbar  shot,  shiftetl  liersclf  with  all  diligence 
from  her  sides,  utterl\-  midiking  her  first  cntertaiiunent. 
Some  say  that  the  ship  f((Undered,  but  wc  cannot 
report  it  for  truth  unless  we  were  assured.  The  Spanish 
ships  were  filled  with  companies  of  soldiers,  in  some 
two  hundred   besides   the    mariners ;    m    some    five,   in 
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others  eight  hundred.  In  ours  there  were  none  at  al! 
beside  the  mariners,  but  the  servants  of  the  commander.-, 
and  some  i'cw  voluntary  gentlemen  only.  After  many 
interchanged  volleys  of  great  ordnance  and  small  shot, 
the  Spaniards  deliberated  to  enter  the  Rc-rt')/^;',  and 
tnade  divers  attempts,  hoping  to  furce  her  b\'  the 
multitudes  of  their  armed  soldiers  and  miisketiers, 
but  v.crc  still  repulsed  again  and  again,  and  at  all 
times  beaten  back  into  their  own  ships  or  into  tlic 
seas.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight  the  GV^r^v  .\'od/t 
of  London,  having  received  some  shot  through  her 
by  the  Armados,  fell  under  the  lec  of  the  Reit/ige, 
and  asked  Sir  Richaru  what  he  would  command  him, 
being  but  one  of  the  victualers  and  of  small  force : 
Sir  Richard  bid  him  save  himself  and  leave  liim  to 
his  fortune.  After  the  fight  had  thus  without  inter- 
mission continued  while  the  day  lasted  and  some  hours 
of  the  night,  many  of  our  men  were  slain  and  hurt, 
and  one  of  the  great  gallions  of  the  Armada  anu  the 
admiral  of  the  hulks  both  sunk,  and  in  many  other 
of  the  Spanish  ships  great  slaughter  was  made.  Some 
write  that  Sir  Richard  was  very  dangerously  hurt 
almost  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  lay  speechless 
for  a  time  ere  he  recovered.  But  two  of  the  Revenges 
own  company,  brought  home  in  a  ship  of  line  from 
the  islands,  examined  by  some  of  the  lords  and  others, 
affirmed  that  he  was  never  so  wounded  as  that  he 
forsook  the  upper  deck  till  an  hour  before  midnight; 
and  then  being  shot  into  the  body  with  a  musket  as 
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he  was  a-dressing,  was  again  shot  into  the  head,  and 
withal  his  Chirurgion  wounded  to  death.  This  agreeth 
also  with  :.n  examination  taken  by  Sir  Frances  Godolphin, 
of  four  other  mariners  of  the  same  ship  being  returned, 
which  exarJnation  the  said  Sir  Frances  sent  unto 
Master  Vv'illiam  Killigrue,  of  Pier  Majestie's  privy 
chamber. 

But  to  return  to  the  fight ;  the  Spanish  ships  which 
attempted  to  board  the  Rcve?!gc,  as  they  were  wounded 
and  beaten  off  so  always  others  came  in  their  places, 
she  having  never  less  than  two  mighty  gallions  by 
her  sides  and  aboard  her.  So  that  ere  the  morning 
from  three  of  the  clock  the  day  before,  there  had  fifteen 
several  Armados  assailed  her  ;  and  all  so  ill  approved 
their  entertainment,  as  they  were  by  the  break  of  day 
far  more  willing  to  hearken  to  a  composition,  than 
hastily  to  make  any  more  assaults  or  entries.  But  as 
the  day  cncreased  so  our  men  decreased,  and  as  the 
light  grew  more  and  more  by  so  much  more  grew 
our  discomforts.  For  none  appeared  in  sight  but 
enemies,  saving  one  small  ship  called  the  Pilgrim, 
commanded  by  Jacob  Whiddon,  who  hovered  all  night 
to  see  the  success  ;  but  in  the  morning,  bearing  with 
the  Reicfige,  was  hunted  like  a  hare  amongst  many 
ravenous  hounds,  but  escaped. 

All  the  powder  of  the  Kcz'ctjge  to  the  last  barrel 
was  now  spent,  all  her  pikes  broken,  forty  of  her  best 
men  slain  and  the  most  part  of  the  rest  hurt.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fight  she  had   but  one  hundred  free 
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from  sickness,  and  four  score  and  ten  sick,  laid  in  hold 
upon  the  ballast.  A  small  troop  to  man  such  a  ship, 
and  a  weak  garrison  to  resist  .,o  mighty  an  army.  By 
those  hundred  all  was  sustained,  the  volleys,  boardings, 
and  entcrings  of  fifteen  ships  of  war,  besides  those 
which  beat  her  at  large.  On  the  contrarj-,  the  Spanish 
were  always  supplied  with  soldiers  brought  from  every 
squadron  :  all  manner  of  arms  and  powder  at  will. 
Unto  ours  there  remained  no  comfort  at  all,  no  hope,  no 
supply  cither  of  .ships,  men,  or  weapons  ;  the  masts 
all  beaten  overboard,  all  her  tackle  cut  asunder,  her 
upper  work  altogether  rased,  and  in  effect  e\ened  she 
was  with  the  water,  but  the  very  foundation  or  bottom 
of  a  ship,  nothing  being  left  overhead  cither  for  flight 
or  defence.  Sir  Richard  finding  himself  in  this  distress, 
and  unable  any  longer  to  make  resistance,  havincr 
endured  in  this  fifteen  iiours'  fight  the  assault  of  fifteen 
several  Armadoes,  all  by  turns  aboard  him,  and  by 
estimation  eight  hundred  shot  of  great  artillery,  besides 
many  assaults  and  entries,  and  that  himself  and  the 
ship  must  need.s  be  possessed  by  tlie  enemy,  who  were 
now  all  cast  in  a  ring  round  about  him,  the  Rcvcfigc  not 
able  to  move  one  way  or  other  but  as  she  was  moved 
with  the  waves  and  billows  of  the  sea,  commanded 
the  master-gunner  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  most  resolute 
man,  to  split  and  sink  the  ship,  that  thereby  nothing 
might  remain  of  glory  or  victory  to  the  Spaniards, 
seeing  in  so  many  hours'  fight  and  with  so  great  a  navy 
they  worn  not  able  to  take  her.  h.Tvin"-  hnr!  fiff-.^i^n  !-..-.!•.;--' 
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time,  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  fifty  and  three  sail 
of  men-of-war  to  perform  it  withal,  and  persuaded  the 
company,  or  as  many  as  he  could  induce,  to  >-ield 
themselves  unto  God,  and  to  the  mercy  of  none  else  ; 
but  as  they  had,  like  valiant,  resolute  men,  repulsed 
so  many  enemies,  they  should  not  now  shorten  the 
honour  of  their  nation  by  prolonging  their  own  lives 
for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  The  m.aster-gunner 
readily  condescended  and  divers  others,  but  the  captain 
and  the  master  were  of  another  opinion,  and  besought 
Sir  Richard  to  have  care  of  them,  alleging  that  the 
Spaniards  would  be  as  ready  to  entertain  a  composition 
as  they  were  willing  to  offer  the  same  ;  and  that  there 
being  divers  sufficient  and  valiant  men  yet  living 
and  whose  wounds  were  not  mortal,  they  might  do 
their  country  and  prince  acceptable  service  hereafter. 
And  (that  where  Sir  Richard  had  alleged  that  the 
Spaniards  should  never  glory  to  have  taken  one  ship 
of  Her  Majestie's,  seeing  that  they  had  so  long  and 
so  notably  defended  themselves)  they  answered  that 
the  ship  had  six  foot  water  in  hold,  throe  shot  under 
water  which  were  so  weakly  stopped,  as  with  the  first 
working  of  the  sea  she  must  needs  sink,  and  was 
besides  so  crushed  and  bruised  as  she  could  never 
be  removed  out  of  the  place. 

And  as  the  matter  was  thus  in  despute  and  Sir 
Richard  refusing  to  hearken  to  any  of  those  reasons, 
the  master  of  the  A\-:^efigt:  (while  the  captain  wan  unto 
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general  Don  Alfonso  Bassan,  who,  finding  none  over- 
hastie  to  enter  the  Revcn^^e  again,  doubting  least  Sir 
Richard  would  have  blown  them  up  and  himself,  and 
perceiving  by  the  report  of  the  master  of  the  Revenge 
his  dangerous  disposition,  >  ielded  that  all  their  lives 
should  be  saved,  the  company  sent  for  England,  and 
the  better  sort  to  pa)'  such  reasonable  ransom  as  their 
estate  would  bear,  and  in  the  mean  season  to  be  free 
from  gaily  and  imprisonment.  To  this  he  so  much 
the  rather  condescended  as  well  as  I  have  said,  for 
fear  of  further  loss  and  mischief  to  themselves,  as 
also  f(jr  the  desire  he  had  to  recover  Sir  Richard 
Grenviilc,  whom  f -r  his  notable  valour  he  seemed 
greatly  to  honour  and  admire. 

When  this  answer  was  returned  and  that  safely  of 
life  was  promised,  the  common  sort  being  now  at  the 
end  of  tlieir  peril,  the  most  drew  back  from  Sir  Richard 
and  the  master-gunner,  being  no  hard  matter  to  dissuade 
men  from  death  to  life.  The  master-gunner  finding 
himself  and  Sir  Richard  thus  prevented  and  mastered 
by  the  greater  number,  would  have  slain  himself  with 
a  sword  had  he  not  been  by  force  withheld  and  locked 
in  his  cabin.  Tlien  the  general  sent  many  boats  aboard 
the  Revenge,  and  divers  of  our  men,  fearing  Sir  Richard's 
disposition,  stole  away  aboard  the  general  and  other 
ships.  Sir  Richard  thus  overmatched,  was  sent  unto  by 
Alfonso  Bassan  to  remove  out  of  t^e  Revenge,  the  ship 
being  marvellous  unsavoury,  filled  with  blood  and 
bodies  of  dead  and  wounded  men  like  a  slaughter  house. 
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Sir  Richard  answered  that  he  ini^ht  do  with  liis  body 
what  he  h'st,  for  he  esteemed  it  not,  and  as  he  was 
carried  out  of  the  ship  he  swooned,  and  reviving'  again, 
desired  the  company  to  pray  for  him.  The  general 
used  Sir  Richard  with  ,ill  humanit\-,  and  left  nothing 
unattempted  that  tended  to  his  recovery,  hi;^^hly  com- 
mending his  valour  and  worthiness,  and  greatly  bewailed 
the  danger  wherein  he  was,  being  unto  them  a  rare 
spectacle,  and  a  resolution  seldom  approved.  To  see 
one  ship  turn  toward  so  many  enemies,  to  endure  the 
charge  and  boarding  of  so  many  huge  Armadoes,  and 
to  resist  and  repel  the  assaults  and  entries  of  so  many 
soldiers,  all  which  and  more  is  confirmed  by  a  Spanish 
captain  of  the  same  Armada,  and  a  present  actor  in  the 
fight,  who  being  severed  from  the  rest  in  a  storm, 
was  by  the  Lyon  of  London,  a  small  ship,  taken,  and 
is  now  prisoner  in  London. 

The  general  commander  of  the  Armada  was  Don 
Alphonso  Bassan,  brother  to  the  Marquesse  of  Santa 
Cruce.  The  admiral  of  the  liiscaine  squadron  was 
Britan  Dona  ;  of  the  squadron  of  Sivill,  Marques  of 
Arumburch.  The  hulks  and  riyboats  were  commanded 
by  Luis  Cutino.  There  were  slain  and  drowned  in  this 
fight  well  near  two  thousand  of  the  enemies  and  two 
e-^pccial  commanders,  Don  Luis  de  sant  John  and  Don 
George  de  Prunaria  de  Mallaga,  as  the  Spanish  captain 
confcsseth,  besides  divers  others  of  special  account, 
whereof  as  \-et  report  is  not  made. 

The   admiral    of  the  hulks  ascention   of  Sivill    were 
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both  sunk  b\-  the  side  of  the  Revenge  ;  one  other 
recovered  the  road  of  Saitit  Nichi-ls  and  sunk  aLso 
there  ;  a  fourth  ran  herself  with  the  shore  to  save 
her  men.  Sir  Richard  died,  as  it  is  said,  the  second 
or  third  day  aboard  the  ^'eneral,  anil  was  by  them 
greatly  bewailed.  What  became  of  his  body,  whether 
it  was  buried  in  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  we  know  not  : 
the  comfort  that  remaincth  to  his  friends  is  that  he  hath 
ended  his  life  honourably  in  respect  of  the  reputation 
won  to  his  nation  and  country,  and  of  the  same  to  his 
posterity,  and  that  bcinfj  dead  he  hath  not  outlived  his 
own  honour. 

For  the  rest  of  Her  Majcstie's  ships  that  entered 
not  so  far  into  the  fif^ht  as  the  Revenge,  the  reasons 
and  causes  were  these.  There  were  of  them  but  six  in 
all,  whereof  two  but  small  ships  ;  the  Revenge  engai,'ed 
past  recovery  ;  the  Inland  of  Florcs  was  on  the  one  side, 
fifty-three  sail  of  the  Spanish  divided  into  squadrons, 
on  the  other,  all  as  full  filled  with  soldiers  as  they 
could  contain.  Almost  the  one  half  of  our  men  sick 
and  not  able  to  serve  ;  the  ships  grown  foul,  unroom- 
aged,  and  scarcelj-  able  to  bear  any  sail  for  want  of 
ballast,  having  been  six  months  at  the  sea  before.  If 
all  the  rest  had  entered  all  had  been  lost.  For  the 
very  hugeness  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  if  no  other  violence 
had  been  offered,  would  have  crushed  them  between 
them  into  shivers.  Of  which  the  dishonour  and  loss  to 
the  queen  had  been  far  greater  than  the  spoil  or  harm 
that  the  enemy  could  an\-  way  have  receixcd.     Notwith- 
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stiindini;,  it  is  very  true  that  tlic  Lord  Thomas  would 
have  entered  between  the  sciuadroii,  but  the  rest  would 
nut  ei)ndi->cend  ;  and  the  master  of  his  own  ship  offered 
to  leap  int(j  the  sea  rather  than  to  comluct  that  Her 
Majcstic's  ship  and  the  rest  to  be  a  prey  to  the  enemy 
where  there  was  no  ho[)e  nor  possibility  cither  oi 
tlcrence  or  victory.  Which  also  in  my  opinion  had 
ill-sorted  or  answered  the  discretion  and  trust  of  a 
general  to  commit  himself  and  his  charge  to  an  assnrcd 
destruction  without  any  hope  or  any  likelihood  of 
prevailing,  thereby  to  diminish  the  strength  of  Her 
Majestic's  Navy  and  to  enrich  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  cnem\-. 

[The  story  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  last  fight  has 
been  told  many  times  in  prose  and  verse.  Sir  Walter 
Ralei-,h  tells  it  in  the  prose  epic  from  which  the  fore- 
going is  taken  ;  Froudc  made  it  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  essa\-s,  Gerald  Massey  and  Lord  'I'cnnyson  have 
both  exploited  it  in  ballads  of  power  and  beauty. 
These  ballads  are  too  long  for  quotation  here,  but  there 
are  some  stanzas  in  Gerald  Masscy's  poem  which  may 
be  given. 


Signalled  the  I'Zn.i^lish  Admiral, 

"  Weigii  «r  c\it  anchors."     For 
A  Siianisli   fleet  bore  down  in  all 

Tb.e  majesty  for  war, 
Atiuvart  oi:r  taek  for  many  a  mile, 
As  there  we  lay  otl   Florcz   Isle, 
With  crews  half  sick  ;  all  tired  of  toil. 
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Kli'ven  fit  our  tvvdve  slups  t'scipcd  ; 

Sir  Kicliard  stood  alone ! 
Thougli  tliey  vvctl-  three  and  tifty  sail— 

A  hiHidri'd  men  to  one— 
The  old  Sea  Hover  would  not  run, 
So  lonR  ns  he  had  man  or  giui  , 
But— he  could  die  whin  all  was  dvv.e. 
*  *  *  * 

Ship  after  ship  like  broken  waves 

Tliat  wa-h  up  on  a  rock, 
Those  mighty  galleons  fall  back  foiled 

And  shattered  from  the  shock. 
With  fire  she  answers  all  their  blows  ; 
Again,  again  in  i)iccos  strows 
The  girdle  round  her  as  they  close. 

Through  all  that  night  the  great  white  storm 

Of  worlds  in  silence  rolled; 
Sirius  with  green-azure  sparkle, 

Mars  in  ruddy  gold. 
Heaven  looked  with  stillness  terrible 
Down  on  a  tight  most  herce  and  fell  — 
A  sea  transiigiired  ''ito  hell. 

Some  know  not  they  are  wounded  till 

'Tis  slii)pery  wii'"?  they  stand  ; 
Then  each  one  tighter  grips  his  steel 

As  'twere  salvation's  hand. 
Grim  faces  glow  tlirough  lurid  night 
VVitli  sweat  of  s;iirit  shining  bright: 
Only  the  dead  on  deck  turn  white. 

At  daybreak  the  flame-picture  fades 

In  blackness  and  in  blood  ; 
There,  after  tiileen  hours'  hg!;t, 

The  uncoii'iuered  .sea-king  stood, 
Defying  all  the  powers  of  Spain  : 
Fifteen  armadas  hurled  in  vain. 
And  fifteen  hundred  foemen  slain. 
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About  that  little  bark  Revenge 
The  baffled  Spaniards  ride 
At  distance.     Two  of  their  good  ships 

Were  sunken  it  ner  side  ; 
The  rest  lie  round  her  in  a  ring 
As  round  the  dying  lion-king 
The  dogs  afraid  of  his  death-spring. 


Old  heroes  who  could  gladly  do, 

As  they  could  greatly  dare  ; 
A  vesture  very  glorious 

Their  shining  sj     .ts  wear, 
Of  noble  deeds !     God  give  us  grace, 
That  we  may  see  such  face  to  face, 
In  our  great  day  that  comes  apacj." 

We  will  only  add  here  that  the  Revenge  foundered 
a  few  days  after  the  fight  with  two  hundred  Spaniards 
on  board  her,  and  conclude  with  Sir  Richard  Grenville's 
last  words  :  "  Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful 
and  quiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a 
true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  Queen,  religion, 
and  honour ;  my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this 
body,  leaving  behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved 
as  any  valiant  soldier  is  in  his  duty  bound  to  do." — Ed.] 


PrinUd  and  bound  by  Ilazell,  ll'atsun  .5    Vmcy,  Ld.,  Lottduu  ttiid  Ayltsi'Hry. 
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